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THE SILVER DRESS 

CHAPTER I 

THE INVITATION 

EVE MARTINDALE threw open the window 
of her charming, light and comfortable bed- 
room overiooking the river at Chelsea, and sighed. 

Then she stood for a moment in front of the 
fine oval looking-glass on her dressing-table, and 
frowned at herself. Finally she jerked back over 
her shoulder the long plait of hair, tied by a pale 
blue satin bow, that had fallen forward, making her 
resemble a Marguerite rather darker and consider- 
ably older than is usually represented in the im- 
mortal drama of Faust. 

"If you please" ... a harassed knock upon her 
door was followed by the ruffled entrance of an 
undet-housemaid, with pink gown and pinker cheeks ; 
''if you please, Ma'm, Mrs. Fellowes would wish to 
speak to you at once." 

It was seven-thirty of a delightfully fresh April 
morning. Evelyn Martindale's straight dark eye- 
brows were raised a moment, then she folded the 
fine white dressing-gown she wore a little more 
closely over the finer batiste beneath it, and pro- 
ceeded to a large room across the landing at the 
back of the house, where her great-aunt, wi3i whom 
she lived, was already sitting up in her large four- 
post bed. 
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4 THE SILVER DRESS 

"I tee, Eve** — Mrs-Fellowes extended the ''Morn- 
ing Post*' towards her great-niece in one hand* while 
in the other she waved a large magnifying glass as 
though it were the usual hour for elderly, bed-ridden 
ladies to read the fashionable intelligence--^^ *that 
my sister-in-law is giving a ball to-day month in 
Eaton Square. I think it most extraordinary we 
didn't know of it before." 

Eve Martindale smiled. 

"Surely, Aunt Caroline,** she said, ''you didn't 
send for me at half-past seven m the morning to 
tell me that r 

^'Indeed I did. ... I wish you to go immediately 
to the telephone downstairs — mine seems to be out 
of order — and tell Adela that I am more than sur- 
prised. No, don't say that at all," Mrs. Fellowes 
laid down the newspaper, "but tell Adela that I ex- 
pect an invitation for you by the very next post to 
her ball, as ball she's giving." 

Mrs. Fellowes' years were the only old thing 
about her. She had the vitality, the spirits and the 
courage of a courageous young woman. She now 
sat bolt upright in bed, her hair finely parted under 
the frill of an exquisitely gauffered night-cap. She 
looked as though, had she been the Granny in the 
story^ waiting for the wolf, he would by no means 
certainly have got the best of it. Her eyes were 
blue, intelligent and humorous. A mass of fine, 
scarcely visible wrinkles added character to a face 
that had certainly never lacked it. 

"I see." Miss Martindale moved towards the 
door at her aunt's last words. 

"Are you going to?" Mrs. Fellowes, with a 
small, attenuated hand, drew aside the heavy diintz 
curtain of the bed and peered at Evelyn Martindale. 
"Are you goins to do what I tell you. Eve?" 

"You know I'm not, Aunt Caroline. How could 
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THE INVITATION 5 

I ? I never go to dancea, and if I did* how could I 
ask Aunt Adela for an invitation to hers? And I 
tell you this/' she came back and looked down with 
a smiling resolution at the resolute little old lady m 
the bed, *Mf anv one was to ask Aunt Adela to ask 
me, that would remove any chance there might be 
of my accepting if she invited me otherwise. And 
what you are doing up and reading, at this 
hour, 1 don*t know/' she turned the war into her 
great-aunt's camp. '^How did Smithy allow it ?" 

The Mrs. Smithfield alluded to, an elderly per- 
son who stood in an attitude of dejected attention at 
Mrs. Fellowes' right hand, possessed a countenance 
which was apt to surprise strangers, clerks at 
post offices and railway-porters, for instance, by its 
extreme plainness. She resembled a particularly ill- 
natured pug, but she was the kindest of mortals. 
Between her and her mistress, however, a grumbling 
guerilla warfare of the tongue perpetually raged. 

Mn. Smithfield now raised scandalized eyes to 
the ceiling of the bedroom, which, like Miss Martin- 
dale's at the front of the house, was large, light and 
delightfully comfortable. She wore, like Miss Mar- 
tindale, a dressing-gown, but hers was of red twill 
flannelette, and was short in front and trailing at 
the back. 

'Them,*' she now remarked, while her eyes re- 
mained on the ceiling, *'as can control the mistress," 
by this old-fashioned appellation she still dubbed the 
old lady whose maid she had been since she had first 
attended her in the thrilling stages of a runaway 
honeymoon, *'has yet to be bom. I didn't ask to be 
roused with the barn-door fowls to read the news- 
papers. Miss Eve, and of course it's the worst thing 
in the world for the mistress. But tell her so^-^ou 
might as well whistle I" 

Miss Martindale, leaving her great-aunt and 
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Mrs. Smithfield to wrangle — an occupation they 
both seemed to like as well as any other — ^returned 
to her own room. It was still but a quarter to eight 
o'clock, her breakfast was not till nine, or when she 
chose to go down for it, and she greatly valued the 
early morning in which she sat — for as long a time 
as might be — in the square bay window of her room, 
looking out over the river down to Whistler's Bridge 
to the right, and over to the leafy greenness of Bat« 
tersea Park to the left. 

There was, about the hour, the dewy freshness 
with which those who rise at its comparative earli- 
ness are acquainted ; the air blew, or seemed to blow, 
more purely from the water, the sun glinted airily 
and lightly on the tender green of the trees. There 
was a translucent quality in the atmosphere as 
though it had been etherealized by some magic of 
the ffods. But, beyond all this, Eve Martindale 
loved the quiet, the aloneness, the aloofness of the 
moments in which she sat in her always exquisitely 
fine, exquisitely dean white wrap, and let her 
thoughts roam, or soar if they might, infinitely far 
from the ordered and often wearying routine of her 
visible life. 

It was, therefore, something of a hardship. If a 
small one, that her morning hour had been broken 
in upon by Jane, and her Aunt Caroline, and her 
Aunt Adela's ball. Miss Martindale smiled, and 
in her smile, as in the pale blue satin bow she wore, 
there was a world of things. ... It was not very 
likely, she thought, that she was going off to her 
Aunt Adela, — ^Lady John Welwyn's,---ball. She 
would not be asked, and if she were . . . No, she 
shrugged her shoulders, then looked, for its reas- 
suring peace, at the river. No, thank Godf Eve 
Martindale with her fine charm, her fine appearance, 
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her untouched, unspoilt soul — ^thanked God that she 
was now for ever removed from all foolish tamper- 
ing with the world, that she was not in the lists. 
The time for even thinking of these things was long 
past. . . • She took a book from the little revolving 
bookcase in the window and opened it. 

*'The days we fling behind us," she read, *'how 
rapidly they change into solemn, weighty and re- 
sponsible years like the stones of Deucaleon and 
Pyrrha." • . . Then she closed the book again, 
and again gazed on the river with a still intentness 
that might have been expected from her great-aunt, 
perhaps, but that would have been expected in vain. 
There was little that was ''still" in that youthful old 
lad^. 

Since the age of eighteen Eve had lived with her 
great-aunt. Her fadier, the eldest of Mrs. Fel- 
lowes' three thriftless nephews, had died at a time 
which exactly corresponded with the beginning of 
the partial paralysis which still confined Mrs. Fel- 
lowes to her sofa. 

Eve had never married, for the excellent reason, 
her great-aunt considered, that she knew no one to 
marry. She had a pleasant circle of friends and 
cousins, but it was entirely feminine and unmarried, 
and as detached, to all appearances, from any idea 
of marriage as though the marriage-contract had 
never existed in this planet. She was free to enter* 
tain to any extent; but, from the nature of things, 
her entertainments took the form of luncheons and 
teas. She went to no dinners or dances, and she 
was in fact as closely preserved from masculine con- 
tact as though she had inhabited a cloister. A not 
at all unusual state of things in this country. 

And the pale blue satin bow on Miss Martindale's 
dark hair was emblematic of many things. It was in 
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fact ft symbol. When Life smiled at her— or rather 
when she felt able to smile at Ufe — she cut oS a 
new length of ribbon and tied u^ her hair with it on 
going to bedy and she wore it nightly till pessimism 
once more overtook her, and she then threw the 
blue ribbon angrily,, or sadly, away. It was the 
sight of the ribbon which had caused her this morn- 
ing to sigh. It was, she reflected, ridiculous of her 
to wear it at all — an affectation of youthfulness. 

For Miss Martindale in her own opinion had long 
ceased to be young and, indeed, in the supercilious 
eyes of eighteen she was quite, quite old, hopelessly 
out of the running for the prizes of life. Eveljm 
Martindale would not see thirty again, by nearly 
half a decade; indeed, her thirtieth year had gone 
into the grave of the dead and fleeting years that 
this old world has seen. Yet she was quite voung. . • . 

She could not have said, on looking back, how 
the years had gone. They had sEpped by, melted 
one into the omer, with no land*marks and no ex- 
periences to age her, and little to differentiate her 
in actual personal feeling and contact with life from 
quite young girls. She had, perhaps, more mellowed 
thoughts, possessed what her friends called^'culture," 
and a knowledge of life garnered from book-shelves. 
Otherwise she was untouched by life. 

Yet Eve Martindale, sitting in.the alcoved seclu- 
sion of her window high above the river, in all the 
spotlessness of her fine and virginal white, might 
have recalled, if she so wished, one adventure in her 
cloistered enstence, and that of a surprising nature. 
Yet, if surprising, it had been of so short duration, 
of a nature so transient, that it had scarcely troubled 
for more than a moment, the secure inexperience of 
her life, its cool remoteness. Like a stone flung 
swiftly upon the still waters of some upland lake 
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it had for a moment ruffled the surface, dien sunk 
deep, out of sight and apparently out of mind. 

About eighteen months previously, Eve had so 
far departed from the traditions of her daily life 
as to accept an invitation from the Aunt Adela 
whose ball was now exercising Mrs. Fellowes' active 
mind. Lady John Welwyn, a twice-married sister- 
in-law of Mrs. Fellowes, but younger by at least 
twenty years, had been lost to the mind of London 
and tnat of most of her relations since her marriage, 
for she had been content to live in the charming 
place in Scotland left to her husband by his mother, 
and there to bring up her only daughter. This girl 
had, however, after the manner of girls, sprung sur* 
prisingly from pinafores, a Shetland pony, and a 
German governess, into full young womanhood and 
demanded insistently to make her curtesy at Buck- 
ingham Palace and come out 'Uike other girls." 

Preparatory to these festivities, Lady John had 
had a few tentative house-parties at Glenlodirie, and 
it was to one of these that Eve Martindale had been 
bidden, and had, indeed, been sent by Mrs. Fel- 
lowes. 

Eve had remonstrated. ^'How can I leave you, 
Aunt Caroline? and in the hot weather too." • . . 

'*Hot fiddle-de-dee I" Mrs. Fellowes had surpris- 
ingly, and with real displeasure retorted. ^I'm not 
an ice^pudding, I shan't melt, shall I ? For once in 
a way that some one has the civility to invite you to 
something besides a mothers' meeting — ^no, I don't 
mean that— a spinsters' gathering, let us say, or a 
girls* tea-*^irls' tea indeed! In my time we 
shouldn't have had the effrontery to pretend we 
liked such things I-— for once as I say, you're asked 
to something human, I hope you'll go!* 

Eve had sat down on the chintz-covered stool at 
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tiM foot of her aunt^s monumental four-poster and 

had laughed till the tears came to her fine grey eyes. 

'^OhlAunt Caroline," she said, "you really are, 

well^-the limit,'* she paused delicately at the ex- 

fifcsslve colloquialism. 'lt*s really far more in your 
Ine than in mme— I think you ought to go." 

'^Go? rd go to-morrow if Fd a pair of legs," 
Mrs. Fellowes had retorted, "if only to take you, 
and see you didn't sit in a comer with the rector's 
sister and appear to forget your Bible history and 
that Male and Female created He them. No I" 
Mrs. Fellowes angrily shook the pale mauve bow — 
like Kve she liked bows — of her cap tied under her 
chin I ^'IVe no patience with this generation with its 
'get thee to a Ni^nnery* airs and its celibate curates. 
In my time we were ashamed of not getting married 
and quite right too I instead of glorying in it. Why 
on earth else do you think I married your great- 
uncle, with his game-leg — there'd have been a nice 
Rair of us now — and a perfect seraglio — I mean," 
irs. Fellowes broke off abruptly, "Lord save us I" 
she continued more primly, "I, who should be think- 
ing of a Better Land, and not blackening your great- 
uncle's memory. Not that we thought that blacken- 
ing, I'm sure— there was none of that hang-dog non- 
sense about us that seems to be the present fashion. 
A man was a man in those days, and a woman a 
woman, and well we knew it I Nowadays you 
might all be the same, for all you seem to care about 
it, and what with Methodists in the cabinet and 
itinerant preachers on the Front bench, a gentle- 
man might as well be a greengrocer for aught I can 
hear — ^he daren't make love to a pretty woman for 
fear of the County Council. Now, if you'll give me 
my cheque-book, my dear, I'll draw you a blank 
cheque, and you'll please get yourself a lot of fine 
things for Scotland. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE WOOD OF DREAMS 



BUT alas I for Mrs. Fellowes' secret hopes, 
the very day of Eve's arrival in Scotland, 



On 

the 
I^^J debutante Margaret Welwyn developed a fine and 

|M quite unmistakable attack of measles, and the chauf- 

,_ f eur who met Eve at the station had stopped at the 

local post office with a sheaf of telegrams for the 
guests expected at the castle that afternoon. 

When Mrs. Fellowes heard of it, she smiled — 
grimly. 

''I suppose you think this is 'meant,* Smithfield?" 
she said to her aged and greatly tried attendant. 
''I suppose you think a fine, good-looking, admirably 
intelligent person like my niece, with hands like 
Pauline Borghese's, and more sense of Dress in her 
little finger than the average Englishwoman has in 
her whole body — is 'meant' to be an Old Maid, do 
you?" 

Poor Mrs. Smithfield who, herself, in spite of her 
courtesy title, appertained to the category which so 
outraged Mrs. Fellowes' susceptibilities, had made 
no such remark. 

"Well, Ma'm," she ventured, however, as she 
restored her mistress's ivory brushes to the dressing- 
table, whence she had removed them for the weekly 
ablutions which were some of her few remaining 
duties, "I do think you might feel it a mercy Miss 
Evelyn's to remain \^ith you, and not go fretting 
because she's found no husband to make her miser* 
able^ as is more than likely he might have done." 
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"And why, pray," Mrs. Fellowcs raised herself 
upon the sofa in her room, on which she habitually 
lay when "up." "Why, pray, is my niece, Miss 
Martindale, necessarily to be made unhappy by any 
jackanapes she chooses to marry? The women of 
my family, I may tell you, Smithfield, are not 'made 
unhappy.' . • . Far more used, I may tell you, to 
cause unhappiness than to receive it. • . . I, myself, 
threw over three younger sons and a dragoon before 
I — ^well — ran away with Mr. Fellowes, and that 
was only because he showed signs of running after 

J[ane Blessington with her round eyes and her ring- 
ets — a minx, if ever there was one 1" 

"Well, Fm sure." Mrs. Simithfield, with her 
usual scandalized mien retreated towards the door. 
"I wouldn't even dream such things of Miss Evelyn, 
I will say. . . . And I, for one, Ma'm, should be 
sorry to lose her after all these years." 

Mrs. Fellowes, with a derisive smile, sank back 
upon her cushions. Mrs. Smithfield's parthian shot 
had failed its mark. 

"Lose her indeed," she murmured to the closing 
door. Evelyn, indeed, was free to marry whom she 
pleased, provided he were a gentleman ; but he would 
be called upon to hang up his hat in Mrs. Fellowes' 
charming odd-shaped * hall downstairs, and, be he 
who he might. Duke's son or peer in his own right, 
he might make up his mind that he married his wife's 
great-aunt as well as his wife. That, Mrs, Fellowes 
knew her Evelyn well enough to know, was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Evelyn had not lived under her 
roof, free, tenderly treated and more than gener- 
ously provided fort almost since her childhood, to 
forsake her old aunt in the end. 

Eve was indeed sincerely devoted to Mrs. Fel- 
lowes. That which certain members of the family 
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were apt to regard as a rather scandalous flippancy 
in one of her great-aunt's years, Eve knew for the 
valiant pugnacity of a spirit which does not know 
when it is beaten. Mrs. Feilowes had loved the 
world, the solid earth, the men and women on it, 
and all its ways, and she hated being shut away from 
it ; but she had been, — if intemperate, and sometimes 
flamingly volcanic of speech, — at all times sober and 
very "straight" of action, and she had consequently 
no qualms in looking back upon her past life, or 
forward to another. 
^ Eve broke her return journey by a long-talked-of 
visit to an old nurse in the wilds of Wales. Wilds 
they literally were, for the modest farm at which 
Eve spent an enchanted few days was ten miles from 
any station. 

But there, on the fifth afternoon of her stajr, a 
telegram from the nearest post office, three miles 
away, had reached Eve — Mrs. Feilowes was taken 
seriously ill. The farmer and his wife were away 
at that town for the day's market, and Eve and her 
old nurse were in sole possession of the farm. 
There was an old-fashioned pony-chaise, and with 
the help of the old dame, she had harnessed the 
rather ancient pony and set. out to drive the ten 
miles to catch the express at Dyfi Road. It was 
during this strange, hurried, and entirely jlonely 
drive that the one "adventure" of Eve Martindale*s 
life had occurred. 

For six out of the ten miles Eve had nothing worse 
to contend with than her anxiety as to Mrs. Fei- 
lowes' illness, some natural remorse at having, after 
all, consented to leave her, and some nervousness at 
the loneliness of the road, a road which wound un- 
endingly between dark and frowning mountains, be« 
side solitary gorges, over rough stone bridges above 
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some of the countless streams that foamed through 
the country-side, yet never, or scarcely ever, in sight 
of human habitation. 

But at the seventh mile misfortune overtook her. 
The ancient pony grew careless; he stumbled, fell 
upon a flinty passage in the road, and cut a knee 
badly. There was, mercifully, one of the rare habi- 
tations — a cottage-farm — upon the roadside a hun- 
dred yards away. There, too, the owners were ab- 
sent at market. But a farm-help had taken in the 
pony — it would be well cared for. Eve would com- 
municate with the Evans; everything was satis- 
factorily settled. But she had now perforce to reach 
Dyfi Road on foot, and she was somewhat dismayed 
at the prospect. 

It was wonderfully beautiful on the elevated, 
solitary and winding way between the mountains, but 
the sunlight drew towards evening, and presently 
the path to the station, indicated by a rough finger- 
post, entered a dark and lonely wood, called, in 
Welsh, the Wood of Dreams. 

Eve by degrees grew nervous, tired and footsore. 
She was harassed, too, by the possibility of after all 
missing her train. All around her, as far as she 
could see, tall aisles of pine trees stretched ap- 
parently for miles. It was rough, too, and the go- 
ing broken and diflGicult. A horrible doubt occurred 
to her — she had, she began to imagine, missed her 
way. Tears came to her eyes. She was alone in a 
country-side where English was by no means uni- 
versally understood. And, if the country she was in 
owned the cleanest criminal record sheet in the king- 
dom, and money might with safety, it was said, be 
left on the roadside, she was ignorant of these con- 
soling facts. Then, when finally it grew dark, and 
owls hooted in the trees, and a bat occasionally 
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whirred past her unpleasantly, misfortune finally 
overcame her. She trod upon a large loose stone, 
endeavoured to save herself, twisted and wrenched 
her foot. 

It was the crowning jest of spite. There was a 
boulder by the pathway, she reached it and sank 
down, ana she clasped the slim white hands that 
Mrs. Fellowes so much admired, and asked herself 
what in Heaven's name she was now to do. 

Heaven itself seemed, marvellously and instantly, 
to answer her. She heard through the trees a 
horse's foot-fall, and through the pines a rider ap- 
peared in the dim glimmer of the woods. Eve's first 
instinct had been a recoil of fear, then her heart 
leapt within her for joy, for this was no wild ma* 
rauder in search of booty, but a peaceable gentle- 
man who should render her assistance. 

The horse and rider drew slowly near, till they 
were opposite to her; the rider glanced down upon 
her, she thought, with a movement of surprise, then 
passed serenely on. . • . Eve could not believe her 
eyes — surely her plight must be evident, must pro- 
claim itself aloud. Here was she. Miss Martindale 
of Cheyne Walk, a Londoner, benighted and alone 
in the wilds of a Welsh forest — and a fellow-crea- 
ture, one of her own dass, a gentleman as she judged 
rather superficially from a vague outline — was 
abandoning her to her fate without so much as a 
**Good evening." Her heart beat, her breath came 
and went, distressfully. . . • She tried to call, but 
her effort was lost in the noise of the horse's placid 
foot-fall. She grew desperate ... he must hear. 
Then the rider, who was wondering rather grimly in 
his heart for whom the young woman on the stone 
could be waiting at that hour, turned and looked 
back • • • had he heard zcryf Something in her 
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attitude, even in the waning half-light, seemed help- 
less, appealing — ^he wheeled sharply and rode back. 

"Did you call?" he peered down at her. 

"Yes," Eve faltered, hesitated, went on — "I am 
so sorry, but — can you tell me, am I near Dyfi 
Road ? I must catch the Express and I have twisted 
my foot, and I don't want to go in the wrong direc- 
tion." She said it in one breatn, dismayed and vexed 
beyond expression at her own ridiculous situation. 

"Dyfi Road? Yes, you were going wrong. It is 
about a couple of miles from here." His voice ex- 
pressed none of the surprise he felt at the plight of 
a gentle-voiced stranger in this country where every 
stranger is counted. Eve in her inmost heart hoped 
he might have offered to ride on and send her back 
a conveyance. Instead he suggested that she should 
mount his horse and that he should lead it It 
seemed the only reasonable proposition and he threw 
his reins forward, and was about to dismount. 

"O I I couldn't," Eve said hastily. "I couldn't 
possibly, thank you very much.'' She rose as she 
spoke. 

The stranger looked down at her, and there was 
in his silence a certain cold surprise which she could 
feel, though it was too dark for them to see more 
than the outline one of the other. But "Here," his 
silence seemed to say, "is a strange young woman 
who calls me back out of my road to tell me she's 
hurt her foot and must get to the station none the 
less, and when I offer her the only possible way of 
doing so— at considerable bother to myself — ^she 
rather rudely refuses." 

Eve had endured a good deal for one nurtured 
as ^e had been. She blushed, then paled, but she 
nerved herself to endurance nevertheless. 

"If — ^if you were going in that direction and I 
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might walk with you • • /' she began. 'Ton see I 
don't know the way." She finished with an ominous 
break in her voice. 

"Oh I certainly. As you like." The stranger 
spoke rather coldly, and they started. 

If Eve could have paid several hundred pounds 
for the power of walking, she would at that moment 
whole-heartedly have paid it. • . . But it was agony 
to walk at all, even with the limp which she felt as 
supremely ridiculous in spite of the gathering and 
welcome darkness. 

"You will injure your foot badly." The strange 
young man drew rein, and dismounted resolutely. 
"If you won't mount, sit down by the roadside and 
m send you back a carriage from Dyfi. But you 
won't catch the train that way, while you could, 
easily, on my horse, you know — if you cared to try." 

"Thank you. Perhaps I had better after all. . . . 
I can't very well help myself," Eve said with as 
little ungraciousness as she could. She obeyed the 
rather authoritative young man's order, placed her 
good foot in his hand, and found herself mounted 
in a manner which to her seemed miraculous — as 
lightly and easily as a bird — into his saddle. Then 
once more they started. • . • He led his horse, and 
they went at a good, yet easy, pace through the 
pine-^woods. 

At first Eve had murmured a few words of ex- 
planation — ^the distant farmhouse, the sudden illness 
of a relation — ^her hurried drive and accident. But 
he had not taken up her story and the talk had 
died away. 

And then when they had gone some way the 
woods were lit by the rising pallor of the moon, and 
suddenly they were fairy-woods . . . the .Wood of 
Dreams, clear yet deeply impenetrable; grey yet 
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flooded with a lovely radiance. To Eve it grew to 
be, likewise, a fairy ride. As soon as she ceased 
walking, her foot had ceased to hurt; she was no 
longer nervous, but she felt rather a strange and 
dreamlike pleasure which she could have wished to 
last for even The quick yet gentle motion, the 
clean cool air, the scented mystery of the pineSf all 
lulled her senses with a trance-like charm. 

She looked down occasionally at the stranger's 
hand on the bridle, on the man below her whose 
face she had not seen, and could not now see. He 
walked with bent head, silently, as if absorbed, pene- 
trated, by the mystery or the beauty of the night or 
some other circumstance. Occasionally her thin grey 
skirt brushed against him, and then he drew away 
again abruptly. Eve grew after a while more con- 
scious of his presence, less conscious of the scene 
around. Or rather it was as though, strangely, by 
degrees the beauty of that phantom evening faded 
to a dimmer background, dissolved by his silent per- 
sonality, intangible yet magnetic. 

Then, suddenly, when Eve was beginning to wonder 
if they would eventually arrive, the wood about them 
grew darker, for the moon withdrew, and for a 
few moments they walked in complete darkness. 
Strangely, unaccountably, Eve felt her heart beat to 
the measure of the horse's hoofs . • . the darkness 
seemed fraught with somethiflg strange, unknown, 
electric. . . . They came out suddenly on the very 
edge of the woods. Below them, not a hundred 
yards away, down rough wooden steps in the dark- 
ness on the hill-side, were the lights of the station, 
and of Dyfi Road, gleaming. The horse of Its own 
accord stood still and Eve endeavoured to collect 
her wandering senses. 

The man at the bridle turned and looked up at 
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her and Eve looked down at him. In the faint 
glimmer they could each see the outline of the other's 
face, yet not so as to recognize it again. Eve should 
now alight, she felt Yet she could not alight. • . • 
How often had she seen women slip down easily, 
quickly from the saddle, without waiting for the 
masculine succour which now seemed to hery for 
* some reason, to be an unbearable thing. 

Her foot no longer hurt, she had forgotten it, so 
it was not fear of pain, but a sheer town-bred terror 
of slipping from this height, an unguessed distance, 
in the darkness which kept her motionless. So they 
remained gazing at each other, yet unseeingly • • . 
interminable ages it seemed. Suddenly below in the 
gleaming darkness the signal lights shone green and 
brilliant, breaking the spell which held them while 
they themselves remained in the dark at the edge 
of the woods. 

*Tou must dismount,** . • • he reached up to her, 
took her in his arms boldly, strongly. *The express 
is signalled." He lifted her froni his saddle and 
then, as she bent in a tardy, flurried desire to do 
something towards her own descent, the Inexplicable 
happened. . . . Eve could never afterwards, try as 
she might, recall how it happened, but, as this total 
stranger who had never seen her face, held her an 
instant in his arms, he paused, a tremor seemed to 
agitate him, and there in the shadow of the over- 
hanging trees that edged the woods, he drew 
her swiftly towards him, kissed her unbelievably, 
unshrinkingly, impetuously • • . then set her down. 

Eve Martindale, who in all her life had kissed no 
man, stood dazed, in sober earnest, with surprise. 
For one moment the woods and the hill-side seemed 
to spin round her as they must, she presumed, be 
spinning round for this young man. For he was, at 
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least, very properly and, it seemed, positivelyi cov- 
ered with confusion. He was a gentleman, succour- 
ing a damsel in distress like any Knight Errant of 
old, and how far from becoming was his conduct as 
a Knight or any other character of Romance— -as 
we read about it. • • . Incoherent apologies sprang 
to his lips • • • the scent that she used, he mur- 
mured, had gone to his head I Equally confused. 
Eve had murmured, and was afterwards furiously 
ashamed at having done so, the name of the scent — 
^Jardin de ma Mie/* She had thanked him hastily 
none the less, — and entirely ignoring the recent 
deplorable incident, — for his help, and had said with 
a sudden return to self-possession, that she could 
reach the station, and preferred to reach it, alone. 

Apparently infinitely relieved, the young man had 
raised his hat, remounted upon the grev steed that 
had so opportunely served her, and had turned, set 
spurs to his horse, and been swallowed up by the 
very path thev had come upon. It occurred to her 
then that he had come two miles or so out of his 
way to help her. 

Eve travelled back to London in the swinging, 
shaded, first-class carriage on the through train to 
Euston, «traordinarily troubled and amazed. That 
which had happened had all been so unheard of— 
her flight through that unknown, solitary country; 
her break-down ; her rescue ; and lastly the wildness 
of that final episode which should have filled her 
with anger. But had it? . . . Surprise, confusion, 
she had felt, — but anything else? She wondered. 
• . • She could recall nothing else. . . • 

Yet, any properly trained and constituted person 
of her age should have been furious, she thought,-— 
outraged, indignant. Instead, as she very wearily 
closed her eyes, she was conscious, rather, of a not 
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unresponsive thrill which filled her with a tempered 
shame. True — she recognized the fact with the 
truthfulness which was, perhaps, the most deep- 
rooted of her characteristics — ^that there was nothing 
— or so very little . . . that was personal in this 
strange tribute from a stranger, in so far as it was 
a tribute at all. Her cousins, for instance, she knew, 
would have called it an insult. . . . 

But — and the languor of profound fatigue stole 
through her veins as she sat wrapped in one of the 
Company's thick and comfortable rugs provided by 
the Guard — at least for a moment a tellow being 
had passionately needed her. That thought, with 
the swaying movement of the train, beat upon her 
tired brain, seemed to beat more warmly at her 
heart, so that she felt no haughty anger at the 
extreme liberty which had been taken in the dark- 
ness. She was the most fastidious, the most elusive, 
the most ethereal of beings, her friends would have 
said — ^but she felt, really, after her first instinctive, 
'womanly recoil, no anger. This, which by its so 
unfamiliar personal appeal, appealed to her against 
all the traditions and conventions of her Jife, was 
yet so impersonal, that, very drowsily in the swing 
of the carriage, she decided a virtuous anger would 
only be ludicrously wasted upon it. 

She would never even know who was the stranger 
of the woods. He could never know what strange 
young woman he had — ^by what strange prompting? 
. . . held in his arms that summer night. And if, 
owing to some unusual lack, or some unusual percep- 
tion, she chose to feel that though his action might 
condemn, vet she did not, was not able to, condemn 
him — ^if sne felt that, in their mysterious, uncom- 
muning ride in the pine-woods, in the later wild, 
unauthorized communion of a moment, she haa 
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gauged in him what rendered him for ever inunune 
from all blame of hers — all that, fanciful as it might 
be, was her concern, her secret. • • • 

And, to Eve, it was the most familiar, the most 
inevitable, matter so to commit things to the secret 
depths of her mind. She lived, in as far as she lived 
in the least bit vividly, alone. 

The train swung steadily, almost softly, onwards 
through the night. Outside, the Welsh mountains 
had frowned down upon it for the first part of Eve's 
journey, silent observers of this rushing, fiery, almost 
human thing, with its freight of living hopes and 
fears and desires. Silent and pitying they seemed 
to look down upon it and Eve, from their eternal 
fastnesses, their secure communings with the stars^ 
their immeasurable strength. . . . Then the country 
grew tamer, duller, — she was nearing England; the 
landscape changed to a more peaceful, more pastoral 
note. Tilled fields; meadows where cows slept under 
the lea of quiet hedges ; villages, asleep around pro- 
tective church-towers, glimmered suddenly upon 
distant risings of the ground, or a road cut white 
and level between dark farm-lands. Once and again 
a light might glimmer behind a drawn blind, — ^some 
harbinger perhaps of what we call Life; some 
friendly messenger of what is termed Death. 

It was an hour in which the spirit, waking, 
stretches wide, pulsating wings, hails that other 
spirit-world so close, and, seemingly, so infinitely far. 
Eve gazed out at the flying country; life itself seemed 
symbolized by this swift passage through a dimly 
apprehended land; she thought lucidly, accurately of 
the smaller conventions of life, its eternal issues. 
After all she was right about the episode of that 
evening. . . .It was better to have known, if briefly 
for a moment, some slight thing of the fever of the 
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world, its not ungenerous madness, than to have died 
entirely untouched. Passing strange as had been the 
one laying of her hand upon the Pulse of Life, it 
was better than to have gone entirely untouched in 
heart, and so entirely untroubled, to the grave. God 
had given His gifts, Life, Love, that of Sensation — 
the swift leaping of the blood, the passionate thrill 
of the nerves — for use. He had meant them all. In 
no mean and furtive way, but purely, sweetly, gener- 
ously, they were for use, for the betterment of the 
world. 

If this adventure of Eve's could have seen a con- 
tinuance, no doubt all Eve's pride, and that habitual 
reserve of hers, would have been at once in arms. 
Not thus, of course, could anything of permanence 
begin. But it had come out of the void to which 
it had returned. 

Eve rose, then, with a certain gentle resolution. 
Her aunt's illness came out upon her from the back- 
ground of her mind. She must sleep. She stretched 
herself upon the broad and comfortable seat of the 
carriage and drew the rug around her. By degrees 
her eyes closed, and the shadow of the swinging 
lamp fell in wavering lines upon her cold, soft cheek, 
her dark-circled eyes, the pallid sweetness of her 
face, upon the tired grace of her outstretched figure. 
She was asleep. 



CHAPTER III 

THE BALL 

EVE had found her great-aunt rather seriously 
unwell on her return to the large and quiet 
house in Chelsea. By the time that Mrs. Fellowes' 
illness was a thing of the past, instead of an active 
anxiety of the present, Eve had relegated to the pro- 
founder depths of her mind the remembrance of 
what had so threatened to enlarge its boundaries. 
She crystallized once more, though by degrees, into 
the serene calm of passivity, the graceful staidness 
of her life. She was aware, it is true, of an added 
experience, but she felt it became her dignity to dwell 
upon it no longer : if she was conscious, nevertheless, 
at times, of that impassioned — ^yet after all meaning- 
less ? — ^moment, she now blushed and refused to con- 
template it. 

She went indeed, at first, in constant fear of, some- 
how, in the fairly wide area of London, being 
brought face to face, in what way she could not 
quite say, with the stranger of the Wood of Dreams. 
She was constantly prepared, she who knew prac- 
tically no men, for the transfixing glance of a grey 
eye at a casual tea-party, the revealing flash of a 
black one in any stray drawing-room. Neither she 
nor the "Stranger'* had seen the face of the other 
except as an outline in the darkness, yet her heart, 
on her return to London, beat with terror at the turn 
of staircases, or even in innocent perambulations in 
unromantic streets. She entirely gave up the use of 
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Jardiu de ma Mie, her favourite $cent, which had 
worked so strangely on that memorable evening. 

AU thisi with £ve« was not entirely a matter of 
womanish modesty. There was, in the depths of 
her very modern soul, what we nowadays suppose 
to be a very modem confusion or subtlety of thought. 
There was something certainly of mere womanly 
reserve in her fears, but there was, also, an under- 
lying and quite acknowledged motive in her deter- 
mination never to lift the veil from the one romantic 
moment of her life. The man, presumably a young 
man, who had felt impelled to . . . behave so 
strangely in the woods, had, she supposed, taken her 
for a young girl, a girl of, say, eighteen. She would, 
she now felt, be covered with ridicule if, at her age 
she stood revealed as the blushing heroine of that 
rather absurd adventure. 

Eve Martindale did not, however, meet her 
^'Stranger.'' London failed to bring her face to face 
with the dark-eyed, darkly mysterious rider of her 
imagination, and the days passed, slipped into weeks 
and months till the equable tenor of her life was 
resumed as though no wild and fiery moment had 
ever broken, for a space, its tranquil peace. 

And now, eighteen months later, she was con- 
fronted by her imperious great-aunt's determination 
that she should go to her other aunt's ball. 

This determination of Mrs. Fellowes' was sup- 
ported at breakfast-time by Eve's finding beside her 
coffee-cup a letter containing a thick, oblong card 
with the information upon it, that Lady John 
Welwyn would be at Home a month from then, at 
300, Eaton Square, at 10.30 p.m. Dancing. The 
slightest hint of bitterness appeared in Eve's smile 
as she restored the card to its envelope and turned 
to her other letters. Really it was a trifle late in the 
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day for people to take to inviting her to balls. . . . 
In any case she was not going. 

But she did go. Mrs. Fellowes was so genuinely 
distressed at her great-niece's refusal to consider the 
matter, that she gave in, though the tears actually 
stood in the little old lady's ejes before Eve did so. 

"Of course" — Mrs. Fedo^^es folded her two small 
hands, with the narrow \vedaing-ring hanging a little 
loosely upon one finger — **of course, if it would bore 
you don't go ; don't think of me. Eve ; I should have 
liked to hear all about it, and if Margaret knows 
how to behave in London after being brought up 
among the aborigines of Scotland. But don't go to 
please me, of course, my dear." Mrs. Fellowes' 
guile was not wasted. Nothing would have induced 
Eve to go on her own account ; she ended by going 
on that of her great-aunt. What she was to wear 
was another subject in dispute. Eve at all times 
dressed charmingly; quietly, but admirably. Mrs. 
Fellowes, however, had now set her heart on Eve's 
appearing in wnite, and Eve was as resolutely set 
against so doing, and on that point she did not 
falter. 

"I have ordered a plain grey from Martin's — I 
can tell you all about the dance, and what Margaret 
looked like in grey just as well as in white." Evelyn 
had smiled finely; and Mrs. Fellowes had known her- 
self worsted. 

But on the evening of the famous dance Mrs. 
Fellowes had seen no reason for disapproving her 
niece's choice. Eve had gone up into Mrs. f eilowes' 
room to be inspected while Mrs. Smithneld and 
Pearson held candles on eacn side of her, tnere being 
no electric light in the house. The lace ivir. Fel- 
lowes had spent the energy, and a consiaeraole part 
of the income, of his later yeais in tuxuiture, which 
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was really old, and not merely ''antique/' and on 
expensive works of art, many of which were genuine, 
and he had strongly objected to electricity as a van- 
dalism. Mrs. FeUowes, for once, complied with the 
deceased gentleman's wishes. ''I didn't often when 
he was alive," she had said, a trifle grimly; ''it may 
be pleasant for him if I do so now." 

It was a strange, rather a pathetic scene — that in 
which Mrs. Fellowes, rather flushed in the shadows 
of the vast chintz-hung four-poster, peered out into 
the spaces of her bedroom at Eve in the long shim- 
mering silver frock into which her dressmaker, who 
had a delicate imagination and many inspiring de- 
signs, had finally transformed the plain grey of Eve's 
original order. Mrs. Fellowes was radiant. "It is 
exquisite, that silver dress-— exquisite. If there's a 
finer looking woman there I'll . . . well, I'll sell 
these pearls. Come here. Eve." 

Mrs. Fellowes extracted from the depths of a 
square black leather case, rather worn at the edges, 
which she held unlocked on the bed before her, a 
single string of pearls fastened with a single emerald. 
"You are to wear these," she held them rather 
tremulously towards Eve. 

"Oh I Aunt Caroline, I couldn't; I shouldn't 
dare." Eve drew back. 

"Bend down. Eve, and don't try my patience I 
They're for you, in any case, my child; if you lose 
them it will be your loss. There, let me see . . ." 
Eve had bent, and allowed her great-aunt to pass 
the pearls unsteadily over her head till they fell 
almost to her waist, glimmering upon the soft silver 
of her gown. Mrs. Fellowes sighed with pleasure. 
"You remind me of Lady Sophia Martindale in the 
Long Gallery at your great-grandfather's, Eve — » 
The Silver Lady we children called her." 



n 
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"Who was she? What happened to hcr?*'^ Eve , 
spoke absently, moving to catch her reflection in the 
dark cheval-glass. 

"Happened ? Why, nothing; she lived and 

— she died — ^that's all. But, now, go off, my dear; 
it's past eleven — and Smithfield here won't get a 
wink of sleep as it Ts.'* 

Eve ascended the familiar stairs of her aunt's 
house in Eaton Square with the unfamiliar sensa- ^ 

tion that a ball in a private house imparts to its 
habitues. The ball-caterers or decorators had done 
their work thoroughly, and transformed it to a be- 
decked and smiling strangeness of smilax, hanging 
garlands, and an overpowering scent of flowers. 
Lady John, looking almost equally unfamiliar in a 
tiara that had scarcely seen the light since her mar- 
riage, stood rather anxiously and plaintively at the 
head of the staircase as yet unencumbered with 
couples, for a waltz was in progress, and the ball 
was young. By her side, and carrying a heavy 
bouquet of white 'roses was Mai^aret Welwyn, 
Eve's half-cousin, a tall, very slim young person 
with the rather wild grace of a wood-nymph, a 
classically small head, a colour which fluctuated, and 
an appearance of very attractive and delicate shy- 
ness. Just behind her in the doorway were three or 
four young men in attitudes of some expectancy. 
And as Eve reached the landing and engaged her 
aunt in greetings rather more prolonged than is 
usual at such a moment, the wood-nymph, her cousin, 
with a quite undisguised "face," remarked that she 
was now going to dance. Her mother's back being 
turned to her, she disappeared into the dandng- 
room with one of the four young men. A' second 
was left encumbered with her flowers, and the other 
two with nothing at all beyond the evident desire 
of dancing with her later. 
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Eve, with a slight smile, observed this manoeuvre 
of the debutante, while she murmured to her aunt ap- 
preciative congratulations on the appearance of the 
house and her own pleasure on the occasion. With 
this last bold departure from Truth, wreathing her 
lips to a charming smile, Eve walked on into the big 
drawing-room, marvellously emptied and trans- 
formed. 

Like many London rooms, it was built in the shape 
of an L, and Eve found herself in the smallest cross- 
piece of that letter, while the band, the crush of 
dancers, and of bediamonded dowagers against the 
walls, were in the larger portion. The usual group 
of black-coated males stood, like gladiators on the 
edge of the arena, prepared to engage, by compul- 
sion or otherwise, in the fray. 

When Eve found herself standing alone and 
singularly friendless at this end of her aunt's draw- 
ing-room, she believed that she only then rightly ap- 
preciated the extent of her folly in coming there. 
Her aunt had made use of a siscer-in-Iaw's list of 
friends and acquaintances in the gi/ing of this dance, 
with the result, possible only in our many-branching 
society, that Eve found herself in a strange world 
amongst strangers. Lady John was bound to her 
post at the head of the stairs, and in any case Eve 
had no desire to play the part of the forlorn relation 
for whom introductions have perfunctorily to be ef- 
fected She would stay a quarter of an hour, and 
when opportunity occurred she would slip away, and 
she already saw m her mind's eye the skilful adapta- 
tion of facts which she would present to her great- 
aunt Caroline, instead of the truthfully bare relation 
of the complete fiasco that the evening would have 
proved if she had remained to endure it, and which 
would have cut Mrs. FelLowes to the heart 
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For Eve was almost ridiculously diffident. It was 
this quality of hers which had made her life, as 
she had lived it, possible. It was entirely typical of 
her attitude in life that she should now wish, not 
precisely to shrink away, but to step gently, quietly, 
but very finally, out of the glare of publicity. She 
never thought that, given a chance, people would 
come to her and make her one of them. Still less 
did it occur to her — it was impossible, that, given 
her character, it ever could occur to her — to "push'* 
herself even in the least obvious and the most per- 
mitted of ladylike ways. She was simply going home 
again, because she felt acutely out of place where 
she was, not in the least spitefully or angrily; but 
she was sensitive, and she had never had anyone to 
constrain her to overcome the feeling. 

She moved towards a long French window open- 
ing on to a balcony and stepped out. Overhead 
rather wild clouds fled swiftly through the sky, to 
which Eve raised her eyes, and in the contempla- 
tion of the beauty of the night she lost herself, her 
sense of futility. A moon, wilder than Eve believed 
the London moon capable of being, seemed to sweep 
with a majestic storminess from behind one piled-up 
mountain of doud to another; it drew her eyes, her 
heart. Beyond those storm-clouds, or so her hu- 
man fancy told her, was That to which she turned 
instinctively from the smallness, the poorness of life. 
• . • She remained absorbed in thought • . • she 
might have been a mystic at a cell-window, instead 
of a fine young woman at a ball. 

But just then her aunt, still with the harassed air 
of a hostess new to London, swept into the room. It 
was past midnight, and she might now leave the 
later-comers to their own attentions. She was a 
charming person, with a |)laintive smile which utterly 
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redeemed her face from the plainness which was all 
she herself saw in her looking-glass, and which all 
her life had saddened her quite unnecessarily. She 
looked now rather anxiously around, but her face 
cleared as she perceived the swelling throng of 
dancers and an entire absence of the frowning wall- 
flowers who prove a dance a failure. 

Lady John's return to the ball-room coincided 
with Eve's ; it seemed to the latter that the time had 
come when she might now slip away. But Lady 
John intercepted her. 

"I want to introduce some one Ito you— Mr. 
Graham Clavers ; he's charming. Don't go." 

Lady John returned in a moment from the stairs 
with a new arrival — ^the father of an extremely 
youthful and piquant-looking daughter. With iron- 
grey hair swept back from a broad forehead, and an 
iron-grey imperial to match, he had something of 
the air of a French Academician. He spoke, too, 
with a slightly foreign accent, and in a saddened tone 
he asked Eve for the pleasure of a dance, adding, 
"Lady John suggests it should be the supper-dance." 

Eve was unable to think of any reason for re- 
fusing his suggestion of supper. But it proved little 
more than a suggestion. "I never," he informed her, 
as they found a small table under a full-length and 
realistic oil-painting of the Regent, whidi Eve 
thought might be responsible for the declaration — » 
"I never eat supper." 

He conversed with her, however, with a detached 
brevity, which was not offensive because Eve per- 
ceived it was entirely unintentional. He supported 
an establishment which his daughter, she supposed, 
had decided should be of the world, worldly, and he 
did so entirely by his pen and the production of more 
books than it could be good for any man to write, 
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and it was hard that he should have to wear the 
midnight floor of ball-rooms as well. His thoughts 
were dearly absent, though he answered Eve with 
depressing courtesy, and listened to her few remarks 
with unresponsive attention. As a supper partner, 
and one who neither ate nor drank, but looked on at 
one's doing so, in what Eve took for a dismayed 
amazement, he was not exhilarating. Eve got up 
before very long, and without comment he followed 
her example and piloted a way up the stairs for her, 
and, after a bow, he left her. But he did not go 
away, but stood not far from her, yet quite absently, 
as though she had never existed. 

Eve, standing alone, looked down the long ball- 
room. It was a charming scene — the lighted white 
room, with its white flowers under the sparkling 
chandeliers; the mass of animated and youthful 
dancers; and, in the distance among the palms and 
greenery, the pale-blue coats and gold laces of the 
band that at the moment recapitulated the original 
wild and searching theme of the Viennese Waltz it 
was plapng. But to Eve it seemed, suddenly, as 
though It held a poignant, an unbearable sadness; 
gone was the sense of security, of refuge, she had 
felt on the balcony outside. She felt, instead, a wild, 
a passionate misery which was almost despair . . . 
the lights, the music • • • the young alien life 
around her • . • her own aloneness — for it came 
over her suddenly that in all the world her life held 
deeply but to one life. Was she not already like 
that Silver Lady who had merely lived — and then 
died? Was not the silver dress she had chosen for 
that evening typical of her exact resemblance to 
that dead shadow of a woman, that negation of life? 
Tears sprang to her eyes; she looked round for a 
way of escape, but she caught her late partner^s 
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glance ; it seemed to her questioning, though it was 
in reality merely vague. She paled. 

^'This waltz music," she said unsteadily, ''it upsets 
one. . . • 

"It is pretty," he said still absently; "don't you 
think so ?^' 

"Pretty, perhaps," she said almost light-headedly; 
"so gay and brilliant, yet behind it is something so 
tragic, so sad — ^like life." 

"Like life? Yes," he turned his grey eyes on her 
with more interest than he had shown in the whole 
of their intercourse, "life is sad; we must accept 
that——" 

His little daughter in rose-colour bounded up to 
him. "This is our dance, papa." 

"Very well ..." he nodded, his face lit up. 
Greatly to her surprise he turned to Eve. "May I 
have another dance — the next?" 

Eve murmured an affirmative, and it was not till 
he was gliding down the room, with his little girl, 
that she realized she had conunitted herself to re- 
maining. 



CHAPTER IV 

JULIAN ARMITAGE 

EVE was now left standing entirely alone. Even 
the crowd of black-coated * 'gladiators** had 
melted imperceptibly, and Lady John's ball might, in 
so far, be counted eminently successful. 

Eve, however, now noticed one other person who 
like herself seemed to be aloof and solitary — a 
young man, sufficiently tall to lean occasionally with 
one elbow upon the mantelpiece behind him and 
opposite to herself. But there was this difference 
between him and her, that whereas she acutely felt 
her isolation, his seemed not in the least to perturb 
him. Rather the contrary. Eve now realized that 
she had, ever since her own arrival, seen, without 
noticing, his presence at that end of the room, and 
the fact that he had occasionally disappeared into 
the ranks of the dancers and returned with unruffled 
calm to the marble mantelpiece against which it 
seemed his peculiar pleasure more or less to recline. 
From this vantage-point, the young man who ap- 
peared to be about thirty years of age, and who af- 
forded an eloquent example of an Anglo-Saxon out, 
presumably, for amusement, surveyed the scene 
with a pensive dispassionateness that at a happier 
moment might have struck Eve as piquant. 

But she turned now impatiently away from its 
contemplation. This was precisely the sort of young 
man Eve, in a convenient colloquialism, would have 
least use for. He was a clear-featured, rather fair- 
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haired and slightly superior-looking young man, who 
Eve was convinced would have no use for her. If 
he disturbed the even tenor of his thoughts suf- 
ficiently to want to dance, he would dance, she was 
sure, with a young married woman, or, at least, a 
conventionally youthful and successful debutante. 
Success would be his test of the values of anv given 
thing, and Eve counted herself, if not a failure, at 
least in as far as the opinion of this young man 
would go, a fetnme manquee. There was something 
in his extreme and rather aloof correctness which 
told her so, and which brought to the surface of her 
mind an idea which, unknown to her, really floated 
continually just below it — ^the idea that every woman, 
who had not distinctly a vocation to the con- 
trary, should be married. Marriage might be a 
tyranny, a slavery, even a folly if one liked, but a 
woman as woman, in the fulfilment of that airily un- 
catalogued thing, her metier de femme, must start by 
enduring it. To be a woman without marriage, or 
youth — ^to this young man and his kind — ^would 
be a state of things verging on the ridiculous. 

Eve turned then away, and even moved a step or 
two towards the long window half-open to her 
balcony. But if her design was to pass unnoticed, 
and, especially, to escape any further kindly, but 
rather mortifying attentions from her aunt, she took 
the wrong means of effecting it. Lady John at that 
moment came down the room, her charming face 
now for the first time less anxious than it had been. 

To her consternation she beheld Eve alone, and 
apparently lonely. She looked round. It might or 
might not be the extreme of fashion to introduce 
people to each other, but it was a fashion that she, 
in common with all kind-hearted and successful host- 
esses, meant to pursue if she thought fit. She saw a 
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young maiff whom she had never seen in her life, 

leaning against her mantelpiece. * She crossed the 
room with her appealing smile, and, with no smallest 
reference to either of their wishes, she introduced 
the young man, whose name she <^d not know, to 
Eve, whose name he did not catch, and then left 
them confronting each other. 

The young man, as modem civilization obliged, 
bowed and demanded the pleasure of dancing with 
this unknown young woman. Eve hesitated — but 
Lady John was looking at her. 

^^The one after this," she answered gravely, and 
then her author, Mr. Graham Clavers, appeared 
suddenly from the doorway and bore her off. 

When she returned once more to her comer by 
the open window, and the writer with a punctilious 
bow finally left her, the young man advanced to- 
wards her. "Shall we dance?" he said, with scarcely 
more apparent interest than the author had dis- 
played. 

They started; but Eve was tired. She had had 
scarcely any supper, and her step lacked animation; 
she longed to be let alone, and allowed to go home in 
peace. But her great-aunt, talking in the doorway — 
where Eve vowed with vexation she had stood the 
entire evening — ^had her eye on Eve, the latter 
seemed to feel, and she could not be ungracious. 

"Shall we stop?" she said, nevertheless without 
her customary gentleness. She was bound by no ties 
but those of a superficial and passing courtesy to be 
pleasant to her partner. 

The young man drew out at once with consum- 
mate ease, and no apparent effort, from the closely- 
wedged mass of dancers. "Are you tired?" he said, 
with what seemed to Eve's jaded senses a cold un- 
concern. "Would you like anything?" 
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IVe had supper, thanks," she said with an equal 
coldness, ''but I would like something to drink, I 
think." 

A gleam of something that in ball-rooms. Eve 
told herself, might pass for interest, lit his eye. 

"So would I, I believe, he said. **Shall we go up ?" 

He led the way upstairs to a front room, trans- 
formed for the occasion into a refreshment-room, 
and asked for some champagne. He had not con- 
sulted Eve, but she was too tired to comment on the 
fact when he handed her a glass filled to the brim 
with the sparkling yellow wine. She drank it silently 
beneath the sardonic eye of the hired head-waiter, 
the profundity of whose glance attested the pro- 
fundity of his disillusion. Yet as Eve drank she felt 
better. She took a sandwich from the table and ate 
it, and then she ate another. Then she turned rather 
suddenly and confronted her partner, who had put 
down his glass, and, apparently because there was 
no mantelpiece, was leaning upon the buffet-table 
while he rather gravely, yet with a certain gleam of 
amusement in his otherwise unmoved countenance, 
watched her. Eve reddened a little. 

"I . . •" she began, for she had, truth to tell, for- 
gotten him, so profound had been her depression ; the 
mental gloom induced by fatigue and strangeness 
had positively obscured her mind for the time being. 

"I was only wondering," he said, "how far away 
you were in spirit." He began on a tone that was 
almost teasing. He reverted suddenly, as remem- 
bering that she was a new acquaintance, to a more 
conventional tone, "I mean I was wondering how 
long you would be before you spoke." 

"You must think me very rude." Eve endeavoured 
to speak with the reserved dignity of her former ut- 
terances, but somehow the situation had altered; 
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some of the sparkle of her wine had made things 
sparkle around her. She had been in need of food, 
that also was evident. "But I was so hungry. . . ." 

"Hungry?" Amusement which was not mocking, 
yet had a remote affinity with mockery, glimmered 
once more in his eye. "I thought you had just had 
supper?" 

"Oh I Supper. . . ." Eve raised her glass a 
little, and looked at the bubbles sparkling up and 
down in it 

"This is enigmatic," he said, "you've had supper, 
and yet you say 'supper' as if you said *ashes.' " 

"I had supper" — Eve, with her wine-glass in her 
fine, gloved hand, emphasized her point — "with an 
author who never eats supper. I had a strawberry." 
She looked at him, and they both laughed — ^the ice 
was broken. 

"Oh, let me reinforce the strawberry." He took 
from the buffet a plate of attractive-looking biscuits. 

"Thank you. I had a quail too," Eve added with 
a slight blush. 

"Ah I now you've spoilt your story." 

"It was a story," Eve laughed, "or it would have 
been, if I'd left it at the strawberry." 

"Yes, but a better one. You must never spoil a 
good story for the sake of . • ." 

"The truth?" 

"A scruple." 

"There is the music, isn't it?" They had been 
laughing in a quite friendly way together, but the 
music recalled Eve to seriousness. She could not 
keep her partner dallying up there, he would want 
to dance with some one else. She put down her glass 
and moved towards the door. He followed. What 
his intention was, whether he did or did not intend to 
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dance with some one else must remain uncertain. But 
Lady John was on the landing as they came down. 

"Dancing, that's right, Eve." She nodded at them 
both, and at Eve's partner with a glance which 
seemed in some inexpressed, and quite loftily lady- 
like way, to dare him to abandon her great-niece. 

"Are you dancing this?" he obeyed the hypnotic 
suggestion of Lady John's usually kind and quiet 
eye. 

"No." 

"Then may I have it?" 

Eve had not observed her aunt's very unusual 
tactics. She smiled prettily and they waited tenta- 
tively for a propitious moment to join the dancers. 
Food, a glass of champagne, a little pleasant inter- 
course had altered the face of things; she felt cheered, 
inspirited, light-hearted. When, finally, her partner, 
with an assured swiftness, launched out into the gay 
press of couples, she was light-footed as well. They 
danced silently, intently, with the exquisite precision 
and lightness — ^the subtle responsiveness in the swing 
and lilt of every movement — ^the oneness, that, to 
many dancers, make of an absolutely perfect dance 
the one absolutely perfect pleasure. It came to an 
end, however, and her partner looked down on Eve. 

"Shall we go upstairs again?" he said with some- 
thing more nearly resembling animation than he had 
yet exhibited. 

Eve smilingly looked up at him. 

"You must be very thirsty." 

"I don't mean the buffet necessarily," he said com- 
posedly, "but it will be cooler and quieter." He led 
the way. 

Eve's blood was now up ; that is, it coursed swiftly 
and gaily through her veins. It might have been 
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her first dance; exhilaration radiated, for her, in the 
now heated atmosphere of Lady John's large house 
— a quickened joy lighted her eyes, and a spice of 
recklessness in which that morning she could not 
have believed. She was young — ^buoyant — chappy. 

She followed her partner. There was the usual 
concourse on the stairs, but on the next floor there 
was not a soul to be seen. The door of a room next 
to that in which they had partaken of refreshment 
stood partly open. 

"Here, let's try this," the young man, rather im- 
petuous it seemed, pushed open the door. 

Eve drew back. "That won't " she began. 

"Yes, it will," he said, "the very thing." 

It was a sitting-room, softly shaded, with an in- 
viting sort of settee, half saddle-back, half Chester- 
field sofa, across the far comer near a writing-table. 
Evidently destined for sitting-out purposes, it was, 
at this hour, remote, solitary and neglected, — pre- 
sumably unknown. 

"It seems r" she began rather doubtfully. 

"It seems — ^what?'* The young man had already 
moved to the inviting settee at a considerable dis- 
tance from the one soft light of the room — he 
looked back at her with a half quizzical smile. 

"Oh I nothing," she said hastily, and sat down. 

There was the slightest suggestion of flirtatious- 
ness about her partner's manner: Eve stiffened. The 
psychology of a dance, so to speak, is no doubt dif- 
ferent from that of other social occasions. A cer- 
tain intimacy is engendered by its very circumstances. 
A friendliness which might elsewhere be snubbed as 
familiarity is all but licensed by the less conventional 
and more natural laws which govern its develop- 
ment. Eve stiffened nevertheless. She was not a 
foolish "bud," and would not behave as one. 
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Her companion was sensitive to shades of feeling, 
apparently, for he imitated her. He made some 
trifling and quite conventional remark. Her anima- 
tion returned. By degrees her armour of stand-off- 
ness was forgotten, and the pleasurable excitement 
of a delightful dance banished a too meticulous care 
of her dignity. They lapsed into friendliness and if 
there was, as before, a shade of something more in 
her partner's manner. Eve now affected to ignore it. 

"I very nearly didn't come to this dance to-night," 
he said presently. 

Good breeding, Eve felt, constrained her to in- 
form him that the dance was given by a relation 
of hers. 

"Is that so?" he had paused, "then I suppose 

I really didn't catch your name." 

"Martindale," Eve said briefly. "One never does 
hear names. I did not hear yours." 

"Because Lady John didn't know it." They 
laughed. 

"It is Armitage, at your service. If you would 
like my Christian name as well " 

"Oh, no," Eve said hastily. "I didn't " 

"I shall tell it you all the same — ^Julian." He was 
leaning back against the cushion of the settee when 
that unmistakable look and manner which did in- 
deed now indicate a deliberate, if veiled desire, in 
plain English, to flirt. "I tell you, you see," he said, 
"because I think Christian names are interesting. I 
like guessing them. May I guess yours?" He 
turned suddenly to her. 

"How frivolo a dance makes one feel." Eve 
smiled lightly and ignored his question. "Do you go 
to many?" 

"A good few. How is it that we have never, 
met?" 
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^*I wonder." She smiled with a certain malice. It 
was amusing, for the moment, to pass for a fre- 
quenter of dances, she, who when dances began, was 
usually seated in her white dressing-gown in the 
charmed quiet of her window recess overlooking the 
river preparatory to retiring to the untroubled cool- 
ness of her pillow. 

"Of course in the day-time," he pursued, "I'm 
working, so naturally I don't go out much, but of an 
evening — ^ — " 

"Working?" Eve took up the less personal ele- 
ment in his words. "Do you really work?" She 
turned towards him with a gesture that was involun- 
tarily inquisitorial, half shv and wholly charming, or 
so he thought. 

"Work? Of course I ao, why not?" he returned 
her glance hardily, he leant a little towards her, nar- 
rowing his eyes. "You won't let me guess your 
name, perhaps you will guess my work." 

Eve really wished to know what this very fine, 
very superior, yet — she could not but pleasurably 
know — interested young man did for a living. She 
enumerated all the states of being she could think of, 
the army, the navy, the bar, and many others, at all 
of which he shook his head. 

"I suppose mere clerks who work in offices are 
worms in your eyes," he said then, with the insistent, 
yet malicious, glance from which Eve constantly 
glanced away, not indeed because she found it in any 
sense offensive — no one outside the genus prude 
could have so construed it — ^but from some invincible 
inability to meet it. "I occupy a stool — a humble 
but arduous post — at the Foreign Office." 

"Oh I'* Eve reddened at her own stupidity. "I 
don*t call that real work," she rallied. "You leave 
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at four, and when you're there I believe there's more 
spare time than work." 

"Then why do you think they pay me? for mere 
decorative purposes?'* 

Eve laughed, then blushed Sgain a little. 

They continued in a tone of light, yet on the young 
man's part, increasingly pressing, trifling. His inter- 
est in his partner visibly grew. Time passed. . . . 
The music stopped, recommenced, stopped again, 
and then again. Eve at first had made an effort to 
return to the ball-room. 

"Do you want to dance ?'^ He leant against his 
end of the sofa ; his manner indicated— or affected — 
a half-indulgent amusement as at the eagerness of 
a child. 

"No.'' Eve hesitated. "It's not that— *-." He 
resumed their former conversation. 

She made one more attempt later. *^We had bet- 
ter go down," she began. 

"Are you engaged?" 

"No." Eve half reddened. To whom should she 
be engaged? She made no further effort to go. 

But, presently, though the time flew by, she be- 
came aware that it was getting late. She said so. 

"Oh! No," he said calmly and looked into her 
eyes. "It is quite early." He admired her immensely 
— that was certain. He had noticed her downstairs, 
from the beginning, in her shimmering silver dress, 
^the slim elegance of her figure, the delicate light 
poise of her head, the enchanting turn of her neck, 
and it had interested him to see her standing alone. 
Something In the lack of banal attentions a young 
woman of her appearance should by rights have 
received, pleased him. What seemed to him the vir- 
ginal aloofness of her attitude — ^her solitude in that 
crowd — ^pleased the strong element of fastidiousness 
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in him. The masculine element as well. He had, 
for the moment, fallen a little bit in love with this 
quiet yet extremely alluring young woman. This 
had dawned on his never obtuse intelligence. . • . 
He had by very slow degrees moved a little bit 
nearer to her on the settee. When Eve said it was 
late he, as if absently, yet audaciously, slid his arm 
along the back of the settee behind her ; she merely 
moved away from him and continued talking, coolly 
ignoring. • • • Her right hand rested upon the sofa 
beside her; still with apparent absence he laid his 
own upon it, without a tremor, without an apparent 
qualm. 

This was no novice, apparently, in the gentle art 
of ball-room flirtation. Eve rose. She ignored his 
demonstrations as though they had not been. If he 
was audaciously impertinent she could, at least, be 
dignified. 

"It is late," she said coldly, "or at least I am 
going. I am tired." 

He had the grace, not to redden precisely, but to 
smile deprecatingly and to ignore his own indiscre- 
tion as she did. "Going?" he said. "And I suppose 
you won't tell me where." She made no answer but 
moved towards the door. "I don't even know your 
name, properly." 

Eve smiled m spite of herself, and a dimple in her 
left cheek became visible. "I told it to you," she 
said and shook her head. As ajmatter of fact she, 
too, liked her partner. 

"Martindale," he said. "Yes; you did tell me 
that much, Miss — er — Martindale." 

Eve bit her lip. "I never said that/^ she mur- 
mured. She had wished to pass for this one evening, 
with this young man she would never see again, for 
a married woman. 
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"What? you don't mean you are married?" he 
said frowningly — ^he stood now holding the handle 
of the door before which she stood, anxious to 
depart. "Oh 1 No, I know you're not," he said, with 
a return to his former manner, half humour, half 
defiance. 

"How can you mean? how can you know?" For a 
moment Eve looked him levelly in the eyes, like him- 
self rather defiantly. 

"I don't know," he said looking down at her, 
"how I know, but I do know. I am right, aren't I ?" 

"If you like." Eve dropped her eyes. She felt a 
strange sensation, something that should have been, 
that was almost anger, and that was an indefinable 
pleasure. Then she frowned. "Please open the 
door," she said coolly, though she then smiled up at 
him, "my aunt— Lady John — ^is probably looking 
for me." 

He shrugged his shoulders the very slightest trifle, 
then opened the door. Eve went out. It struck her 
jsuddenly that it was late. She went rather hastily 
downstairs. 

The ball-room had perceptibly thinned out, Lady 
John was at her old place on the stairs, but she was 
now saying good-bye. By her side was her sister- 
in-law, Lady Monmouth, whose list had served for 
the giving of the dance, a stout, good-natured look- 
ing person with a rather high colour and snow-white 
hair ornamented with a magnificently hideous tiara 
of large diamonds. 

"You, Eve !" she cried, with every appearance of 
cheery astonishment, as Eve came rather quickly 
downstairs. "I never knew you went to dances. 
Eve. You'll come to mine, my dear, on Tuesday ; I 
insist. I've heaps of men — I always ask nine hun- 
dred. So come you must. I'll send you a card. I 
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never saw you look so charmbg — and a channing 
dress," she put up an Ivory lorgnette that seemed to 
focus the rays of her beaming good-nature upon Eve. 
"Too bad of you never to have come to me of an 
evening before." 

Eve smiled a trifle vaguely; she was still a little 
confused from the extraordinarily unusual spending 
of her evening, land both her great-aunt and this 
stout, pleasant Lady Monmouth seemed, to her 
guilty sense, to be scrutinizing hen She seemed to 
detect inner meanings in Lady Monmouth's simple 
words, and both ladies seemed to her to have gazed 
for a brief, yet pregnant, second after her late part- 
ner as he disappeared down the broad white stairs of 
the emptying house. 

"I never do go out," she murmured, but Aunt 
Adela's dance has been so pleasant " 

"Then you must certainly come to mine. Now 
mind! or Fll never forgive you, Eve. I'm not one 
of those people who can't have an extra girl because 
I've got no men. I've asked nine hundred 1" 

Lady Monmouth's smile melted into the creases 
of her pleasant face. She was a lady of some sixty 
summers, but she had an unfailing taste for "jollity," 
and to make others "jolly" was the first article of 
her simple creed. Other departing guests came out 
of the ball-room and Eve was saved from the neces- 
sity of answering. She went on downstairs. 

Her late partner was in the hall. He appeared 
engrossed In conversation with a young man of much 
his own age and general appearance of extreme, of 
ultra-smartness, but as Eve reached the bottom step 
of the stairs on the noiseless carpet, he wheeled 
round suddenly, and his companion, with the tact of 
the accommodating male, melted imperceptibly 
streetwards. 
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"Arc you going to Lady Monmouth's?" Mr. 
Armltage of the Foreign Office intercepted Eve on 
her way to the cloak-room, but with so much appear- 
ance of respectfully detached interest that he had 
rather the air of rendering her a service. 
"I don't know. I may have to. Why?" 
"Merely that I am going. So naturally"— he 
bowed gravely — "it would be delightful if you 



were." 



"I see. YouVe got a card?" Eve was nervously 
alive to the possibility of Lady Monmouth appear- 
ing on the turn of the stairs above her, and she spoke 
absently for something to say, moving, as she did 
so, towards the almost deserted cloak-room. 

"I don't know if I've got a card," this blase, and 
no doubt somewhat spoilt young man, retorted, "but 
if I have not, I shall get one." 



E 



CHAPTER V 

AFT£R THE BALL 

VE*S heart smote her when she beheld Moulton 
upon the box of Mrs. Fellowes' brougham. 
The elderly coachman appeared to her guilty con- 
science positively shrunken with fatigue. She 
entered the carriage hastily. If she had had any 
idea of remaining so late she would have returned 
in a cab. 

But was this really she» Eve asked herself, staring 
out at the white glimmer of dawn to the eastward, 
she, who had come to her great-aunt's dance from 
a sense of duty, of bored and weary necessity, a few 
hours before, and was now leaving in the hurr^ of 
the very latest departures like any scatter-bramed 
debutante at a boy and girl dance ? . . • She looked 
down in astonishment at her white-gloved hands 
clasped in her lap upon the silvery sheen of her ball- 
gown. She was not dreaming. • • • This was Eve 
Martindale. 

She alighted at the tall iron gates of her home, 
cicssed the tesselated garden, and let herself into 
the greyly glimmering hall with a strong feeling of 
unreality that was confusing, but pleasant, buoyant, 
and exhilarating. She undressed mechanically, stand- 
ing before the oval glass of her dressing-table, where 
so frequently she stood in a gentle despondency that 
was merely not bitter because it was lifeless. She 
unclasped her aunt's fine pearls from her neck where 
they lay shimmering in the leaden light from the 
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river, then laid them almost carelessly on the lace 
toilet-cover. She reached up and unfastened the 
back of her ball-dress with the dexterity of absent- 
mindedness, then slid out of the fine white garments 
beneath it; and then, faithful to long habit, stood 
finally in her white dressing-gown, gazing out upon 
the tide running heavily to the sea. 

But, of what she thought, she could not have said, 
for her mind worked independently of her con- 
sciousness. But it was as though a door had opened 
suddenly, and she was looking out upon an extraor- 
dinary number of vistas as vivid and surprising as 
they were unexpected. Yet nothing had happened. 
. . • She had been to a dance, and she had been 
brought into contact with an unknown fellow-creat- 
ure. Yet, strangely, the fact persisted that, whereas 
her soul had seemed to her to have been asleep, it 
was now awake. 

She lay down, then, between the sheets — ^lavender- 
scented like country sheets — of the comfortable 
mahogany bed in her charmingly pretty room, and 
before long she fell into a deep and dreamless sleep, 
and slept till morning. 

But when, with the morning, the arrival of her tea, 
the drawing up of lace-edged blinds by the exquis- 
itely neat, pink-gowned housemaids, the setting in 
order of her meticulously orderly room — ^with all 
this, which was so familiar, so placid, so narrowing, 
in its trim smugness, she returned with a sudden lucid 
clearing of her brain to what she considered a full 
grasp of consciousness. She sat up in bed and drank 
her tea. Tlie sleeve of her fine cambric night-gown 
fell away from her arm, revealing its rounded white- 
ness, but Eve was not given to the contemplation of 
the whiteness of her arm. 
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**If you please, Miss Eve" — the door had opened 
to reveal Mrs. Smithfield's expressively plain coun- 
tenance — "Mrs. Fellowes would wish you to break- 
fast in bed; she always did so after a bail, as a young 
lady." 

*'I daresay. Smithy," Eve smiled; "but I'm going 
to get up. Because I've been so silly as to stay up till 
all hours last night, I'm not going to waste more 
time this morning. Tell Aunt Caroline I'm conung^ 
in presently to tell her about the bail — ^my last ball," 
she added, under her breath, as Mrs. Smithfield, in 
the red flannelette dressing-gown that Eve seemed 
to remember since the dawn of time, moved slowly 
towards the door. 

Eve rose presently, briskly and brightly. The 
morning was the busiest time of her day — so busy, 
with her care of a confirmed invalid, and her per- 
sonal, scrupulous ordering of a large household, that 
that half of the day might be said not to belong to 
her at all. So swift and matter-of-fact was she, 
however, on this particular morning that by twelve 
o'clock there was not a duty left which she could 
feel called upon to fulfil. Everything was ordered ; 
Mrs. Fellowes knew everything Eve could — or did 
tell her of the ball of the night before ; the flowers 
were all done, the menu written. A bright, smiling, 
deadly perfection surrounded her in her great-aunt's 
charming house. She had not a care in the world, 
not a worry, not a trouble, not an interest. 

Eve had gone down to her sitting-room on the 
ground-floor. She pulled herself up sharply as she; 
realized her thoughts. Of course, she had an in- 
terest, a deep and tender interest in her bright, in- 
domitable, delightful aunt upstairs. But it could not 
last. There was the rub. It was the one really 
vital thing in her life^p-nrircumstances had narrowed 
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Hfe down to this — and it was destined to see an 
end which could not be long delayed. But she 
resolutely closed her mind to the thought. She 
went to the piano, opened it, and set herself to 
practice a new song. But by degrees she ceased to 
sing, while her fingers strayed over the notes till 
they, too, at length stopped, and Eve turned on the 
music-stool and gazed out over the rows of mar- 
guerites and pink geraniums in the front garden to 
the Embankment beyond. 

Well, yes, she would think about the dance of the 
evening before. . . . She had enjoyed it. It had 
been marked for her with a certain measure of 
pleasure, even of ^'success," as women counted such 
things; she had not been entirely neglected, the 
hopeless failure she had expected to be. She had 
even acquired possibly — and certainly temporarily — 
what is popularly known as an "admirer." That he 
had got somewhat out of hand, towards the end of 
the evening was, if a regrettable fact, yet probably 
a fairly common one, — therefore possibly not one 
at which to feel any undue and unpleasant heart- 
searchings. It had all been really harmless if excit- 
ing, and had probably followed the lines of many 
dance incidents. But it had been no more than that. 
... In the cold light and reason o'f morning the 
happenings of the night before merged into their 
proper place, that of rather pleasant, but quite 
negligible, social amenities. She got up resolutely 
from the piano, and, a little later, went out. 

In the afternoon her half-cousin Margaret Wel- 
wyn, who adored her, came in in a whirlwind. She 
was no whit paler or less radiantly nymph-like for 
her evening's dissipation. She threw her arms round 
Eve's neck. 

"Darling Eve," she cried, "you were the belle of 
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the evening yesterday. Simply ripping. • • • Aunt 
Mafy Monmouth is simply crazy for you to go to 
her hop on Tuesday. You will, won't you? I sup- 
pose that old tartar upstairs will let you.*' 

"Old what?" Eve put down the piece of fine em- 
broidery at which she was working. "What do you 
mean, Margaret?" 

"Old Aunt Caroline." Miss Welwyn jerked a 
slim blue-veined thumb ceilingwards. 

"Margaret, how dare you ? . . . If it hadn't been 
to please her, if she hadn't begged me . . . I'd 
never have gone to Aunt Adela's last night. I mean 
I never go to dances." 

"Rotten of you, then, Eve. When you look like a 
princess in a fairy story." 

"Margaret." . . . Eve blushed and smiled in 
spite of herself. She, too, was extremely fond of 
her young cousin, the contrast between whose ap- 
pearance and whose manners, however, was a per- 
petual surprise. 

"But I must fly." . . . Miss Welwyn adjusted 
her flower-hat above her flower-like face in the glass. 
"I came away while darling Mother was choosing 
lozenges at the stores — Mother loves lozenges — 
and I expect she's done, and she won't know where 
I have got.to." 

"Oh 1 Margaret . . . poor Aunt Adela I" 

Eve followed, with her eyes, her young cousin as 
she fled through the garden and into the waiting car 
at the gate. She smiled, then sighed and turned 
away. 

And thou^ she told herself repeatedly that she 
had no intention of going to the Ritz Hotel where 
Lady Monmouth was entertaining, in accordance 
with the novel fashion of not enduring the intolerable 
nuisance of ball-giving in one's own house, she went 
*^heles8. 
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And she danced almost exclusively with Julian 
Annitage. That is, after a half-hearted dance or two 
with partners of Margaret's, and one with Graham 
Clavers who seemed to remember he had met her 
somewhere, she found herself alternately dancing 
in the pillared ball-room, or sitting on the terrace 
under the stars, or, later in the evening, in the long 
lounge-hall upstairs that was frequented by but few 
low-voiced couples. Eve had, more or less per- 
functorily endeavoured to prevent this ball follow- 
ing the identical course of her last ball. But it had 
done so nevertheless. ... At its close she might 
have known Julian Armitage for years. It seemed 
they had sat talking, looking occasionally into each 
other's eyes and then sometimes — ^usually on her part 
only — swiftly away, for a quite indefinite time. She 
got to know his profile as intimately as she knew any« 
thing on earth, the straight line of his nose, the sud- 
den sweep back of hair from his forehead. The 
little pearl studs on his shirt-front were impressed, 
without her knowing it, on her memory for all time. 
The cadences of his voice grew, it seemed, to have 
the familiarity of a voice long known. But this 
effect of duration did not produce that of homeliness ; 
on the contrary there was a strange breathlessness 
underlying the positively flying hours — a wild sense 
of adventure, of setting forth, of not-knowing-what- 
next. Mr. Armitage had not repeated what Eve had 
mentally tabulated as his "peculiar" behaviour at 
her aunt's ball. He had seemed, indeed, to hold 
himself in hand with a smiling, almost supercilious, 
disapproval of his late impetuosity. But there was 
the quality of tensity in their evening; the gradual 
pressing back of Eve to her uttermost trenches of 
verbal defence, which marks the oncoming, the at- 
tack, of the would-be conquering male. 
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And Mr. Armitage, who was by no means, as Eve 
rightly surmised, a novice in the whirlpool of Lon- 
don Society, and who was extremely level-headed at 
that, was by no means disappointed with his even- 
ing. He had, at the last moment, much doubted 
the wisdom of coming. So many charming evenings 
in his life had been ruined by the one following. 
Women, to this fastidious young man, were too often 
disappointing. Girls were apt to prove unduly senti- 
mental, silly, or surprisingly transferred their inter- 
est elsewhere. Married women were, at best, a very 
dangerous quantity. But there was something in the 
elusiveness, the stand-offishness, the shyness of this 
young woman that was in itself alluring ; she seemed 
to him to combine in herself as he saw more of her, 
the freshness of the unmarried with the finish of the 
dangerous married woman whose intimacy he 
avoided. Yet she was not married. Nor, obviously 
he supposed, as she was still free, did she wish to 
marry. Here, then, was an extraordinary assem- 
blage of ideal conditions. 

For he was, on his side, almost forcibly a bachelor. 
He extracted one hundred and fifty pounds a year 
from a begrudging government, and a "competency** 
from his father ; but he must, he imagined, wait many 
years before he could think of the brilliant marriage 
which he unconsciously visualized as both the fruition 
of his labours and their death-knell. He would 
marry when he had really "arrived,'* but he was 
sub-consciously romantic enough to feel, without 
knowing he felt it, that his fine and provident mar- 
riage would be the end of the best of him. He 
might achieve much, almost anything — ^politics were 
his ultimate goal — after and partly through mar- 
riage. But he would leave behind the rather vision- 
ary, even slightly mystical, young man who was so 
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remarkably well concealed with the outer, extremely 
smart one, who went daily to the Foreign Office in 
WhitehaU. 

But, in spite of what Eve could not but own, even 
to herself 9 was the exciting nature of the evening, she 
was determined not to pay her partner the too 
marked compliment of again remaining to its very 
end. 

'* What, already ? Surely not ?" he showed his sur- 
prise when Eve announced her intention of leaving. 

**I don^t usually sit every one out." . • • She rose. 
l*m like the ideal housemaid — an early riser. So I 
really must go." 

"But you came with the Welwyns." 

"But I'm not going with them. That's arranged ; 
I take a taxi. Margaret won't leave till the last 
couple has been turned o£f the premises." 

He thought a moment. "Then shall I see about 
a taxi while you get your doak?" He offered no 
further opposition and Eve, while he disappeared, 
made her farewells. 

He saw her into her cab. ^Might I see you 
home?" he said quite coolly as Eve came through the 
round swing door of the Hotel. She looked at him 
in amazement. In their walk of life it was not done, 
this seeing home of a young woman by a young man. 
They were not denizens of those remoter suburbs 
where a cheerful freedom may prevail. She as- 
sumed a properly reproving air. 

"Ohl it doesn t matter," he said; "it'd have given 
me a lift, too. But I can walk — easily," he raised 
his hat, "good night." 

Eve grew confused. He had confused the issue. 
"Oh I" she turned from entering the taxi. "If it's on 

your way, of course " her voice trailed off. It 

was not till later that it occurred to her that an able- 
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bodied young man is not usually reduced to the 
charity of a 'lift," or the alternative of an enforced 
walk home; "Do come." 

Julian Armitage spoke to the cabman. '^Thanks 
awfully," he said, then, simply to her, "It's such a 
lovely night too— -an ideal night for motoring, driv- 
ing, or riding." 

"Riding?" The word seemed to rouse an echo in 
Eve's brain; it arrested her. Why? She tried to 
think. "Are you fond of riding — at night?" 

"I am, do you know," he said. "It's a queer 
taste. But I love it — I love motoring at night; I 
like riding at night, In the dark. Not in London, of 
course. I mean in the country. It's ripping, the 

weirdest sensation. In Wales " Eve drew a 

deep breath, her heart beat suddenly — she heard it, 
she thought — then his words reached her again 
above its beating. "My uncle has a rather pretty 
place, quite near the Monmouths." 

"And you ride there sometimes of an evening. 
In — in the woods?" 

"Yes," he stopped abruptly. "Yes," he said again. 

Eve felt she must speak, say something. • • . 
"Why?" she turned quickly towards the window, and 
words indeed came to her without effort; "where 
are we? — ^he's going wrong." 

"Do you mind?" he said. "I told him to go on a 
bit," he turned and looked her straight in the eyes 
quite coolly, quite levelly, as one who risks a rebuff 
which he yet feels will scarcely come. 

"Yes, I do mind," Eve drew back; this did indeed 
pass the limits of the permissible. 

"I thought you might like a little fresh air." 

"If I had wanted fresh air I could have asked for 
it," she said coldly ; she was suddenly intensely angry* 
This action of his was both tactless and rude; it 
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threw over their whole intercourse a complexion of 
mere vulgar flippancy which a man of the world 
should have avoided above all things. The evening 
was spoilt, utterly. "Where did you tell him to go ?" 
she asked coldly again. We are at the Albert Hall," 
she glanced out. 

"Fm so sorry," he said then, and bit his lip, yet 
with still a remnant of amusement in his eye. She 
said nothing. 

"I really am. I don't know what I was thinking 
of." . • . He now really was sorry ; an adventure of 
this sort that one has foreseen as gaily delightful 
may so easily turn to a mortifying failure. "It 
seemed so simple just to make a slight detour on the 
way back." 

£ve continued to look coldly out of the window, 
she was so angry she could not trust herself to speak. 
Possibly this sort of thing was done in a boy and girl 
flirtation ; every one had heard of midnight drives at 
dances, of snatching a terrible, a fearful, joy while 
chaperons supped in blissful innocence. But she had 
been alone in leaving the Ritz, and she had done no 
single thing to warrant her partner in what was 
really an excess of impertinence. She had known 
him for two evenings only, and how slightingly he 
must think of her for spending those two evenings 
entirely in his company she now saw. 

"Do please forgive me — I'll stop the taxi. I'm 
most awfully sorry; honestly I didn't think of it in 
any light except as prolonging a charming evening. 

However ^" His hand was on the catch of the 

door; as he spoke he had passed from a genuine pro- 
found concern to a rather cold regret for her ill-na- 
tured prudishness. So, at least, it seemed to her. Af- 
ter all they had been on pleasantly friendly terms for 
two whole evenings, which he — a young man with 
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many *'duty" dances, and others, to dance — ^had de- 
voted to her, a wallflower, as she considered. Per- 
haps she was prudish — at her age ; perhaps she was 
'bounding on him" with sudden injustice — like a 
woman, or, rather, like a mean-natured woman. 

"No," she said, more gently, "I was taken by 
surprise, that's all. At my age," she said, quite 
levelly and distinctly, "these things don't matter. It 
is pleasant driving like this after the heat of the 
dance. Let us go on. At the rate he is going we 
shall soon be back — ^wherever we're going to." 

"You forgive me, then?" 

"There's nothing to forgive," she smiled, coldly 
and briefly. "You meant to give me pleasure." 

"Myself, I'm afraid," he said, equally coldly. 
Then neither of them spoke. 

They were almost at Hammersmith, and the long, 
straight road entirely empty but for the intermittent 
line of country-carts, bound for Covent Garden, that 
lumbered heavily eastward. Occasionally the huge*, 
dazzling eyes of a belated motor-car would show in 
the distance, draw nearer, and pass in a blinding 
flash. They flew • • . every now and again a con- 
stable on point-duty would lift a speculative gaze 
upon them as they passed. At Chiswick, a market- 
cart, whose driver slept on its piled-up baskets, had 
strayed across the road to a drinking-f oontain ; they 
rounded it and swept on. . • • The pleasure of the 
swift, unimpeded motion stirred Eve's blood; as this 
young man had chosen to be rash, the consequences 
be upon his own head I-^he was prepared to go to 
any fairly reasonable distance, and if the fare was 
mounting with a wild rapidity, that was not her con- 
cern I Still, neither of them spoke. 

She grew conscious, however, as her mind grew 
clearer, and she was able to think independently of 
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the young man at her side» of the something disturb- 
ing m her mind that had lent the peculiar bitterness 
of anger to her reception of his escapade • • • it 
was the casual allusion of her partner to his taste for 
nocturnal rides in the woods • • . in Wales. As he 
had said the word, Eve had swept, with one of the 
unbelievable intuitions of her sex, not to the sup- 
position, but to the certainty, that she had met Julian 
Armitage on an unforgotten night near Dyfi, that he 
was in fact the stranger of the woods she nad for so 
long gone in fear of meeting. And now she had met 
him, and at their second interview he had acted in 
accordance with what she must believe to be his char- 
acter — that of a careless, a universal gallantry. He 
had spoilt, at one stroke, a romantic memory and a 
dawning friendship. 

As Eve gazed out of one window, her companion 
stared out of the other. Here was a ridiculous ad- 
venture indeed. . . . The man who does what he 
had done, and fails, cannot but feel foolish. And 
his evening after all was spoilt. . . . Miss Martin- 
dale was not quite what he had thought, not what he 
had, perhaps presumptuously, hoped she was — above 
the really foolish conventions of the world. For 
why, when all was said, should they not be together 
for a short while in a cab, when they had spent half 
the evening alone together in a corridor? There was 
no essential difference. And he had thought that 
only essentials.would matter to her. Above and be- 
yond this, of course, he had hoped she might rather 
like the drive. • . . She didn't; and therein, of 
course, lay the real reason of his feeling so remark- 
ably foolish. Well, if he was a fool, she was a prude 
or a coquette; one or other. Anyway, less than he' 
had fancied. 
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They rushed on, towards Kew^^-over the fine open 
bridge whose triple lights were reflected in golden 
splashes in the water below. To the east far down 
the river was now a faint pallor in the sky. . • . 

The young man eyed hio partner; was this now 
preposterous drive to go on much longer? She sat 
quiet, and apparently absorbed, at the left-hand 
window looking towards the dawn down the river 
as they flew by. 

Then their pace seemed to slacken, to slow down; 
finally they stopped. The driver dismounted. 

"Am I to drive much further, sir?" he touched 
his cap at the door. "I doubt if my petrol will last 
much longer, allowing for the return journey." 

"We'd better go back, certainly. Please give the 
address," Eve said coolly from her window. 

They turned on Kew Green and recrossed the 
bridge, a grey transparency irradiating the sky away 
beyond Mortlake, and all the sleeping suburbs half 
townlet, half village, that edge the water-way. They 
went now, if anything, more swiftly and silendy 
than before, it was as if the motor, like its prede- 
cessor the horse, knew it was on the homeward way. 

"Let her rip," the driver muttered, and lit a 
cigarette with a spare hand. "A fool's game this> 
anyhow."^ What else he thought must for ever re- 
main buried with all that drivers do think. 

"I am extremely sorry," Julian Armitage spoke 
again presently. He was intensely mortified, and 
he never, or scarcely ever, remembered feeling so 
perturbed about anything. "You think I've taken a 
liberty — I'm afraid I have — and I never do, you 
know." 

"Really — ^never?" she smiled. She thought of 
the woods. In spite of herself her lips twitched 
"Yours is a blameless record?'* 
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"In that way — I hope so." He spoke coldly. 

She glanced at him. He was deeply offended — 
that was clear; — foolish young man. She was sorry, 
for she had liked him. But evidently he was a 
young man of impulse, — she blushed in the greyness 
of the dawn — of amorous impulses. It was best 
on the whole that he should be offended ; they would 
meet no more. That, Eve perceived was in his 
mind. This was the end. 

The dawn had broken when thev reached the 
Embankment, and shot along its loneiy empty road- 
way. Crimson and purple suffused the grey lying 
athwart the sky unmovingly as though painted there 
above the buildings of London black in the shadow. 
Telephone wires cut the dawn at strange angles, and 
a flag rippled faintly in the breeze, but the trees on 
either side of the river were motionless. Another 
day had begun. 

"Can I drop you anywhere we pass?" she asked. 

"I'll see you back, then walk; it'll look better." 
He spoke briefly, icily, almost sarcastically. Eve 
felt her colour rise. After all, it was he who had 
behaved outrageously according to all worldly con- 
ventions; and if she chose to resent his so behaving, 
how dared he in his turn, be almost rude about it? 
She bit her lip, but said nothing, and they drew up 
without noise, and very smoothly, before the iron 
gates that she now, for the first time in her life, 
seemed to know familiarly at these untoward hours. 

Mr. Armitage alighted without a glance at the 
taximeter, presented a coin to the driver which 
seemed to satisfy that personage, opened the iron 
gates and crossed the paved garden with his late 
partner. 

"Have you a key?" He took it silently, and 
opened the door and stood aside to let Eve pass 
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into the dimness of the hall. She hesitated a sec- 
ond — ^yet what was she to say? 

"Good night," she said tentatively, while the taxi 
with a whirr of relief, sped down the street. "Good 
night." 

"Good morning," he said briefly — ^he raised his 
hat. "I repeat all my apologies — I hope you will 
forgive me. Good " he lingered an imper- 
ceptible second on the syllable, then repeated it — 
"Good-bye." 



CHAPTER VI 

AN UNINVITED GUEST 

A FORTNIGHT passed without Eve's seeing the 
over-rash young man who twice already, both 
in London and in Wales, had burst into her quiet 
existence in so cyclonic a manner. It was as though 
the peculiar element — magnetism — attraction — 
whatever it might be, which had drawn them to- 
gether strangely, almost marvellously, in such vary- 
ing conditions, was now counteracted by the diverg- 
ing forces of will and character. Neither wished to 
see the other again. Yet both thought of the other. 
But Eve checked herself in the act of spending 
thought on a person gifted with so promiscuous a 
turn for gallantry. . . . Yet she was by no means 
a cold-blooded young woman. She could imagine 
herself, at a pinch, going out to any great and even 
startling adventure. But there must be some certi- 
tude that there was a high and fine adventure to go 
out for. 

But it was evident, she told herself, looking down 
from her bedroom window at the river, that there 
was no real adventure for her in life, no call of 
romance. If there had been, it would not have 
waited till now to find her out. ... So wisdom was 
best. Content with the many tangible things she 
had, and no meddling with what she had never had 
— would never have — the more romantic aspects of 
life with which practically no one in her circle, out- 
side her newly-fledged little cousin Margaret, had 
anything to do. 

63 
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But if Eve thus tamely re-submitted herself to 
her passive existence, her great-aunt, Mrs. Fellowes 
could not be said to do the same. She had for so 
long pined in secret for some outlet for Eve's many 
gifts and charms, that she was not now lightly going 
to forego the chances which the Welwyns' arrival in 
London had seemed to offer of launching Eve into a 
gayer, less woman-rid society. Mrs. Fellowes was 
unable to leave her room, but from her sofa she 
would have directed a whole social campaign, if Eve 
would have let her. 

"We should, I think, do something for Marga- 
ret," Mrs. Fellowes suddenly amazed Eve by die 
remark; she took but the smallest interest in Mar- 
garet Welwyn, whom she had never seen but as 
tongue-tied and uninteresting, and that on two oc- 
casions. "I feel Adela must expect it." 

"For Margaret?" . . . Eve looked up from the 
book she had been reading to her apparently at- 
tentive relative. "But, Aunt Caroline, what could 
we do?" 

' "Do ? And why not, pray? Isn't our house large 
enough — aren't our friends pleasant enough, I'd like 
to know?" 

"Of course." Eve smiled. She never minded the 
ebullitions of her great-aunt's temper, which was 
vehement but never petty or spiteful, for Mrs. Fel- 
lowes was constitutionally incapable of either spite 
or pettiness. "But Margaret lunches here whenever 
she likes, and constantly comes in to tea." . • . 

"Teal" Mrs. Fellowes' voice rose with a fine 
scorn. "I meant a dance," she eyed Eve; "or a 
dinner-party or two, at least." 

But Eve could adopt neither suggestion. "Mar- 
garet has more dances than Aunt Adela likes her 
going to," she said smilingly. "And Lady Mon- 
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mouth is only too anxious to have an excuse for be- 
ing hospitable; she fills in every available hour. I 
don't think Margaret exactly wants anything 'given' 
for her." 

"Go on with that dull book, then, please," Mrs. 
Fellowes said testily; and she folded her hands, 
which, like Eve's were fine, slim, and white, but alas I 
now knotted with age. She folded them im- 
patiently, and it was obvious she paid no smallest 
attention to Eve's reading. 

"I think I'll write a letter or two," she said sud- 
denly. "And you'd very much better go out. Eve. 
Go and see the stuffed birds at the Natural History 
Museum, as it's a fine afternoon in the season," she 
added with vast sarcasm. 

Eve laughed. She went to her aunt's sofa, and 
bent over and kissed the little irate old lady. 

"Go away." . . . Mrs. Fellowes smiled grimly. 
"You're very obstinate, Eve. But so am I. And 
I've no notion of changing my character to please 
anyone, at my age." Obstinate, or at least very 
firmly resolved, she was. 

Since the days when she had been the dashing 
Miss Martindale, looked at slightly askance, if the 
truth must be told, by her strait-laced generation, 
she had usually achieved what she wanted in life. 

Eve had been out. 

She had taken Mac, the Aberdeen terrier, across 
the river into Battersea Park, and she had brought 
him back. She had stood on Albert Bridge, look- 
ing down past Battersea into the heart of the golden 
afternoon towards the west, and she had watched a 
barge or two go down stream, and the great ware- 
houses, or mills, on the south of the river, and chil- 
dren playing under the trees on the nearer side, and 
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Mac chasing sparrows. Then she had ceased watch- 
ing ; she had called Mac and had gone soberly home. 
It was all very beautiful and fine and summerlike, 
and she felt she ought to be doing something pleas- 
ant to celebrate this arrival of the soft, fine, summer 
weather. But she could think of nothing pleasant 
to do, or what she thought of did not seem pleasant. 
. . . Perhaps Margaret might rush in for tea ; that 
would be pleasant. She looked at her watch — ^past 
five ; she hastened a little. 

Indoors, on the hall-table, were ^ card or two of 
no interest, and a letter in the formal spiked writing 
of one of her Aunt Caroline's friends. Mrs. Fel- 
lowes kept up a terrific correspondence. Margaret 
had not come ; she would have dashed out at sound 
of Eve's key in the door. Eve crossed the hall and 
looked in desultorily at the drawing-room; it was 
quiet, cool, and sad-looking in its lonely perfection. 
She shut the door and made for her own sitting- 
room, where tea would be waiting for Margaret 
and herself — a cup was always in waiting for Mar- 
garet — and as she opened the door of her own 
pleasant room, a tall figure — it struck her as ex- 
traordinarily tall from its unexpectedness — ^was be- 
tween her and the light from the square bay window 
— ^the figure of a young man, of Julian Armitage. 

"Mr. Armitage?" She went in, she looked at 
him with surprise. For this was passing strange. 
It was a fortnight since they had met, and she had 
never asked him to call. Of that she was absolutely 
certain. 

**Yes," he said; and she had the impression of his 
moving with some constraint towards her. He 
seemed to expect her to shake hands, so much so 
that she held out her hand, but with considerable 
dignity. 
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'1 waited,'* he said, **as vou weren't in." His 
eye strayed to the little gilt clock on one side of the 
mantelpiece. Her eye followed his. It was 5*i5« 

''So I see/' she murmured, for really she didn't 
know quite what else to say. She moved mechani- 
cally to the low, wide sofa, before which the tea- 
table comfortably allured. 

*Tt was awfully good of you to ask me." There 
was a constraint in the air. 

''To ask you ? To what ?" She looked at him in 
amazement. Was he — or she— dreaming ? 

"To what?" He frowned now, not yet angrily, 
but with surprise. "To tea." He had been going 
to seat himself with his back to the window at no 
great distance from Eve's sofa. He remained stand- 
ing as he spoke, and looked at her. 

"Tea." . . . Eve, too, stood and looked at him, 
and as she did so the colour rose slowly to her face. 
"But," she said, "I never asked you — ^to tea. It is 
some mistake. Have you got the note ?" 

He now also reddened, and angrily. "There was 
no note — rit was on the telephone. There was no 
mistake though. I was asked to tea — ^with Miss 
Martindale, lOA, Cheyne Walk. That's here, isn't 
it?" Quite involuntarily he looked down at the 
second cup — ^there were only two— on her tea-tray. 

"It is a mistake all the same," the hot colour 
slowly left her face, but she felt, nevertheless, an 
inner heat of surprise, agitation, confused feeling of 
some sort, not wholly unpleasant; "or rather," she 
seated herself and looked up at him, recovering her 
self-possession, "some one has been trying to mystify 
you — and me." 

"I see," he frowned again heavily, "I am unlucky, 
it seems." He fastened the single button of his 
alarmingly well-cut morning-coat preparatory to de- 
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parture. *1 suppose you tkink it inconceivable I 
should have believed what seemed the evidence of 
my own senses — ^inconceivable that even I should be 
so fatuous. ... I was, I own, surprised, after-r- 
after the other evening. But whoever gave the invi- 
tation in your name rang off before I'd time ^" 

"After all," good breeding came to her rescue. 
He was in her aunt's house, however he came there ; 
she looked up at him again: "After all, no great 
harm has been done. I suppose some foolish per- 
son with a taste for practical jokes thought it funny 
— some one who had seen us dancing. As you are 
here, you will have some tea ?" 

"No, thank you," he said briefly. "I'm not going 
to be forced on you like this " 

"But you're not being forced" — he looked now 
so palely, if haughtily, hurt and mortified at this 
second very untoward incident that all Eve's native 
generosity and her original liking for him made 
her look up at him, laying her hand invitingly on 
the tea-tray, quite urgently. "After all, it is just as 
bad for me — ^what has happened. You may never 
believe I haven't really asked you all the same." 
She reddened again. 

"It's very good of you," he relented, but still 
stifliy. Decidedly he was not used to awkward situa- 
tions, still less to shocks to his self-love. "But I 
can't think ^" 

"Well, don't let us think. It was some silly girl 
— ^possibly Mai^aret. Why, yes,'* she quite smiled 
now, "it must have been 1 Margaret likes anything 
in the nature of a practical joke. ... I shall scold 
her." She handed him a tea-cup. "Won't you sit 
down ?" she laughed a little now, for, in spite of the 
ridicule and awkwardness of the encounter, her 
spirits unaccountably rose. "If we are to bury the 
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hatcfaety you needn't do It standing up, need you ?" 

He drew up the original chair he had intended to 
sit on. For the first time the clouds lifted from 
his intelligent but, till now, very haughtv face. 

"Arc we to bury it — really — ^the hatchet?" 

"It never was a very large hatchet." Eve spoke 
with the pretty friendliness of a rather elder sister, 
entrenched once more in the light, delicate grace 
that both allured and kept at a distance. She was 
quite willing to be friendly with this agreeable 
young man if it was written that they were to be 
friends. But she was going to be on her guard too. 

"Wasn't it? I'm glad of that. I thought it was 
enormous. ... I never expected to-— well — to 
come to tea with you, certainly. I thought you were 
hopelessly angry with me." 

"About the drive? No," she calmly offered him 
the scones. "I told you at the time, that, on re- 
flection, I saw no great harm in it — at my time of 
life." She laughed charmingly across the tea-things 
at him. But she added, "I mean it." 

"But I don't know what you mean — ^honestly I 
don't. That's the second time you've said that, and 
what it means passes my comprehension." 

"I mean, perhaps if I was eighteen " 

"Eighteen — I hope not," he said with an air of 
fine disgust. "Who wants to be eighteen — ^that in- 
sipid, vapid age ?" . • . 

"All the same, youth is usually considered rather 
attractive," Eve said drily. 

"Do you mean to tell me you have not got the 
things which people mean by youth?" he began. 

"Please forgive me." Eve looked suddenly, as 
he had done, at the little clock. She had no inten- 
tion of entering on any subject so personal. "I al- 
ways run up for a moment to see about my aunt's 
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tea—^will you look after yourself while I am gone?" 
She left the room. 

She went rather slowly upstairs reflecting. How 
inconceivable of Margaret . . . how thoughtless. 
It might all have been so awkward. She could not 
have believed even Margaret capable of so rash an 
escapade as this bogus telephone invitation. 

Mrs. Fellowes looked up meekly as she went in. 
She had an extraordinary air of gentle virtue, which 
was most unusual. She met Eve's gaze with a child- 
like simplicity. 

"It was Aunt Caroline who telephoned," Eve said 
to herself suddenly. Light flashed blindingly into 
her tnind. Who but her great-aunt, when all was 
said, would have had the astounding audacity to in- 
vite a strange young man to tea in Eve*s name? 
Somehow, and from some one, Mrs. Fellowes had 
heard of Mr. Armitage's "marked attentions" to her, 
and, as Eve would not — ^her aunt well knew — raise 
her hand to encourage them, Mrs. Fellowes must 
have taken it upon herself, with incredible daring, 
so to do. But Eve did not move an eyelash. "It 
was she, of course," she repeated to herself. Aloud 
she said, "What a lovely sunset," and she sat down 
reposefuUy in the big arm-chair by the window. 
Mrs. Fellowes bore it for three minutes. 

"Don't wait up here, Eve, it makes me nervous." 

Eve got up and, without a word of any sort, left 
the room. Outside, she smiled. "I might be very 
angry, but it's far more punishment for Jer my say- 
ing not one word about it." • . . She went down. 

When she re-entered the sitting-room. Eve did 
not resume her place on the sofa. She went to the 
square seat-lined window and sat in the sun^ine of 
the waning afternoon. She had removed he.r coat, 
and her soft white blouse admirably moulded her 
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fine, yet slight, figure. ^ Julian Armitage crossed the 
room and joined her in the window, looking down 
on her. He admired her so much, but he was quite 
sufficiently master of himself to know he did so, and 
why. She was so feminine. She dressed so well. 
Every detail was so quiet, so right, so fine — ^in the 
French sense, fin. The roses that trembled in her 
big hat were so pretty, the tracery of the rather 
small jewelled hat-pins in the hat was so delicate, so 
unobtrusive. She herself was so gentle, so self-con- 
tained, yet so alluring. 

"What have you done — all this fortnight?" he 
said suddenlv. "You were never anywhere." . . . 

"Why, where did you expect me to be?" she 
brought her gaze, which had strayed rather shyly 
out to the river, back to him. "I was here, living 
my ordinary life — I don't go out, if that is what you 
mean. I don't belong to a set that 'goes out.' There 
are hundreds of sets in London, you know, though I 
daresay you think there is only one." 

"Do you mean you're not going anywhere any 
more this summer?" There was a frank dismay, 
almost disgust, in his voice. 

"Oh, just here and there." Eve smiled. "I can't 
help it if I'm not asked, can I?" 

"It's disgraceful. What arc all youi? people 
thinking of — yo\\T aunt with whom you live ? Why 
should you live like a hermit ?'* 

"1 don't," Eve said indignantly. "I am going — 
let me see" — she looked^ across to the very few 
cards on her mantelpiece — "I'm going,'' she 
said triumphantly, "to the Goldfelds concert on 
Friday." . . . 

"Are you ? Will you go in to supper with me ?" 
He could never be said to be eager exactly, this 
smart and usually almost too correct young man; 
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his smile was, if deprecating, also slightly ironical, 
as if forestalling the irony of life, of himself, or of 
his auditor. But there was something compelling, 
insistent, desirous, nevertheless, in his tone and in 
his face. 

"If there is supper," • . • Eve answered. 

They were so iabsorbed in conversation as not to 
notice the arrival on foot of a visitor at the iron 
gate outside. Lady Monmouth was shown in 

"We were just discussing whether there would be 
supper at the Goldfelds' concert on Friday," Eve 
said, to conceal the slight annoyance she felt at Lady 
Monmouth having found Julian Armitage there, 
alone with her. 

"Supper?" Lady Monmouth looked really sur- 
prised and shocked as though some one had doubted 
one of the ultimate verities. Food was to her no 
laughing matter. She liked it, both for quality and 
quantity; she thought of it, she sometimes dreamed 
of it. "Supper," she repeated. "Eve dear . . . 
surely. The Goldfelds have some of the best food 
in London, so different from many people. I re- 
member, particularly, a turkey." . . . Her eye 
grew dim with memory, her thought appeared to 
wander. ... 

"Oh, there'll be supper right enough." Julian 
Armitage addressed himself to Eve as if to remind 
her of his claim to partake of that meal as her 
partner. "Mrs. Goldfeld arranges the concert and 
he the supper, and they see which can spend the 
most money. That's the 'on dit/ '' He smiled 
again, and as if at himself for repeating the gossip 
of the town. He again buttoned his resplendent 
morning-coat as he spoke, as one who was about to 
take his departure. He was going before any pause 
could occur which should suggest his doing so. He 
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would have done this in any case, with anyone; he 
always, quite unconsciously, liked to leave people a 
little bit surprised at his going so soon. And with 
Eve — after all that had occurred — he was par- 
ticularly careful. He went suddenly, promptly, and 
with finish. Lady Monmouth looked down the 
garden after his vanishing coat-tails. 

*'What a nice young man," she said with some 
unexpectedness, considering that he had risen to go 
almost as soon as she arrived, and she looked at 
Eve. *'His uncle must have quite £20,000 a year.'* 



CHAPTER VII 

REVELATION 

THE Goldfelds, as became them, possessed a 
fine house in Park Lane, in accordance with 
the fineness of their income. It was quite an ex- 
pedition from the hall-door to the drawing-room, 
and people who were unused to exercise were quite 
out of breath by the time they sank on to the carved 
and gilt i8th Century Venetian boudoir-suite which 
Mr. Adolf Goldfeld had been just in time to pre- 
vent the Victoria and Albert Museum from adding 
lo their splendid collection. 

It was, in short, a house admirably suited to the 
giving of one of those monster concerts through 
which the Goldfelds had entered London Society 
—concerts in which was made manifest in one and 
the same superlative evening their gold plate and 
gold-edged securities; their artistic Intelligence and 
munificent patronage; their unlimited knowledge of 
and connection with the great world, which ten 
years ago had never heard of them, and in ten more 
years might conceivably have forgotten it had ever 
done so. 

Eve went out so little that when she did go any- 
where in London, it was always a surprise to her 
to find so many other people there besides herself. 
She had entered the Goldfelds' palatial hall. In the 
stream of richly-doaked women — the married ones 
with diamonds in their hair and elaborate head- 
dresses, the unmarried with elaborate head-dresses 
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but no diamonds — and she had looked round in 
vain for the Welwyns. Mrs. Fellowes had a fever- 
ish cold and Eve had at first intended giving up 
coming, and had only relented at her great-aunt*s in- 
dignant dismay. 

She encountered Julian Armitage in the hall in- 
tently studying the gold and pink programme of the 
evenmg. 

''So you have come?*' he seemed almost surprised. 

"Oh, yes," Eve said. "Why not?" 

"I'm charmed," he said and did not further ex- 
plain himself. But he had given as he meant to 
give, the impression that he had not been waitinii: 
about for her. 

"The Welwyns have not come, though," she said. 
"It is tiresome." 

"Why not secure a chair — ^pending events — ^near 
the door?" 

"I might." She hesitated, then went upstairs. 
Mr. Armitage, without empressement, accompanied 
her, as it seemed he was almost obliged to do, con- 
sidering her solitary plight. 

"From here you will see them as soon as they 
arrive — as Lady John is so necessary to your happi- 
ness," he smiled, half ironically. 

But when unaccountably late in the evening Lady 
John and her daughter had arrived, they had been 
swept by Adolf Goldfeld, hovering about the doors, 
to places far removed from Eve's humble seat in the 
back row. Mr. Armitage looked at her maliciously. 
"Shall I ask Goldfeld to escort you too to the seats 
of the mighty? he would be delighted." 

"It's all very well for people to laugh at the Gold- 
felds — they come all the same, don't they?" Eve 
said reprovingly. 

"£^ pour cause. Where else would they see, hear, 
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and eat in one evening what is seen, heard andi 
eaten here? Think of Lady Monmouth." • . . 

At one end of the huge room a stage had been 
erected, from beneath which a first-rate orchestra 
diffused excellent music through a flowering screen 
of exotic plants. Every five minutes or so there 
swept in the case of the women, or stepped more' 
soberly in that of the men— on to the platform a 
"star," or constellation of stars, ''each more cascad- 
ingly brilliant and, above all, more expensive than 
the last," as Julian Armitage remarked, behind the 
white and pink programme, to Eve. 

Eve smiled, but ^d not know whether to reprove 
or encourage him. It was against her principles to 
laugh at her hosts whoever they might be. 

"After all," he continued, "there's something fine 
about going to these lengths. The Goldfelds could 
produce their effects \dthout this magnificent prodi- 
gality." 

It went, indeed, to people's heads to see Adolf 
Goldfeld, small, black and sleek, standing quite com- 
posed and cool by the door, while all the evening 
vast chunks, as it were, were being hewn off his in- 
visible but stupendous credit. It was as if in this 
magnificent habitation wealth from an abstraction 
had been made concrete, — ^it scintillated, coruscated 
in the air. The mind tottered, the brain reeled at 
contact with such magnitude. 

When Mrs. Goldfeld in diaphanous doth of 
silver, — ^through which the outline of her very slim 
figure could be clearly discerned, — and a crown of 
Maria-Theresa's diamonds — ^Adolf Goldfeld said 
they were Maria-Theresa's and it was conceded that 
he should know diamonds when he saw them — when, 
thus magnificently attired, Mrs. Goldfeld had swum 
from the room on the arm of Royalty (foreign and 
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minor) in the wake of her husband, and the 
Royalty's wife, and the entire crowd had borne 
heavily towards the doors, and downstairs towards 
the supper-rooms, Eve had declared that she must 
be going. 

She was anxious to get home on account of Mrs. 
Fellowes' cold. Besides, the evening, to her mind, 
had lasted long enough. In the crush and confusion 
she had been unable to get near the Welwyns, or 
even Lady Monmouth, who must suppose she had 
not, after all, come. And she felt, too, anchorless 
— ^at a loss. She knew few people to comment on 
her never appearing of an evening without spending 
the entire evening with Mr. Annitage. But she felt 
it was becoming a conspicuous fact all the same. 
And she felt it specifically on account of the young 
man's demeanour this evening. He had returned to 
his manner with her of their first ball together — 
only now it was a frank fiirtatiousness. He seemed, 
indeed, unless when he suddenly for a moment as- 
sumed his indifferent, his world-weary, air as when 
he had suggested supper, — to have been swept out 
of his indifferent self or pose. Was it really flirt- 
ing — or was it love-making? It was too assured, 
too smiling for the latter. Eve seemed to know. 
But she grew confused, she could not tell. There 
was a quality of masculine hardness in this young 
man, there would be very little quarter about him — 
he would neither want it, nor give it, — at least it 
seemed so to her. She felt as if she must always 
go armed cap-^-pie as regarded him. And now she 
wasn't going to run away, but she wanted to go 
away. She wanted to be in the secure quiet of the 
brougham which was waiting for her — ^the homely 
quiet of her room above the river, alone. 

"I think I'll slip away," she said. "Mrs. Gold- 
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feld is having supper — I could never find her." 

''We'll go quietly, as the police say." He had 
risen likewise. 

It was so early that no one was leaving, and the 
cloak-room maids were in the shadow of the stairs, 
gossiping, as Eve appeared. They dispersed quickly 
at her approach. 

''I've got the brougham to-night." She stood still 
a step or two above Julian Armitage at the foot of 
the stairs and glanced through the hall towards the 
doors. But she said it really without Intention, for 
it did not enter her mind that he could haveithought 
of repeating his escapade of what he called "seeing 
her home." To her surprise he turned a trifle white 
— ^a white which she felt should have been red, for 
he was palpably angry. 

"Indeed," he said. "That is very interesting." 

In her turn, Eve grew red, but inth indignation. 
His tone, his manner, were rude. "I mean I had 
not the slightest idea of suggesting accompanjring 
you," he then added. 

Eve stared. "I suppose not," she said, with a 
^iet haughtiness. Then the humour of the situa- 
tion overcame her. For so superior a young man he 
was really very childish, that was the word. And, 
considering everything, it really was a little bit funny 
his resenting her fancied and reallv very gentle 
reproof. A certain malice, too, sometning of what, 
for her, was recklessness, came over her. "I sup- 
pose not," she repeated in another tone. "It is 
rather too early for one of the nocturnal expeditions 
that you are so fond of, isn't it?" 

He shrugged his shoulders very slightly; he was 
still dearly offended, and he was not going to be 

C* cated easily. ^ "I never think of sudi things in 
ndon," he said coldly. 
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**No I" A gleam of reallj reckless malice came 
into her eyes; she was standing above him, looking 
down on him almost as she had done on the famous 
evening in the Dyfi Woods. "No. Not in London. 
You prefer, I suppose, the quieter, perhaps also the 
rather more adventurous atmosphere of the country 
—woods, for instance — say, Dyfi Woods at eight 
o'dock of a sununer evening, in particular*" 

She had used, as it happened, for the first time 
since the evening she alluded to, the famous scent, 
Jardin de ma Mie, which had played so prominent 
a part on that occasion. Then, as her eyes did not 
fall, and the scent of her handkerchief which she had 
taken from her dress^ as she spoke, stole towards 
him with the soft poignancy of recollection which 
the sense of smell alone can give — ^he reddened, 
drew back, stared at her a second with an untrans- 
latable expression, and without a word, without so 
much as a "Good evening," turned on lus heels and 
left her. 

Eve stared after him — ^his action was so rude as 
almost to amount to insult. Her carriage being 
announced loudly from one servant to another, in 
the huge resounding portico and hall of the Gold- 
felds' house, covered her surprise and confusion. 
She got her doak, then left, with no one to see her 
go, but the Goldfelds' splendid and tired servants. 

Violent beginnings have violent ends, she told her- 
self when she could collect her thoughts in the quiet 
of the brougham going home. Her whole acquaint- 
ance with Julian Armitage had been too strange, 
too marked, too violent, to last. She had now finally 
ended it by her sally at the foot of the stairs, of that 
there could be no doubt. And as she now, in the 
cool solitude of the empty streets recalled that sally, 
a cold dismay came over her, gripped her. How . . . 
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how unladylike, how far worse — how unwomanly, 
bold, indelicate, she had been . . • she, Eve Martin- 
dale. • • • What had led her, what had induced her, 
to drag up an incident which even its perpetrator 
thought so disgraceful that at its mention he had 
behaved in so outrageous a manner. She reddened, 
then paled; she would have liked to weep, but she 
would not do so. . . • She was so upset, so unstrung 
that had she g^ven way she would have lose self- 
control, she felt She remained coldly dismayed. 
Her only consolation was that now she would cer- 
tainly never see Julian Armitage again. That, at 
least, she could hope for ... a complete and com- 
prehensive burying of the fragments of the whole 
recent, foolish, and unprofitable episode. She sighed 
with a listless finality as she entered the hall in 
Cheyne Walk. And as Mac, the Aberdeen, who 
had been lying there all night in uneasy waiting for 
her return, came towards her and pushed his nose 
into her hand in the dark, she bent down and patted 
him with a swift catdi of her breath. '*Dear old 
Mac," she said in the darkness, and patted him 
again ^^'dear old Mac — ^it's nice to come home to 
you — ^it is nice." 

Eve was perfectly right. As far as she was con- 
cerned, Julian Armitage returned, for the third time 
since she had met him, to non-existence. But not for 
the reasons she had imagined. It was not in cold 
distaste at her unwomanliness that he had fled on 
the evening of the concert, nor was it mere priggish- 
ness that now induced him very carefully to avoid 
her. • ^ 

Julian Armitage, as should by now be apparent, 
objected almost more than he objected to an3rthing 
else, to being, or being made to appear, ridiculous. 
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He had a sense of humour, but he had not learnt — > 
and he did not know that he ever meant to learn — 
to laugh at himself. He thought of himself habit- 
ually as of an homme serieux. ... At Cambridge 
he had read very seriously. He had even thought 
on going down, of joining his college settlement in 
the East End of London. But, when he had seen it, 
he had felt he could not, after all, live there. The 
bath-room was far from pleasing, and the Bursar 
appeared to his fastidious notions to be a *^f rightful 
bounder." And the settlement hadn't seemed to feel 
that his clothes and the very shining attache case 
he happened to have with him, his particular way of 
doing his hair, even his collars — ^his air in general — 
would at all suit them. Both he and they had sighed 
with intense satisfaction when he stepped back into 
the murky street outside the settlement and was 
swallowed up by the passing Germano-Hebraic 
population. 

He turned his attention then very definitely to his 
work. He was noticed, remarked. He would get 
on. He was so thorough, so efficient. No one could 
suspect he had had ideals beyond pushing his way in 
his department. He was, too, so correct. He went 
out a great deal, and he was an excellent dancer. He 
was on every well-known hostess's list for every- 
thing. 

Yet if anyone rashly concluded that he was a prig 
they were mistaken. He was not I 

He had been brought up by totally frivolous peo- 
ple. ^ His home had been in Yorkshire amongst 
hunting people. His father had a not very large 
place near Rotherham, and was a dapper, well- 
dressed, apparently irreproachable country squire, 
whose only distraction was a habit of repairing to 
London pretty frequently "on business." Julian's 
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mother was a frail, fair-haired woman, with a con* 
stitution whidi permitted her to hunt three times a 
week, and to sit up playing patience or bridge till 
twelve every evening of the week. He had two 
younger sisters, and a brother older than himself, of 
exactly the same pleasant, easy-going, ornamental 
description as his parents. 

Julian was furiously different from them all. He 
wanted to do, to be something. He was going to 
regulate his life. He had strong feelings, strong 
passions, which he was going to break; when once 
or twice they threatened to break him he was coldly 
enraged. He was going to be enslaved to nothing. 
He was going to dominate ; himself anyhow, possibly 
others. He was, above all, not going to be swayed 
by impulse. He was, however, not a prig, and he 
had, for a young man swayed by sudi very lofty 
ideals, quite a number of very human affairs in the 
great world he frequented. . . . But he always 
stopped when he wanted to . . . there had been one 
or two married women • • . he had simply gone 
away, or pretended to. 

So that the incident in the Dyii Woods had been 
a thing of which he was incalculably much ashamed 
for its sheer idiocy • • . that he should have made 
such a thundering fool of himself I It was a morbid 
spot in his consciousness that he never touched on, 
one of the things that he slurred over in his mind as 
most people slur over real delinquencies. It was its 
sheer idiotic lack of balance, its uselessness, its impo- 
tent outrageousness, that he minded, and minded 
extraordinarily mudi. 

So that when Eve, smilingly, and as he thought, 
mockingly, brought it forth unblushingly, when it 
seemed that she, of all people, indeed, was the victim 
and the heroine of that most derisive of adventures, 
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he had been absolutely dumbfounded In her heart 
she had known of him all along as that sorry knight- 
errant ! 

And she had merely laughed. It had been too 
futile even for indignation. . . • This came — ^this 
exceedingly disagreeable shock — of philandering, of 
flirting. He* said the word with a cold irony to 
himself as he undid his white tie with cold precision 
before his looking-glass in his rooms in Motcombe 
Street, after the Goldfelds' concert. How many 
times, he asked himself, with a frigid savagery, had 
he come back to his rooms at this hour and known 
himself for the thing of all others he had resolved 
not to be? • • • a d— d fool? 

Well, one thing was, that this ended the episode 
without even the mitigated qualm he had on other 
occasions felt in breaking-oS short. He had liked 
Miss M artindale very much indeed. And but for 
this timely, if highly objectionable, call to order, 
his liking might have landed them— one or both — 
in what he thought of as a tight place. Possibly 
she'd leave a blank. But he'd get over it. There 
was his work. Work, and what he meant to do in 
life. Let him stick hard to that for a month, two 
months, and he'd forget this feeling, more serious 
than any he'd yet known, he believed. Yes, that 
was the thing — work. What he really liked. Wine 
— ^women — and song — ^the old loose, sickly, ideals — 
he spurned disdainfully. Wine ; long out of date in 
his world, except as the merest accessory. Song; 
pretty and all that, good in its place — ^poetry and the 
like — ^but not what could oust straightforward work- 
ing and doing. No, nor yet should women. Women 1 
By Jove, he should think not I 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE UNEXPECTED 

BUT he was far duller than he had expected. He 
worked, he danced, dined, supped, attended 
theatres, and stayed for week-ends in country 
houses, but he did not entirely forget Eve Martin- 
dale. In fact her recollection when it came over 
him seemed to grow, if not exactly more vivid, yet 
more penetrating. 

She herself penetrated She was so quiet, in a 
way so touching. Her eyes were so soft and grey 
and lustrous. Like herself, they seemed to have 
depths. She was so attractive, yet she would do 
nothing to attract ; she was, it seemed to him, incapa- 
ble of stretching out her hand to take anything the 
world could give. Her life attested it. He had 
been furious at her living so retired, yet he immensely 
liked her doing so; he liked to think of her apart, 
untouched, unknown, and therefore admired only 
by himself. 

Then he ran across Graham Clavers. It was at a 
political reception to which he was in duty bound to 
go. The crush was great, and offered the further 
disadvantage of enabling people to button-hole those 
who habitually avoided them, or even those who 
only wished to do so at the moment. 

* Ah I Armitage." Mr. Clavers inserted into his 
eye a black bound eye-glass that dangled at the end 
of a broad sarcenet ribbon. "You're more at home 
here than I am — ^your native heath, so to speak. 
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Who is the young ladv dressed in a tight purple 
skirt — and a bouquet or pansies?" 

Armitage frowned. He was in no mood for flip- 
pancy. "Over there? I really can't see, in this 
squash," he said, and would have moved off if he 
could 

"Ah! and by the way, now I think of it — ^you 

might enlighten me — ^no one else seems able " 

His tone changed to one of respectful admiration; 
Armitage's frown deepened. "Do you know the 
name of an extremely distinguished, dark young 
lady I had the pleasure of dancing with both at Lady 
Jolm Welwyn's and Lady Monmouth's?" 

"I'm afraid I don't." Armitage's tone indicated 
that he could scarcely keep count of Mr. Graham 
Clavers' dark partners ... in reality he was very 
well aware to whom the talented author was 
alluding. 

"Charming • • • charming," the talented author 
had a trick of ramblingly soliloquizing, or of 
addressing his auditors in a manner which made it 
impossible for them either to leave him or to answer 
him. "Characteristically quiet and gentle, yet her 
just sitting and saying nothing is more stimulating 
than the vivacity of other women." 

"I haven't the slightest idea," Armitage inter- 
posed coldly, and endeavoured to edge past Mr. 
Clavers towards an opening in the crush. 

"Eh?" Mr. Clavers regarded him with an unsee- 
ing eye — at all times an irritating thing to do. "I 
wish you could help me to the name. A woman who 
leaves her mark — indelibly — from the very fact that 
she makes no effort. Eh ?" Armitage this time had 
pushed past, affecting deafness. 

"Frightful bounder," Julian murmured almost 
audibly, and did not pause till he had put four rooms 
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between himself and the too fluent appraiser of 
women. 

And then eventuallyi at the end of Tune, he met 
Eve. Even in London one meets people, the unpre- 
meditated happens, the unforeseen occurs. Outside 
the disintegral Romance of London — the romance 
of traffic, of commerce, of the hurdy-gurdy of the 
existences of millions — a more conventional, a more 
garlanded and smiling Romance still sometimes 
lingers in the town. 

They met one evening face to face on the low 
bridge which spans the waters of St. James' Park 
and each immediately determined to pass the other 
by with the smallest possible recognition. 

But — through such minutiae does fate sometimes 
work — ^Eve was jostled by a passing newsvendor and 
dropped her leather bag whose feminine and ridicu- 
lous contents fell practically at Julian's feet. Short 
of behaving with actual discourtesy he could not fail 
to restore them to her. Their eyes met. 

**It has a bad dasp," Eve murmured. 

'^Brutel" he murmured — alluding to the flying 
dispenser of newspapers. 

As far as their determination to meet no more 
went, they were lost. They found themselves in 
a moment or two under the trees that overhang 
the very ornamental water with the ducks and the 
cockle-snell rowing boats upon it. How they got 
there the ducks could have told as well as they, for 
they had simply no idea. 

''Don't go/' he said, when, as soon as she per- 
ceived on what spot exactly she was, she endeavoured 
to leave it. "I ... I want to apologize." It was 
the last thing he had wanted to do, or had thought 
of doing. 

"Don't let us talk about it," she again murmured 
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with extreme vagueness, for nothing specific had 
been mentioned — "the whole thing is so silly." 

"Silly?" This was not at all his point of view. 
However, he let it pass. They made friends. 

But "sUly" was not the right word, all the same. 
. • • For something masculine, vainglorious, stirred 
within him. . . . The episode of the Woods for the 
first time took on a pleasing shape. It might have 
been unwarrantable, but after aU, he*d been right. 
Terrific things surged into his mind . • • revolu- 
tionary ideas . • • What were prudence • . • rich 
marriages . • • conunon-sense ? And, like a gam- 
bler yielding to a swift intoxication, he seemed to 
be succumbing. He was in the grip of a fierce, 
uncalculating want, and he not only did not resist 
it, he rushed to meet it, flinging down barriers. 

"It's going to rain." She looked away from him 
— at the clouds. 

"Rain !" He was casting from him the principles 
of a lifetime, and she talked of the weather. 

"And I've got no umbrella." Umbrellas . . . 
when he had just left off being a desk at the Foreign 
Office and had become a man. • . • He looked at 
her — ^in his new capacity. 

"Please get me a taxi at once," she said hastily. 

"I can't here, I'm afraid," he said. 

"Good-bye," she said, then hurriedly, "don't 
come; I'll find one." 

But, when she was in the coveted taxi in Bird 
Cage Walk and he shut her door for her, she recov- 
ered immense dignity. 

"Please tell him the address," she said. 

"I shall come and call," he said over the door. 

"Oh I do. Tuesday in next week. And I'll ask 
the Welwyns." She bowed, still with her great 
dignity. 

But he did not go on the Tuesday to meet the 
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Welwyns, but on the Wednesday when no one was 
there. And very frequently after that. 

And if sometimes Eve would feel her cheek burn 
suddenly as his glance rested on her with what she 
thought a peculiar significance — ^the glance of a man 
who has actually and positively held a woman in his 
armsi has actually kissed her with passion — it was 
far from his intention to recall that embarrassing — 
if pleasant — ^moment. They came to be unostenta- 
tiously and quietly on what seemed the friendliest 
terms. Julian acquired the habit of dropping in to 
tea after his work, and his visits by degrees extended 
themselves. SometimeSi but not often, he went so 
far as to call after dinner with some more or less 
presentable excuse, but Eve descended to him from 
some upper chamber with an air of slight surprise 
which was more repressing than any words of 
reproof, and the offence did not occur again — for a 
long time. No one in Eve's small circle of intimates 
ever alluded by word or look to these facts; but 
not one of the circle but was palpitatingly aware 
of them. 

Mrs. Fellowes and Margaret Welwyn, the oldest 
and the youngest members of the coterie, took tea 
together one afternoon upon the subject. Not indeed 
that either of them believed they had any idea of 
discussing Eve's affairs when one extended, and the 
other accepted, the invitation. 

"Dear old Aunt Caroline— of course Fll go," 
Margaret Welwyn had said rather surprisingly, on 
receipt of the i^gorous little old lady's note. "I 
expect she gets pretty dull up there at times, by 
herself." And she went. She had herself shown 
straight upstairs to Mrs. Fellowes' room, for she 
had perceived a cane and a dazzlingly glossy tall 
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hat upon the hall-table as the front door was opened 
to her. 

It was one of Mrs. FelUwes' bad days, and she 
was in bed in the huge four-poster, in which she ap- 
peared so pathetically small. Margaret had begun 
by disliking her great-aunt rather intensely; but 
something in the little old lady's character — ^her 
pluck, her spirit, her kindheartedness — ^had ended by 
winning over the great-niece, whose disposition was 
remarkably like her own. 

In the middle of the room was a gigantic chintz- 
covered arm-chair, into which the girl direw herself 
when she had shaken hands with her relative. 

"I'm sorry you're tired to-day, Aunt Caroline," 
she said off-handedly, she knew Mrs. Fellowes dis- 
liked effusiveness, "but your bed's like a country, it's 
so big; being in it isn't like being in bed." 

A maid brought in the tea. 

"You'll have to make it 1" Mrs. Fellowes gleamed 
out from her huge lace pillows. "Eve's got a 
visitor. 

"I know." Eve's cousin poured out the China 
tea from the heavy, old-fashioned teapot, almost too 
heavy to lift. "Anyone interesting?" she asked care- 
lessly. 

"A Mr. Armitage," her great-aunt said briefly. 
"You know him, I believe. What is he like?" Mrs. 
Fellowes accepted a cup from the ministering maid. 
"That'll do, rearson; you can go. No, nothing to 
eat — ^nothing. Well?" she peered eagerly again at 
the girl as the desperately respectable Pearson with- 
drew. "I've heard a good deal from his elders — I'd 
like to know what you think." 

"Well, to look at," Margaret dropped a lump of 
sugar into her cup; "he's just too excruciatingly 
smart for anything — really like one of those figures 
in a tailor's window." 
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Lordt have meixy on us I** Mrs. Fellowes in the 
extremity of her dismay all but dropped her cup. 

"Oh I I mean his dothes, you know ; I'm dead 
nuts on dothes. I can't bear a man who looks like a 
maggot" . • • 

•^y dear." ... 

"But I don't mean his face is like a dummy. At 
least, perhaps it is." Margaret Welwvn, who had 
already contrived to finish her tea, pushed back die 
huge arm-chair and got up. She held a sandwich 
in her hand, and she went over to the large old- 
fashioned looking-glass on the dressing-table near 
the window. "That is, he doesn't seem to have much 
expression, not till he switches it on, d' vou see ? But 
then, well, you should see it, that s all." She 
whistled. 

"My dear." • . • Mrs. Fellowes breathed rather 
hard. She wasn't used to people whistling in her 
bedroom. 

"He's dever, too; brainy. No flies on him, they 
sav at the Foreign Office ; so Herbrand, my cousin, 
told me. Not much of the Also Ran about nim, you 
know. The question is," Miss Welwyn advanced to 
the foot of the four-poster and knelt with one knee 
on the sofa and stared at Mrs. Fellowes, "can Eve 
stick him ?" 

"Can Eve— eh ?" Mrs. Fellowes' keen blue eyes 
questioned like her voice. She was rather at fault 
with this young woman's language. 

"That's the question I I don't think she can." 
Miss Welwyn ate her sandwich with gloom. "People 
never seem to me to know a big thing when they 
see it. Because I call Mr. Armita^e a big tip, I 
really do. I don't see what more Wvt wants. He 
dances Ai, he's a dear, and he's absolutely level 
straight." . . . 
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"My dear I'* Mrs. Fellowes positively gasped in 
her amazement, "how in the name of everything, at 
your age, do you know?" 

"Oh I I know." Miss Welwyn sat down. A 
preternatural innocence common to many, if not 
most, girls of her age, radiated from her charming 
face. But she had likewise the qualities of extreme 
intelligence and retentiveness ; what she once heard 
she usually remembered — and usually repeated. 
"Rotten straight — a better chap never trod; that's 
what Herbrand said about him, and if a man says 
that of another, you may be sure he knows,*' said 
Miss Welwyn. 

"You seem to like him, anyhow," Mrs. Fellowes 
had arrived at what she wanted to know — ^the com- 
mon opinion of Mr. Armitage's peers. She believed 
that out of the mouths of babes and sucklings she 
might draw comfort, and she drew it. She was 
enchanted. 

"Oh I" Miss Welwyn reddened ; the quick, mean- 
ingless red of her age. "/ don't think of that sort 
or thing. It doesn't interest me. No," as Mrs. Fel- 
lowes stared, "Fm going on the stage — ^when Fm 
of age." 

Mrs. Fellowes, who cherished the illusion that 
she had been a very desperate character in her time, 
gazed at her astounding great-niece. "The stage?" 
we said faintlv. 

Margaret Welwyn smiled. "Didn't many people 

fo on the stage when you were a girl. Aunt Caroline? 
^eople like us, I mean?" 
"Good Heavens, my dear, I should think not. I 
hardly knew there was a stage ; we went sometimes 
to the Opera, but players and people, in those days, 
were something like organ-grinders or ice-cream ven- 
dors; but we'd no more have thought— — ^" 
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"Aunt Caroline," Miss Wclwyn leant forward; 
the moment had come when she could pose a long- 
thought-of question to her great-aunt, "is it true," 
her eyes gleamed, "you were considered — ^that peo- 
ple thought you — fast?" She suddenly grew very 
red and wished some one else but herself had 
spoken. 

But Mrs. Fellowes was not offended. 

"My dear," she looked pathetically out of the 
chiaroscuro of her huge bed, and she seemed 
strangely disconnected with the rather lurid reputa- 
tion which for many people still clung about a name 
famous in long-dead Victorian days. Her voice 
shook a little. "I believe I had a reputation," . • . 
she said, rather proudly. "Some people really didn^t 
at all approve. . . . But from what I can make 
out," and she nodded rather dejectedly at her youth- 
ful questioner, "I should have been considered as- 
suredly old-fashioned and respectable nowadays/' 

"Fm sure you were always very nice," Miss Wel- 
wyn jumped up; she had forgotten that Mrs. Fel- 
lowes did not like effusiveness; she took her great- 
aunt's hand. "But of course you were *the beautiful 
Miss Martindale,' every one knew that. So, of 
course, they said wicked things about you, frightful 
things I daresay and Fm^ sure," and Miss Welwjm 
patted her little old relative's hand with the tender 
gesture of a Sister of Charity who strengthens and 
consoles, "Fm quite, quite sure, Aunt Caroline, they 
were all quite true J' 

A fortnight later the^ Welwyns left London. 
Lady John had long desired to remove her only, 
and delicate, daughter from so deteriorating an 
atmosphere as that offered by balls, theatres and 
crowded drawing-rooms. Margaret Welwyn had 
resisted with spirit. 
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^ ^'It's my first season and to leave in the middle is 
ridiculous, Mama. I never feel half so well in 
Scotland/' 

A compromise had been effected. A friend with 
a charming house near Windsor had offered it to the 
Welwyns for some weeks. From there, Margaret 
Welwyn would be allowed to assist at such functions 
aj were indispensable to her happiness while she 
would be living in the salubrious air of the country. 

"We must have Eve down. Mama, and . . . and 
other people too. It's all heavenly, isn't it, but we 
should be bored stiff in a week by ourselves, shouldn't 
we, darling?" Miss Welwyn had dragged her 
mother over the entire demesne of the River House 
on their arrival one fine and shining afternoon. 

"Of course, if dear Eve can come. But I don't 
think I should ever be bored with the river, and the 
lights on it, and that nice cedar where we can have 
tea." Lady John was devoted to nature in a de- 
lightfully domestic and ladylike way — and her 
charming eyes rested pensively on the full-flowing 
Thames running, at the moment, swiftly by. 

"I shouldn't be bored either really, you know, 
Mummy, I hardly ever am. I shall bathe before 
breakfast, and in the evening I shall go out with the 
police-boat and look for bodies." Miss Welwyn 
picked one of their friends' best tea-roses and stuck 
it in Lady John's waist-band. Lady John possessed 
charm, the kindest heart, tact, and an elevated sense 
of duty, but no sense of humour. 

"Margaret I" she said with positive horror in her 
plaintive voice. "Bodies ... I absolutely shall 
get your father to forbid you. Are — are there 
many about here?" 

"About one every twentv years, perhaps. Oh! 
Mother!" — she burst out laughing; "you do rise. 
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don't you, darling — every time. But seriously, Fm 
going to write to Eve to-day, shall I? and one or 
two other people I want to ask." 

The River House stood dose to l;hc river as its 
name rather dearly indicated, and it possessed a 
pleasant air of homely hospitality, comfort and con- 
tent. The gardens in whidi it stood, however, were 
of a quite surprising beauty. A large fruit garden 
lent its outer southern wall for a background to 
formal French gardens in which dazzling flower- 
beds and a romantic statue of the Goddess of 
Flowers merged into the shelter of wild and lovely 
beech woods running back from the water-side in a 
wealth of impenetrable foliage that gave the place 
an air at once guarded, venerable, and gay. In the 
happy summer air all this struck brightly on the 
spints; the River House seemed a place where joy 
lurked in ambush, where life must be blest, and 
light, and unalloyed, where at times the marble god- 
dess must step down from her fountain and stroll 
into the luring pathways of the woods in search of 
her fellows, with the mystic notes of Pan to guide 
her. 

Some such thoughts as these passed through Eve's 
mind as she came down into the garden where they 
were to dine in the warm, soft evening air on the 
Sunday after her arrival. 

She had just ^ent the three perfectly happy days 
that life had so far vouchsafed her. They had been 
unthinking, uncalculating days in which she had 
risen, gone through the summer hours, lain down 
again at night wrapped in the softness of an enchant- 
ing, unconscious dream. The place, the river, her 
room which looked out upon it, the flowers, the 
shade and silence of the woods, the pleasant com- 
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pany of friends, all these thingSi she would have 
said, had combined to charm her. 

They had been a small but cheerful party; her 
great*uncle and aunt; her cousin; a Mr. Harbury; 
and — ^Julian Armitage. On the morrow these two 
young men were departing, but Eve was living in- 
tensely in the moment and it had not occurred to her 
to wonder if the breaking up of their party would 
much aSect those of it who were left behind. 

The dinner was gay, even Lord John who was 
mcapable of even a moderate gaiety away from his 
home in Scotland, was cheerful, for he too was leav- 
ing on the morrow, and for Glenlochrie. Mr. Har- 
bury was a pleasant well-bred young man with a 
banjo. He produced the banjo after dinner when 
their host and hostess had melted into the house, 
Lord John to the preparation and selection of fish- 
ing-tackle, his wife to the picture puzzle without 
which she could not have ended an evening. She 
sat in the drawing-room, through the open windows 
of which she believed she effectively chaperoned her 
charges. 

"We're going on the river presently, that is, if you 
like. Eve," Margaret remarked. 

"And I'm going to bay the moon," Mr. Harburv 
held up his instrument, "that is, if you like." Botn 
young people looked with a glow of bright vitality 
at Eve. 

"Certainly." Eve, in her soft black gown, sitting 
quietly withdrawn out of the steady stream of light 
from the house, answered readily. She had not 
spoken for some time. 

Julian Armitage was smoking with his head 
rather tilted backwards, but, with each puff of smoke, 
without moving his head he glanced down at Eve 
in the shadow. He, too, was silent. 
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**We might go now, I should think," Margaret 
Welwyn jumped up. ^Isn't that the moon rising? 
Come along. 

'TU just fetch a coat I shan't be a mmute." 
Julian Armitage went in. 

Eve told her great-aunt of their intentions and 
wandered bade into the gardens filled with the scent 
of flowers and the mystery of night, and went slowly 
towards the boat-house to which her cousin and Mr. 
Harbury had gone on. It did not occur to her that 
Julian intended to let the others start before them. 
He came out finally with no appearance of haste. 

"I've kept you waiting," he said. "I'm so sorry." 

"No." Eve held up a finger. "I was listening to 
the fountain — ^the sound of splashing water is the 
prettiest in the world, I think." 

"Do you?" he smiled enigmatically, but it was 
dark so that it was of no consequence ; "it is not the 
prettiest in the world to me. I've brought you this," 
he added; he had looked for, and found, ner doak 
in the hall. 

"My doak? Thank you." It seemed difficult to 
get into without help. 

"Let me," he guided her. Eve drew it on and 
moved away from him. "It is rather thin, isn't it?" 

"We shall not be out late," she said with some 
obscure instinct of defence. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE CLIMAX 

WHEN they started, the river was a flood of 
glory. 
^ The moon had risen above the sky-line — a gigantic 
disc of molten gold, and every tree and shrub and 
conformation of the banks stood out detached in 
pallid distinctness as in the setting of some drama 
of the spirit-world. It was as though some veil, at 
once transparent yet tremulous as with the faint- 
ness of mist, were hung as a curtain from the stars. 

Eve looked up and round at the tender beauty 
of the scene. It touched her with the sensible soft- 
ness of a caress, with the whole enchantment of 
loveliness for a nature over-receptive, almost over- 
sensitive, and to which so far sensation had been an, 
unshared, a solitary thing. 

A few stars shone in the radiant softness of the 
sky. Eve loved the mystic beauty of stars almost 
more than any other natural thing. They shone 
down on her now, it seemed, more warmly, more 
lustrously than ever before. She sighed • . . sighed 
for the excessive beauty and happiness of life. God 
had made life beautiful. . • • He had made it of 
joj and wonder, of star-lit nights, and days^ filled 
with the scent of flowers. How was it that it had 
wandered from these joyous, simple things? — and 
it was characteristic of Eve, that, in her own moment 
of unclouded joy she sighed for the burden of the 
world, looked out upon the beauty of the night and 
knew it as dark and unspeakable for so many she 
would have helped, if she could. 

97 
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In the bows Julian Armitage was punting, splen- 
didly outlined by a nimbus of light. He was silent, 
and the only sound was the dipping of his punt-pole 
into the water, and the slish of tne water off the pole, 
and the river lapping against the sides. 

The river was entirely and extraordinarily empty 
— solitary — ^and it seemed to Eve, suddenly, as 
though she and Julian were adrift, alone upon a 
magic river in realms unknown, and that she ought 
— ^not from fear or any kindred feeling, but simply 
because it became her to do so— to ask after **the 
others." 

'^They're ahead of us somewhere," he said, and 
shot the punt swiftly forward. The stream was 
with them, and they went easily, swiftly, on the full* 
flowing river. 

'^Have we come far?" she asked presently, for it' 
seemed to her that unless she broke the spell of 
their silent progress, they might drift for ever, even 
to the distant sea. 

"Oh! No— no distance." Julian turned and 
looked back at her. "The river at night is so de* 
ceptive. But shall we stop here, if you don't mind, 
and wait for them till they return ?' 

"Very well. They can't have gone far, espe- 
cially" — she smiled faintly — "if Mr. Harbury is 
serenading the moon." 

The river here branched off into a little back- 
water no longer than the length of perhaps ten 
punts, but mysterious with the pale trunks of trees 
sloping to the water's edge, and, in places, a tangle 
of woodland that overhung the banks. 

At a clearing beyond one such tangle Julian rested 
his pole in the supports provided for the purpose, 
drew the punt under the branches of a tree, and 
threw himself upon the cushions of the punt at the 
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end removed from Eve. He took a cigarette in 
silence from his case, looked at it absently, drew a 
match from his i>ocket, and spoke. 

"You don't mind? It will serve as a beacon to 
the others. Not that we should miss them — we 
should hear the boat yards^ awav, not to mention 
their voices." They both smiled, tor Margaret Wel- 
wyn's young voice was clear and not often lowered, 
and Mr. Harbury possessed a hearty baritone of 
considerable volume. 

They sat there in silence for some moments ; Eve 
on the raised seat of the punt, with her hands lightly 
circling her knee, listening to the various sounds in 
the wooded banks near at hand, and looking down 
at the little glimmer of fire made by her companion's 
cigarette. The moon that had been so almost over- 
poweringly present on the river had either sunk for 
the evening, or was totally hidden by the bank and 
trees of the back-water. It was dark, still, warm, 
and strangely mysterious, even thrilling. . . . Then 
suddenly the silence was broken, rent in two. A 
screech-owl in the wood screeched with the weird 
horror of its kind, and the sound of wings near at 
hand beat fiercely on the air. 

"Goodness 1 What am I doing?" Eve had 
started violently. Her hand had been on the painter 
that attached them to the shore, and she had dragged 
it from the rather shaky pile that held it. 

"It's all right; don't bother." Julian rose from 
his cushions and restored the punt with a boat-hook 
to its former security. Then he threw his cigarette 
into the water, and seated himself by Eve, looking 
down on her, while Eye, held by an invincible spell, 
could onlv look away into the blackness of the trees. 

"Eve,' he said then, very gravely, "will you marry 
me?" He spoke simply, for to him it seemed, now, 

in3iT8B 
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inevitable that they two should marry. To him it 
was as though there could be no question of it, not 
indeed from any vanity or fatuity on his part, for he 
was not fatuous. But in the strange and almost 
solemn tenderness of the night it was as though 
things were presented to his mind in their simple, 
more primitive aspects. Eve and he now knew each 
other so intimately, so truly. Years ago, before he 
had really known her, instinct had guided him, his 
heart had told him in the darkness of the Welsh 
woods that she was lovable, enchanting, was the 
woman that he wanted. And he had for so long 
wooed her !n all but words, that words to him now 
were superfluous. 

"Marry you?" Eve raised her head in startled 
wonder. Nothing so concrete had been in her 
thoughts. 

"Why, yes," he said, "if you can — ^if you do- 
like me at all. Do you?" he leant toward her. 
"Do you?" 

"Oh! yes — that is . • ." the words came stum- 
blingly. Of course she liked him, but this • • . she 
was unprepared. • • • She had accepted his time, 
his visits, his companionship, almost unthinkingly it 
seemed to her now in this revealing moment. 

"That is — ^what?" he took up her hesitating af- 
firmative. 

"It has all been — ^well, friendship, I thought." 

"Friendship I" He repeated, but he ignored the 
word — ^passed it by. "Eve . . ." he bent towards 
her in the dimness in which the outline of her face 
just faintlv showed. "Eve ... I wanted — it is 
fitting; I snould ask you here m the darkness — in 
the nieht. For you are like the night— I have always 
thought so. You are so dark, so alluring— ^8 sweet, 
subtle, and enchanting. Ohl I can't say— ^-t" he 
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broke off. He had passed from the coolest posses- 
sion of himself, to the most generous ardour. The 
words rushed from his lips, he bent and kissed Eve's 
soft, fine hands whose freedom Mrs. Fellowes, her 
great-aunt, had so deplored. "I've always loved 
you," he went on before she could reply, "1 believe 
from the first— do you remember r ... in the 
woods? And then that evening in Eaton Square — 
I had seen you at once when you came in ... in that 
silver dress, do you remember?" 

"Yes," Eve murmured, "the silver dress." . . . 
Strange that while she had thought of it despondently 
as an emblem of her life, and the dead Lady 
Sophia's, it should have caught Julian's fancy, been 
the thing, perhaps, that had led to their friend- 
ship. . . . 

"Eve," ... he said again . • ."how your name 
suits you — ^Eve, daughter of Eve — the enchantress. 
And you — you'll marry me ? We shan't have much 
— ^but there's my father, he'll help me." • . . 

"No." . . . Eye stopped him imploringly. "I 
don't know — ^I didn't expect — I don t understand 
. . . But I can't marry you — how can I ?" 

"You can't — ^Why not? Do you mean that after 
all you don't care — not ^ in the least— or not 
enough?" He was nothing if not passionately proud, 
f— already he drew back. 

"Oh, I — ^I like you," she murmured. "Naturally I 
like you. But I can't — ^I couldn't marry you." 

"Whynotr* 

"You must marry ^" she hesitated, paused, 

turned pale, though that he could not see. Yet he 
seemed to feel it . . • "some one of your own age. 
You must ^^ 

"Age," he said with a withering definiteness. 
'Tou said that before — ^I remember. What in 
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Heaven's name do you mean by it ?" He spoke with 
the impatience of a man futilely thwarted. 

"I '' she faltered. "The time has gone by for 

me 

"Gone by?" his voice had a thousand impatiences. 
"I asked you before when you said this«— I remem- 
ber — ^hadn't you everything of youth, on the con- 
trary?— or that fools mean by youth? Charm and 
allurement • • • loveliness ... of mind and body 
. . . everything. . . . Oh I Eve — ^is that all you 
have against me?" 

"All?" she faltered, "why, it's everything. 

"That you are ten . . . what? eight ... or 



II 

. • . 



so— — 



"Oh 1 No, five — I think," she murmured. 

"So that because for my sins, as it proves, I came 
into the world a wretched five years later than you 
. . . for that I'm to go without you to all eternity? 
You don't mean it — ^you're not so mean, so cowardly 
as to mean it, Eve?" . . . 

"But you don't understand," she tried to say. 

"Eve," he suddenly abandoned the contest of 
words — ^he drew her to him. "Eve," he said again: 
he seemed never tired of saying her name, and he 
looked down through the dimness of the night into 
her eyes — ^through her eyes, it seemed, into her soul. 
He leant towards her and kissed her. . . . 

History repeated Itself. There in the silence, and 
with the tenderness, of night about them, the magic 
of the woods, they were at one in the spiritual union 
which mysteriously unites two beings in a caress like 
that to which she yielded her unkissed lips — unkissed 
except by him. For, as he drew her towards him, 
she yielded; in that moment she gave the very es- 
sence of herself — her soul — ^that which to women of 
her kind is the supreme, the gift beyond compare as 
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bevond recall. To her it was the sacrament of 
Womanhood. It was as though something within 
her soul opened — ^flowered — was called into being 
from unf athomed deeps ; while, physically, it seemed 
as though she were falling — falling through infinite 
unplumbed depths, into depths beyond, where life 
must end should sensation be prolonged. And that 
this should be so through the strong physical appeal 
of his kiss — that spirit and body seemed thus merged, 
as for one unsurpassed surrender — made the high 
and rare and strange phenomenon of Love. . • . 

Eve was the first to return to a hold upon the fact 
that they existed terrestrially — prosaically. She 
drew herself away from her lover's arms and 
breathlessly, wonderingly, endeavoured to collect her 
wandering senses. She pressed her hand across her 
eyelids with the gesture of one who strives to wake. 

"Now," Julian had let her go, but he bent towards 
her; his tone was deep, resolute, spendidly vic- 
torious. "Now, will you marry me?" 

The words reached Eve, but without significance. 
Her whole life, her whole being had been too pro- 
foundly stirred; she was like a boat cast rudderless 
upon a torrent. She looked at him in the pallid 
moonlight that now filtered through the trees. She 
shook her head. He had said something she had not 
understood. But what were words to them then, she 
thought. 

"No?" he said at her incomprehensible gesture of 
negation, and he frowned. "Still no? You mean 
no?" ... 

But Eve did not hear him. She had looked round 
in startled alarm — ^the brushwood upon the banks 
had parted. Julian drew brusquely away from her. 

"Armitage, what ho I Is that you?" It was Mr. 
Harbury's voice in distress, "Such a bad business" 
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-—Margaret Welwyn could be seen advancing, a 
shivering shadow in the background. ^'Miss Wel- 
wyn fell into the water — ^we were changing places. 
Of course she's wet through." 

"Wet through I How awful I** Eve had abruptly 
recovered her presence of mind; she returned to 
reality with extreme alarm. Margaret was delicate, 
and anything like a chill was particularly dreaded 
for her. "She must be chilled through and through." 

"What on earth can we do?" young Harbury be- 
gan. 

Miss Welwyn had better walk home, it's a good 
mile and a half by the tow-path, but it's the best 
chance of keeping warm." Julian Armitage had 
sprung ashore as he spoke. "Have jou a cloak? — 
take it off, please," he said authoritatively to the 
shivering girl, "and put on my coat — I shall be row- 
ing — ^we'U keep alongside of you. But start at 
once." 

"I'll walk with her." Eve hurriedly stepped on 
land assisted by the alarmed Mr. Harbury. "Come, 
Margaret." 

Lady John received her wet and dripping 
daughter without waste of time or words. Mar- 
garet was hurried to a bath-room and plunged into 
the hottest bearable water, brandy was administered, 
hot blankets and bottles prepared, and, seemingly 
little the worse for her immersion, she was presently 
tucked into bed. The incident, beyond causing her a 
severe chill, had but little consequences to the girl 
herself. To Eve and to Julian, coming as it did at 
so fateful a moment in their romantic interview, it 
had extraordinarily far-reaching consequences. 

The two young women had arrived at the house 
before the men, and had both been instantly secluded 
in its upper stories. Eve, if she had wished it, could 
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scarcely have returned downstairs, or found a chance 
for a nirther parting word with her lover. And he 
was to leave by what was considered a fantastically 
early hour on the morrow, before the ladies of the 
party would have been called. 

But for Eve — as soon as it was apparent that her 
cousin was not going to be seriously ill — all was 
well. She was in no state to appreciate the fact 
that she had seemed almost definitely to refuse 
Julian as a husband. On the contrary, if she had 
that day set her signature to a marriage-deed in the 
finest Cathedral of the world she could not have felt 
more solemnly bound to him than she felt in the 
depths of her mind. Underlying all her really in- 
tense anxiety for her cousin on their hurried walk 
home had been the impassioned thought that she had 
actually and for ever given herself. • • . 

And this giving of herself had been utterly un- 
premeditated. An hour before she had been happy, 
but unreasoningly, and as it now seemed to her, 
foolishly happy. For what had she been so ex- 
traordinarily joyous about? She had loved Julian — 
as she now knew — and he had not spoken, and when 
he had spoken she had first of all refused him. It was 
inconceivable to her now that she had ever refused 
him — for any reason, especially that which she had 
given-— her age. For now it was one of the things 
for which precisely she loved him; it was, to her, 
touching and passionately romantic that this young 
man, whom people described as "worldly" ana very 
ambitious, and who, she believed, could marry al- 
most any well-endowed, "smart" young girl, should 
love her. She conceived herself as quite the reverse 
of brilliant, and — ^not years but aeons — older than he 
in a passive and ageing experience. And, in her sud- 
denly discovered affection — for she had been, truly, 
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like a Columbus of the emotions suddenly brought up 
before a vast unsuspected continent oi feeling — ^in 
her affection there was something, maternal and pro- 
tective, that, in the strangest way, mingled with and 
increased the intimacy and sweetness and violence of 
her feelings. 

And she was now betrothed to Julian ; she would 
be his wife. • • • The thought mounted in her sub- 
merging every other. When she was alone in her 
room, she undressed swiftly, then turned the lights 
out, and went from long habit to the window from 
whence, as at home, she could see the river — her 
river. 

The moon had now risen above the thickly- 
wooded plantations beyond the park-lands opposite. 
"How lovely," she said mechamcally, and she knelt 
before the open window, resting her arms on the 
cushions of the wide, old-fashioned window-seat. 
The moonbeams, as if in answer to her praise, fell 
then with a cold radiance on the floor, making a 
trellissed pattern on the faded Eastern carpet. But, 
though her lips had praised the scene, her heart had 
not spoken. For the first time the beauty of the 
night was as nothing to her in the beauty of her own 
individual life. For the first time in that life she 
really and truly lived. 

She was transformed. 

All these years there had lain in her soul, silent, 
neglected, unsuspected, the capacity for passionate 
love. The circumstances of her doistered existence 
had so trained, so deadened this capacity, that con- 
tact with the man she subsequently loved had not 
awakened it — ^to do so it had needed his actual im- 
passioned demand upon her sleeping senses. But 
now she no longer slept. She no longer sheltered 
behind the foolish cry of her lost youth. It had 
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gone irrevocably — ^hcr early youth — ^but she was 
none the less, and perhaps the more, for ^U the un- 
wasted sweetness of those virgin years ;i aroman. 
She had, at least, not frittered her heart u^Oji.a.thou- 
sand wayside follies. 

So Love came to hen • • ; She saw fimi, it; 
seemed to her, as it were in vision — ^mighty with the 
beat of outstretched wings, untiring since the dawn of 
the world; splendid with the halo of God upon his 
brows; passionate with the sinews and the strength 
of a creator; and tender with the pity and all the 
tears of Time. • . • Kneeling there by the window, 
her face buried on her arm, she felt Love— :physi- 
cally in every nerve of her sensitive and exquisite 
frame; foresaw the outcome of this night to its 
inevitable, logical end, looked steadily upon the face 
of what God had given her, and^ saw that it was 
good. She lived radiantly, unshrinkingly, and un- 
ashamed, in her own soul. 

After to-night she would, in the measure that be* 
came her, subdue^ Feeling to a quieter, but not a 
lesser state. Passion she knew would be, should be, 
mixed with other things — duty, kindness, even pa- 
tience, and the saving salt of humour. 

But, this one night of her miraculous re-birth— 
like Galatea, she was born from marble into living 
flesh— she let the vast tide of feeling overwhelm her, 
till, from her kneeling posture she sank, with her arm 
against the cushions, to the floor, and so, at last, 
wearied out with so much Living, she fell asleep. 

She was awakened later by the full glory or the 
moon, and, rising up amazed, she drew the curtain a 
little, dien, murmuring her prayers, and then, be- 
low her breath, to her own heart, wonderingly — all 
but unbelievingly — ^her lover's name, she slipped 
into bed and shortly fell asleep. 



CHAPTER X 

GKAHAM CLAVERS 

WHEN Eve awoke the next morning it was to 
the sound of departing wheels. 

In a moment their full significance burst upon her. 
Those wheels concerned her. . . • She was con- 
cerned now with the goings and comings of a man. 
In the car were Mr. Harbury and— Julian, her 
future husband. That was Julian going to the 
station. 

She rose when the dying down of noise assured 
her that her lover was gone beyond possibility of 
seeing or being seen and, with logical unreason, she 
then went to the window and looked regretfully 
after him. 

The heavenly freshness of the morning was still 
upon the gardens. It touched with its effmgent light' 
the massed branches of the^ beech-trees, the sable 
darkness of the fretted and jagged cedars, the soft 
profusion of syringas and pale honeysuckles, all con- 
verging with an ethereally decorative effect to the 
gleaming bend of the river below, \avid with life — ^ 
its own, and the occasional extraneous life upon it. 

Then, as she had done on the morning of the 
invitation to Lady John's ball, which had proved so 
eventful. Eve went to the looking-glass on her table, 
and as she had done before, she threw back her 
heavy plait of dark hair — with the pale blue satin 
bow upon it. Then she frowned, but smilingly, at 
her reflection in the glass, and went gnd sat on the 
edge of her bed. She was a victim for a moment . 

io8 
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of that reaction to which every woman who haf 
signed, or kissed, or given away her freedom is sub- 
ject. However truly a woman loves, or however 
passionately, there does usually come this revolt, this 
shrinking from a definite, sealed surrender, or en- 
gagement. But Eve was sane, generous, true; she 
rose and shook herself free of this savagery, rem- 
nant of barbaric womanhood. This mood would 
pass; she esteemed, she liked Julian. Before long 
she would again be in love with him. 

When she, later, met the Welwyn family, it 
seemed that, though Margaret was not appreciably 
worse for her experience of the night before. Lady 
John had sent for the doctor, and she was so pa- 
thetic about it that Eve, her heart filled with kind- 
ness to the whole wide world, felt it would be im- 
possible to leave her. 

"But won't your Aunt Caroline be in a dreadful 
state?" Ladv John plaintively asked. 

"I don't think so." . . . Eve reflected. "I might 
go up and see her and come back this afternoon. I 
don't really like to leave you, for Uncle John has 
got to go back, hasn't he ?" 

"Ohl he has." Lady John was always intensely 
earnest about things. If a person announced his in- 
tention of going anywhere, she was immediately con- 
vinced of the moral necessity of his going there. 
"He has, indeed. So it would be very, very sweet 
of you. Eve dear, to stay, if dear Caroline can spare 
you." 

Mrs. Fellowes agreed without hesitation that Eve 
had better remain at the Welwyns' for the next few 
days. She was, in fact, in a state of some excitement 
which, for the first time in Eve's life with her, 
threatened to make of Eve's going or staying a sec- 
ondary affair. 
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"Who on earth d*you think Fve heard from, my 
dear? Read this," — she extended a sheet of paper 
covered with a large dashing writing — 'Tour cousin 

Clemmy " 

^ "Clemmy — Clemmy Dale?'' Eve turned to the 
signature. "I never heard of her," she looked up in 
surprise. 

"Clemmy Martindale, your Undc Harry's girl. 
She's on the stage, if you please." Mrs. Fellowes 
was eager with excitement. "That's why she's 
shortened the name — Dale, you see. And she's 
coming to London; and her mother, poor Harry's 
widow, has made her write to me. dhe'd like tne 
girl to know her relations." 

"Well?" Eve was surprised — thfe far-away 
Harry Martindale had been so outside their ken. 
"On the stage. They live in Edinburgh, don't they?" 

"Yes. But she's been at the Repetition Theatre 
at Sheffield for twelve months. And now she's 
coming to London. Fve written to ask her here." 

"Have you ?" Eve was amazed. "But you don't 
know if you'll like her. Sheffield. . . . She may be 
— she may worry you to death I How long have you 
asked her for?" 

"I didn't say. But, my dear, poor Harry's girl ! 
You wouldn't have let tier go to what sne calls 
Theatrical Lodgings, would you, Eve ?" 

"Well, if she's on the stage ^" Eve began. 

"As long as you like it ^" She finished more 

lamely, for she perceived, suddenly, that Mrs. Fel- 
lowes did "like it." ^ "Poor Harry^' had been by no 
means a favourite with his aunt, tie had married in 
a way which had not flattered the family self-love — 
"a quite middle-class person" Eve remembered her 
aunt succinctly putting it. And Mrs. Fellowes had 
been perfectly content to allow his widow and chil- 
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9ren to remain where he had left thrai, in Edin- 
burgh. But now that they had sailed, as it were, 
into her horizon, and moreover, with the added ex- 
citement of "Clemmy" being **on the Stage," as 
Eve very shrewdly observed, Mrs. Fellowes was 
filled with family sentiment. Eve left her personally 
superintending, from her sofa, the arrangements for 
Miss Dale's entertainment. 

At Paddington, Eve, to her surprise, perceived 
the author, Mr. Graham Clavers, on the platform, 
standing vaguely in the midst of a pile of luggage. 
She wondered if she should bow, but he saved her 
the trouble of decision by taking to himself the pre- 
rogative which English convention allows to women : 
he bowed first. He had, in spite of his abstraction 
— as profound in Paddington Station as in his study 
—caught sight of an agreeable silhouette; he in- 
serted his eyeglass, saw to whom the profile be- 
longed, then raised his hat and bowed with a punc- 
tilious and mannered grace. 

"Would you object?" In his progress down the 
platform a little later, Mr. Clavers arrived at a 
carriage in which he perceived Eve ensconced in com- 
fort and solitude. 

"Oh I ... do come in." Eve had looked for- 
ward to an hour's rapt consideration of the stupen- 
dous happenings of the night before, but she could 
scarcely say so. 

"Thanks. Fm going" — ^he paused, and looked out 
of the window so abstractedly that she believed he 
could not recall his destination — ^**to Riverlane, to 
the John Welwyns'," he added finally as they started. 

"Really? Fd no idea " 

"Lady John is one of my oldest friends. And if 
she were not I would stay with her for the sake of 
her smile." The trains was gliding out of the 
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station. His tone grew dreamy. "She is an ugly 
woman who is beautiful — she has the smile of St. 
Elizabeth and the features of " 

"Lady John Welwyn is my aunt," Eve said, with 
a slight warning stiffness. 

"Indeed?" He still vaguely smiled. "Then per- 
haps," it occurred to him to say, "you are going to 
stay there too ?" 

"I am staying there. I came up from there to- 
day. Margaret Welwyn is laid up with a chill." 

"Ahl indeed," he lapsed, then, into a reverie 
from which he only awoke to offer her a paper. She 
smiled and indicated that she was provided with 
literature. 

"The Purple Flower," he read the title short- 
sightedly, and turned the leaves. "Soon," he said, 
in his melancholy voice, "it will be impossible ; it is 
now increasingly difficult to find in the whole of 
literature the description of a gentleman." 

"Indeed 1" 

"The literary talent of the nation is being monopo- 
lized by degrees by that large and newly-arrived 
class which has education — and a great deal of it — 
without breeding, and which can describe minutelv 
everything in Heaven and on earth except breed- 
ing." . 

"But do you want all books to deal with the 
upper classes ?" Eve asked, bewildered. 

"Oh l No. Mine don't 1 But when a gentleman 
is aimed at he should be achieved. The writers I 
allude to *arrive'; they dine, let us say, with a 
duchess, and laugh at her in their next book, and 
think they have described her. Bah — ^they describe 
her philanthropies, her poodles, her pewter plates. 
But herself ... do you think even one of our 
younger duchesses — the most democratic body in 
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tbe kingdom — ^is going to reveal herself to a 
man of letters de passage?" 

"But aren't all women much alike, really?" Eve 
murmured. She did not know how to answer this 
strange man, who spoke as though he were on a 
lecture platform, and she his audience. 

"Alike I Good Heavens I" he now surprisingly 
caught her up. "That is at once the cheapest and 
the profoundest of psychological errors. The stars 
in their courses are not more widely, more abysmally, 
differentiated one from the other than woman from 
woman, believe me." 

Eve looked out of the window. So vast an ex- 
perience of her sex, as that with which Mr. Clavers 
spoke in his careworn voice, seemed to open a yawn- 
ing gulf in the carriage between them. His was the 
wisdom, it seemed, of all time. 

He paused and looked at her. She had talked so 
little, and he so much, that he thought her very 
brilliant — as is the way with many men. He had 
always admired her; he now thought her suited to 
be his wife. "She would be admirable," he said to 
himself, "at the end of my table, in white velvet, or 
at the top of my stairs." 

He passed once more into Abstraction, and Eve 
smiled, for she remembered with the intiniate glad- 
ness at her heart which the name now brought,* what 
Julian had told her was the verdict of London about 
Mr. Clavers. "He would certainly marry again," 
his friends said of him, "if he wasn't too absent to 
remember he had lost his first wife." 

Eve relapsed into a consciousness of her own 
inner life. She was, and had been all day, like a 
newly-married wife, who feels for ever in the back- 
ground of her mind the warm consciousness of her 
happiness. It is there; she can return to it at any 
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moment, to the dott not fret at whatever may call 
her from it for a time. 

Eve had remained at the River Hooie for the 
purpose of helping in a crisis. Bat this help it seemed 
to her, took the almost exdosive f onn of entertain- 
ing her fellow guest Lady John had Umg, in her 
own heart, timidly cherished the design of taming 
her old friend, Graham Clavers, into Eve*s husband 
Julian Armitage was well, no doubt, in his way; 
everv one seemed to like him. But how smiable was 
Graham Clavers. ^ And dear Eve should have the 
opportunity of weighing one mth the odier. 

And the distingui^ed writer, in q>ite of his ja- 
panned MS. box and his attache-case, showed no de- 
sire to write. On the contrary, he htmg about die 
house, strolled round the gardens widi Eve when 
she went out to pick flowers, joined her in die beech- 
woods when opportunity offered, or under die cedar 
if she took her book there. 

Eve, who was miles away in fancy, did not resent 
his behaviour, or it would be more correct to say she 
did not really notice it. He seemed to be radier at 
a loose end, she considered, and she felt it her duty 
to look after him. But, as he appeared quite con- 
tent to sit absendy beside her for whole spaces of 
time, he did not at all seriously inconvenience her. 

For three days after Julian's departure Eve did 
not think it at all remarkable that Julian had not 
written. She had so little experience in such mat- 
ters. It had not occurred to her to write to him, 
and she had been so strangely, so unexpectedly oc- 
cupied and happy with her thoughts that they had 
been suffident to her. 

Then on the fourth day, as she was beginning to 
wonder, she heard from him. 

She was sitting under the cedar-tree, with the in- 
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evitable Mr. Clavers at the other end of the bench 
from herself, when the letters were brought out. 
Mr. Clavers had the budget of the busv man even 
on a holiday ; there was a solitary letter tor Eve. She 
blushed as it was handed to her, held it in her hand, 
and looked hastily down towards the river. . . . 
But Mr. Clavers, with a polite "May I ?" had started 
on his own less romantic correspondence, and Eve, 
after a second's hesitation, opened her letter. The 
colour faded from her face, for it was a short and a 
strange letter from Julian to her. 

"Eve, 

"You refused me the other night for 
reasons which to me are futile, and I shall not leave 
it at that. You owned you liked me a little — and 
you know I love you. What a word — what a lan- 

Kage — ^like jpetrined grammar I But I must see my 
ther, and find out what he will do for me — ^per- 
haps I ought to have done this before — and then 
what you will do for me. For you could not be so 
unkind as you tried to make me think you, could 
you? 

"Till IVe seen my father — and ever 

"Yours, — 

"J" 

Following as it did upon her happy dreaming, 
this letter came as a profound shock to Eve. For 
nearly four days she had felt herself deeply, inti- 
mately bound to Julian. He was to be her husband. 
She had given herself to him, in spirit, irrevocably 
for all time. She had thought of him incessantly, 
tenderly, with a deep, warm gladness of possession 
that shut off the outer world, uniting just ttiemselves 
alone together. And here, after these four days, 
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unique in her life, she learnt that he was so out 
of sympathy with her inmost thoughts as not even to 
feel that they were engaged. • • . She was amazed, 
almost overwhelmed. Her first impulse was to tele- 
graph to him; then to write. Then she wondered, 
should she write? He did not ask her to, and it 
was to Eve so jarring a shock to find how com- 
pletely he had contrived to misunderstand her, that, 
unreasonably, she let it hurt her a little. His 
father, too— he had to be consulted. It was strange, 
when all was said, that Julian should not have had 
business matters arranged and done with, before 
coming to her. But that was nothing to her, after 
all. Julian had always seemed extremely well off, 
and his complaints to the contrary she nad taken 
for the grumblings as to poverty, in which the rich 
indulge so often and so loudly. 

But she did not for long remain dismayed at the 
misunderstanding. Her native sweetness of dispo- 
sition, and her real shrewdness, told her that it was 
due to the untoward fact of Margaret Welwyn's 
accident happening when it did. And Julian, by 
writing at all, proved that, in his heart, he knew as 
well as she did that all was well. Otherwise he 
would neither have gone to his father, nor have 
written. She smiled • • • her heart sang again 
within her . • • she took the rose from the belt of 
her white frock and kissed it for pleasure, under 
pretence of smelling it; ... all was well again. 

She folded her letter and encountered the atten- 
tive gaze of Mr. Graham Clavers. He sat with 
crossed legs, his hands full of letters; his brown 
Homburg hat rather pushed back on the fine grey 
hair that lent distinction. to his rather sad and worn 
features. He seemed suddenly impelled to talk. 

**What a paradise the River House is. Are yoo 
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to stay much longer, if one may ask, Miss Martin- 
dale?" 

"Well . . . I think,'' she hesitated, "a few davs 
more; Fm not quite sure." Should she go, or should 
she stay, she asked herself? She did not think that 
the Welwyns really needed her. Yet she would have 
liked Julian to return there for her after seeing his 
father. The setting of their romance was so beau- 
tiful, and she had the fancy, too, for his coming 
there to seek her, instead of her returning to 
London. 

"Uncertainty is the privilege, and I believe the 
real salt of existence, to your sex, is it not?" 

"Uncertainty? On no, it is considered trying, I 
think," Eve said aloud. To herself she said, "I 
will stay here — till he writes." 

"Yet there are no gamblers like women. You, I 
feel, are not, however, inclined to that pursuit." 

"Not at all — I have too little courage," she shook 
her head. "And I don't think I will write till he 
does," she said to her heart. 

Mr. Clavers leant forward gently, and picked up 
the white rose that had fallen from Eve's hana. 
"You have the courage of the flowers, of the rose," 
—he indicated that which he held — "the courage 
of being very beautiful in an ugly world — for it 
takes courage." 

Eve raised her head a little as he spoke ; then she 
looked at him in some slight surprise, and reddened. 
For his strangeness was now too personal to be quite 
pleasant. Yet he seemed to have no notion he might 
be offensive. 

"It is a beautiful rose," she said gently, however, 
and got up. "And that rather reminds me I prom- 
ised to take some up to my cousin's room." And 
she left him. He kept the rose. 
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On the next Sunday Margaret was downstairs 
again, and Mr. Harbury, with a mass of lilies, a 
huge box of chocolates and unlimited remorse, 
arrived about midday from London to inquire after 
her health. He spent the day at the River House. 

*'So Mr. Graham Clavers has been here all the 
week," he said with apparent irrelevance to Eve as 
they happened to be alone in the garden together 
not long before his return to town. "Rum chap, 
isn't he, and lucky too . . • not like us poor toilers. 
I shall be at the F. O. by ten o'clock to-morrow 
morning. When will you be back, Miss Martindale? 
Pretty soon, I suppose," he added with rather over- 
done unconcern. 

Eve's heart beat Mr. Harbury was in Julian's 

room at the Foreign Office. They were friends, 
though Julian was the elder. She did not suppose 
that Julian had confided in him, but there was some- 
thing significant in this pleasant, frank young man's 
tone. 

"I'm going back to-morrow," she said quietly, 
though she had only just made up her mind to go 
at all. "We have a cousin coming to stay in a day 
or two— Clemmy Dale, who is on the stage." 

"On the stage r Not Clemmy Dale, Miss Clemmy 
Dale from Sheffield?" 

"Yes." Eve stared. "You don't know her, do 
you?" 

"Know her. Oh I yes, I know Miss Dale. . . . 
And she is a cousin of yours?" Mr. Harbury's 
surprise was, like himself, frank. If he had emitted 
a prolonged whistle he could not have conveyed It 
better. "She's going to stay with you. So of course 
you'll go back, naturally." 

"I shall go up by the afternoon train that gets 
to Paddington about half-past four, so I shall be 
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home at five," ahe said lightly and naturally. Julian 
had not written again, but Mr. Harbury would 
see him in the morning. . . • ^^How strange your 
knowing my cousin," she added, to cover the con- 
fusion she felt at thus covertly sending Julian a 
message by a comparative stranger. 

*'A friend of mine got the editorship of the 
'Argus.' It represents Tariff Reform up at Sheffield. 
He was rather out of things at first, and I often 
went up for week-ends as he couldn't ffet away on 
Sundap. He knew every one up there finally, 
includmg your cousin. You know her, of course?" 

''No. But she's coming up to act at the Diadem 
Theatre for a fortnight." 

Mr. Harbury paused a moment. "I enect she's 
worked that," he said abruptly. "They think a lot 
of Miss Dale in Sheffield. And I think you're quite 
right to come up," he added vaguely, ana, it seemed, 
inconsequendy, as Lady John came out of the house. 

Eve dreamt that night that Julian had returned 
to the River House to fetch her, and she dreamt too 
of her cousin, a tall, flashing girl, with dark eyes, 
who "worked" seasons in London, and was thought 
a lot of in Sheffield. 



CHAPTER XI 

Julian's fathfh 

MR. ARMITAGE, Senior, wa:* staying, as he 
sometimes did when in town, at the Baltinfiore 
Hotel in Jermyn Street, a pillared and porticoed 
hotel of the old-fashioned comfortable type that 
still survives in that perspicacious neighbourhood. 

He was standing in a room that thirty years ago 
would have been labelled Coffee-room, with his 
hands beneath his coat-tails in the classical attitude 
of fathers expectant of the visit of a son, by appoint- 
ment. Mr. Armitage Pere was, unlike his son 
Julian, short of stature; he was besides, debonair, 
^gcd, perhaps, fifty-seven, and had hair as yet 
untinged, as far as the outside world was aware, 
with grey. He now wore a remarkably knowing 
suit of brown which in its striking, yet quiet elegance 
seemed not out of tune with the month of July in 
the heart of London ; a white flower in his button- 
hole, and a very white silk handkerchief just visible 
below a cuff which Count D'Orsay himself might 
have envied. 

Julian was announced. 

Father and son met with the fortitude displayed 
by such relations in such circumstances in this^ coun- 
try. "Hullo, my boy I" 

"Hullo I • • • You got my telephone? The man 
was such an ass ^*' 

"Certainly I got it. Charmed to see you. Sit 
down, Julian, my boy. Hie only possible objection 
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to our interview, possibly an affecting one, being 
held here, is that this is a public room." 

^'There's no one here at present, and I don't sup- 
pose there will be now — half-past five — ^till later 
on, will there?" Julian frowned. 

"Perhaps not." The old-fashioned room was at 
the back of the hotel, and looked, probably, on to 
a yard. But white curtains concealed this unseemly 
detail. "Well, fire away. I suppose I know what 
it is in any case." Mr. Armitage vouchsafed the 
most fleeting glance at a gold repeater that he slid 
from his waistcoat pocket without Julian's noticing 
his gesture. 

"Do you really? How's that, governor?" 

Julian had come to this interview with the utmost 
distaste for it. He knew his father, and he knew 
he should not care for his father's tone. But of 
the ultimate Issue he had no doubt, and the thing 
had to be gone through with. 

"Simply, my Hear fellow, that I was once a young 
man about this town • • • You've never asked me 
for money beyond your allowance, but don't sup- 
pose I expected that idyllic state to continue. • • ." 

"Money I It's not . . . Well, yes it is, in a 
sense," Julian said brusquely, and he walked over 
to the window and looked — ^probably — ^into the 
yard. "I want to get married. 

Mr. Armitage jumped — gently, quietly and unob- 
trusively, but he said nothing. He was indeed so 
long in saying nothing, that Julian turned round. 

"Well,'' he said. 

"What on earth's put that into your head — yet ?" 
Mr. Armitage then asked, as though he askea who 
had suggested Julian's having his teeth prematurely 
extracted. "Married? One of the Ryon girls, I 
suppose. Are you hard up, then?" 
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"Certainly not. Why should I be? As for the 
Misses Ryon, I believe ooth are engaged. The lady 
I have asked to marry me is a Miss Martindale." 

"You've asked her, by Jove I And what has she 
said, if I may ask?" 

"I — ^well, as it happens,*' Julian said with extreme 
loftiness, "I don't yet know.'] 

"I see. . . •" Mr. Armitage, Senior, looked 
down, to suppress a smile. "She is well off, I 
hope?'* he asked pleasantly. 

"No; I don't know — I should think not, as she 
lives with an aunt." 

"Where? if one may inquire?" 

"Cheyne Walk." 

"One of the smaller houses?" 

"No. One of the largest, I should say." 

"I see. And not well off. A lady — and accus- 
tomed to live like one?'] 

"Certainly," Julian sild with some heat. 

"And you have proposed to her on £500 a year?" 
Mr. Armitage turned with extreme sharpness on 
his second son. *Tou propose to maintain this 
young ladv in London, m the style more or less 
she is used to, on £500 a year?" 

"No." Julian's fine and sometimes expressive 
face had turned a trifle pale, and it began to assume 
the mask of haughtiness with which he kept out the 
outside world. **No, that is where I hoped you'd 
help. I've never, as you say, appealed to you 
before." 

"That's true," his father]s youthfully debonair 
mien returned to him ; "and if you had come to me 
with a debt or two . • . but marriage; an allowance 
on that scale . . . my dear boy, I simply couldn't 
do it. I haven't the money." . . . 

Julian said nothing, but he looked very intently 
at his father. 
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"I positively haven't," Mr. Armitage continued 
blandly. ''You know what times are for landlords. 
But look here, now, man to man • • . Have you 
thought this over? Marriage. What," he said 
almost softly, ''do you want to get married for at 
your age?" 

"I " Julian stopped abruptly. Not for the 

sake of the money he wanted could he have brought 
himself to take the word of Love upon his lips 
to his father. "I want a home," he substituted. 

"Home? Stuff and nonsense; not for ten — ^fif- 
teen years to come. A young man like you oughtn't 
to want for a home in London." 

"Do you mean me to understand," Julian here 
grew extremely cold, distinct, and haughty, "that 
you are suggesting — <iissipation, as a substitute for 
marriage ?" 

"My dear boy," there was a suggestion of a 
twinkle in Mr. Armitage's unregenerate eye. '*I 
thought you were in the Foreign Office, not the 
churoi." 

"If you were in the Foreign Office," his son 
retorted, now coldly composed, "you'd know that 
that sort of superannuated loose-living is thought 
very little of nowadays. St. John's Wood went out 
witn drinldng, twenty years ago, amongst the set 
I know." 

Mr. Armitage reddened slightly beneath his 
unwrinkled skin. He had not meant this interview 
to turn badly. He was not conscious that he was 
inordinately selfish, careless, and irresponsible as 
regards the beings he had brought into the world. 
His money was his money; he allowed Julian a 
very decent suni for the second son of a couqtry 
squire and he himself had a deuced lot to do witn 
his money, claims of every sort. ... It was post- 
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tively moflstrous. of Juliaa* first. of all to be such 
an ass as to wish to rush into what any sane man 
could tell him he'd soon wish himself out of, and 
theni secondly, to fix on a girl without money. If 
he chose to spend monev on moral-^and sociat— - 
suicide, — for as a second son he'^d simply na need 
to marry — well, let him make the income to do it 
with. 

"Human nature doesn't go out though, my boy," 
he said drily after a moment. "But did I, may I 
ask? so much as hint at the — er~«uburb you allude 
to. There is no great harm, is there, in a bachelor 
in London making friends with one or two nice 
women. Married women,^ of the best am^ most 
approved sort who'll be kind to him, ask him to 
their houses,*— ^a home from home,' don't you know^ 
as they say in seaside advertisements." 

The worst of his father to Julian was that he 
positively never knew when that bewildering parent 
was joking. Julian, however, was now mounted on 
his very highest horse. 

"If you mean that I'm to make friends with a 
married woman because it's less expensive than mar* 
riage— or anything else '• he almost suffocated. 

"Far be it from me," Mr. Armitage interrupted 
with a tempered dryness, "to mean anything so 
palpably untrue I But we didn't meet here to 
quarrel, I imagine. Tell me this. If you're bent 
on marriage with this Miss— er ^" 

"Martindale," Julian's tone was icy aa winter on 
an iceberg. 

"Are you sure she is pennileas. Perhaps the 
aunt ^" 

"I am at least not going to live on my wife's 
money*" Julian entirely forgot the "brilliant mar- 
riages" of prudence that he had meant to make. 
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He was intensely disappointed, intensely angry. His 
father had outdone himself, it seemed to his ardent 
and uncompromising youth, in indelicacy and heart- 
lessness combined. 

Mr. Armitage sighed. 

'Tm sorry," he said with the resignation of the 
snubbed, "I really am, that I don't see my way 
clear to helping you. If you want the luxury <o£ a 
poor wife, and of supplying all the sinews of was 
yourself, I'm afraid you must work for it." . . . 
He buttoned his brown coat. 

"Then there's nothing more to be said," Julian 
remarked in a tone he endeavoured to make calm, 
that was, at least, frigid. "I thought you might 
have helped me and I could have done something 
too. But you won't — and, there it is." 

"You mean I can't," his father reiterated. "But," 
he suddenly added, "there's your Unde Charles. 
You know, unless you entirely neglect him, he's 
likely to leave you Llys Bryn, and the money. How 
long is it since you've been there?" 

"Nearly two years." . . . Julian looked out of 
the window, "I don't care for dead men's shoes," 
he added. 

"You don't care for anything — except^ taking the 
money out of my pocket,' his father said, ruefully 
amused, "you think all this over;" he now openly 
took out his gold repeater; "and I should fina out, 
you know, whether the lady's said *Yes' or 'No.* 
... If you don't know, you know, I'm inclined to 
think she didn't say *Yes' "... 

To describe Julian's feelings as he strode from 
Jermyn Street to his Club in Piccadilly where he 
threw himself into a large leather chair and affected 
to be plunged in sleep, would be difficult. For he 
scarcely knew what they were himself. He was 
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furiously angry with his father, yet he recognized 
a glinuner of reasonableness in his father^s main 
contention that he already did a great deal for his 
second son considering his means as a not particu- 
larly ridi man — and his tastes, especially his tastes. 
There was the rub. It was now a crying necessity 
for Julian to have money, and to be able to go to 
Eve with the report of how much. Whereas his 
father^s, and the family's, requirements were ex- 
travagant, foolish, sheerly self-indulgent — so Julian 
considered. Then he did not know what to think 
about Eve. All this week he had taken for granted, 
with what patience he might, that she was awaiting 
a further letter from himself. But his father's final 
gibe had struck him like an illuminating flash, or the 
cut of a whip suddenly stinging and awakening. 
Did Eve love him? Or had she meant her refusal 
of him? Why, after all, did she not write? Why 
not even let him know if she were back in London, 
or still at River House . . . And what was he 
now to tell her. . . . That his wild outburst at 
Riverlane had been totally unjustifiable — ^that he 
simply hadn't the means of supporting a wife? He 
ground his teeth. Fool that he had been I — ^he 
might have known his father would fail him. There 
remained his Uncle Charles. Julian, vaguely, was 
considered his heir, but whether by his Unde 
Charles or not was still delicately uncertain. And, 
proverbially, it is difficult to approach the man, 
whose heir one may become. In himself, Julian 
racked his brains in vain for a means of advancing 
swiftly, immediately, brilliantly, in his career. 
Hopeless! He might with time and intrigue — 
politely called "influence" — obtain, say, a private 
secretaryship, or advancement. But what he wanted 
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was something tangible and in hand, as it were, 
with which to go to Eve, or her relations. 

How, he now asked himself, had he ever been so 
wildly, so incredibly, rash as to speak to Eve. How, 
knowing Eve, he asked himself passionately beneath 
the coldly frozen stare with which he now surveyed 
a couple of inoffensive members of his Club who 
strayed into the secluded smoking-room in which he 
sat, how was he not to have asked her? 

But now, at least, he owed her a candid exposi- 
tion of his position, his lack of fortune, and his 
bland idiocy in having counted on his father. 

He called at Cheyne Walk the next day, the Sun- 
day that Mr. Harbury spent at the River House, 
and of course found Eve still absent. 

When Eve, on the other hand, arrived at Pad- 
dington, having torn herself from the reluctant arms 
of the Welwyns at Riverdale, she confidently ex- 
pected Julian to meet her. He would have ample 
time to do so after leaving Whitehall at four 
o'clock. She had the sensation, so disagreeable to 
the expectant traveller, so doubly disagreeable when 
that traveller is a difEdent young woman expectant 
of meeting her lover, of finding herself unmet. 
When the little crowd of arrivals and friends cleared 
from the platform, she was alone. She had her 
luggage put on a cab and drove straight home, for 
Julian must have been keot and would have gone 
direct to Cheyne Walk. 

As she crossed the Park and approached King's 
Road and drew nearer to Chelsea she became nerv- 
ous. She had lived so closely in thought to her 
lover, — and the life of thought was almost her 
paramount life, — ^that she only now actively real- 
ized how strangely limited had been their inter- 
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course since that evening, so passionate and so fate- 
ful, upon the river. And she was now going to see 
him again. • . • She knew Edward Harbury would 
have conveyed her message to Julian, and it scarcely 
occurred to her that he would not have come, whip- 
and-spur, to meet her. She trembled, felt that she 
had turned pale, smoothed the uncreased and spot- 
less fine white alpaca coat she wore, and pinned mto 
place the rose that Margaret had tucked into her 
blouse. Then the cab drew up before the big iron 
gates which Julian had opened for her on the night, 
or the morning, of their momentous drive to Kew 
Green. 

Two linkmen had arrived with her from Padding- 
ton; Mac, the Aberdeen terrier, dashed out as the 
door was opened, barking and obstructive with de- 
light, and in some little fuss tend confusion of 
arrival she went in and straight to her sittine-room. 
She opened the door, but the room was in shadow; 
some one had drawn the silk curtains to shut out 
the sun, but no tall familiar figure sprang to meet 
her. Eve stood a moment dazed with disappoint- 
ment, and then from the big sofa that faced the 
empty fire-place, a figure uncurled itself with a 
yawn, then a bound. A small, very white-faced 
girl in a striped shirt with a Peter Pan collar open 
at the neck, a blue serge skirt, and a dark velvet 
cap on the back of a head of deep, shining, Vene- 
tian-red hair, af^eared before Eve's amazed and 
startled ^aze. 

"Oh I It's Eve, I suppose.'] . .^ . The giri stared, 
then advanced a hand as slim, if not as white, as 
Eve's own. "I'm Qemmy," she added with sublime 
simplicity. 

•HDhI You arc Clemmy." For the Kfe of her 
five could think of nothing else to say. "This is 
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a >6ittpmc/' fthc said, then with' an effort, ^^Aunt 
Caroline didn't mentio n ' * 

^^e didn't know," Clemmy said again, briefly 
and dmply; ^*I arrived yesteroay morning." 

**I see. That's very nice," Eve managed to mur- 
mur kindly, diough she was so deeply upset at 
Julian's absence, ohe forced herself to smile on tiiis 
stranger who was of her own blood. 

*^Aunt Caroline is asleep. She wasn't quite well 

last night. Nothing much, you know. She fell 

^asleep after her tea this afternoon, and Pearson 

said she'd come down as soon as Aunt Caroline 

awoke." 

Eve seated herself slowly on the sofa, whence 
die cousin, who already seemed so absolutely at 
home, had risen. 

"Then I'll wait," she said gently. "I suppose it 
was nothing, you didn't have the doctor? No I Oh, 
weU. And you, Clemmy?" Eve tried to bring her 
mind to bear on hospitality, friendliness, to this 
strange little person. This, she told herself, was 
not the cousin of her dream. *^It was such a sur- 
prise to us to get your letter." 

"Well, you see," Clemmy Dale perched on the 
end of the sofa, ^St seemed queer to come to Lon- 
don and not know one's people. So I wrote. We're 
at the Diadem, you know ; we open on Friday. I 
suppose you had scarcdy heard of me." 

"Well, you were so far away," Eve smiled, "but 
now It will be quite different. Do you like London 
BO far? I suppose you haven't done much yet?" 

"WeM a call for to-day — rehearsal that is — at 

1 deven. And yesterday, let rile see — I went up to 

!the theatre, arid to St. Paul's and the Tower. And 

in the afternoon — a pal of mine called. I suppose 

he'd seen it iff the papers. A Mr. Armitage." 
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^^A — friend of yours," Eve said in amazement, 
"which Mr. Armitagc?" 

'Julian, of that ilk," her surprising cousin re- 
plied gaily. ''I knew heaps of London men up in 
Shejffield: They came up a good deal on pohtics, 
you know. Julian Armitage, and a Mr. Sykes, and 
Edward Harbury, and " 

"In Sheffield?" Eve could only say vaguely: 
"Did he — did he ask for you yesterday?" 

"Well, I suppose so," Clemmy Dale stared. "He 
was shown straight in here. He was surprised to 
find I was your cousin, I can tell you. . • •" She 
laughed a gay laugh that yet was not in the least 
childish. For though she was small she was not. Eve 
seemed to see as she looked at her, in the least 
iliildlike. She was, rather, alert, self-possessed 
and mature. 

"But he asked about you," Miss Dale added 
calmly. "I told him you'd be back this afternoon. 
Fancy you knowing Julian Armitage. . . ." She 
got up, hummed lightly, and went to the window. 
"I wonder if we shall have good houses at the 
Diadem," she said tapping on the window-pane 
with her fine nervous hand. Then she came back. 
"It's fearfully exciting, isn't it?" she asked can- 
didly. . . . "If only some decent Managers '11 
come and see me. . . . I'm made. In London I 
mean. Of course I'm made in the provinces, al- 
ready." 

Eve now did not pretend to listen. She got up. 
"I think I'll go ana see Smithfield anyhow," she 
said, unconsciously using the elderly maid's more 
formal name to this extraordinary, forward, im- 
possible girl. Her mind was in profoundest con- 
fusion. She began to doubt Julian — almost her 
own identity. She must have time to think. • • • 
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Julian had been yesterday. That he had called to 
see her she could not or course doubt, but failing 
to find her, why had he not written, why not re- 
turned again to-day, why not have met her?^ All 
this seemed very strange. . . . She had been incon- 
ceivablv supine up to now about herself and Julian. 
Now she must do something. 



CHAPTER XII 

CL£MMY 

BUT in the morning she heardirom Julian. 
''Eve," he began, as before, without further 
preamble. *'I have seen my father and I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry to say that, far from helping me, 
as I fully expected he would, he professes himself 
unable to do anything at all for me. This is terrible, 
for I had made absolutely certain of his help. He 
is not rich, but quite sufficientlv so to be able, without 
feeling it, to increase my allowance to one which 
would enable me to marry. I scarcely know what 
to say, for I am in a different position from what I 
thought, and you will feel that I was rash and pre- 
sumptuous, if not worse, in asking you to marry me. 
I can only say I shall strain every nerve to make 
money — and, when I feel entitled to do so, I shall 
come to you again. HU then, and ever, yours, — 
Julian.'' 

When Eve had read this letter, which was 
brought up to her the first thing in the morning, she 
was almost unable to believe that Julian, her lover, 
had written it — that she had read it. It seemed 
to her cold as death, strange, and crushing. It was 
all about money. . . . 

If Eve had suffered the penalties of her restricted 
life, she had also had its so-called privileges, and 
she knew nothing practically, since her father's 
death, of the lack of money. Before she had 
actually lived in Chevne Walk she had been to an 
excellent sdiool, paid for by Mrs. Fellowes, and 
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most of her holidays had been spent, not with her 
impecunious father — her mother was long dead — 
but with her rich great«aunt. She was not so limited 
as not to know the power of money and^ its neces- 
sity, but she did not personally realize it; and if 
Julian really felt himself too poor to marry, she 
at least, she believed, was not. Her aunt had not 
urged forward this engagement, as Eve had clearly 
perceived her to be doing, without, on her side, in- 
tending to ^'help'' in the way that Julian's father 
refused to do. 

But what really hurt Eve, cut her^ to the heart, 
was the fact of Julian's writing, and in the tone of 
a stranger. If he had rushed round — though it 
was not like Julian to rush anywhere — ^told her of 
his father's unbelievable obduracy (the refusal to 
part with money is usually regarded by one genera- 
tion as an incredible brutality^ in another) and made 
common cause with her against a heartless world, 
nothing else would have mattered. But this cold 
business-letter. . • • 

True that Julian had called on Sunday, but why 
not again? Was it not because he already per- 
ceived the truth of what she herself had told him — 
that a marriage between them was^ unsuitable ? 
Had not this business-matter about his father put 
the whole affair before him in the cold-blooded 
light of reason? He was taking this kind and 
honourable way of letting her know it . . . He 
was proud, and apparently cold, to the whole world, 
but he had always been dear and kind in his inter- 
course with her, and he was incapable, she knew, 
of a mean thought. But between friendship, and 
even one hour's love-making — such as had sur- 
prised her on the river-^-and marriage, there was a 
gulf the width of which Julian had since perceived. 
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She was utterly puzzled as to how to reply; the 
whole circumstances of her engagement were so 
strange, and she put Julian's letter aside before 
answering, for she did not know what she should 
say. She felt sad, lonely, and rudderless. . • • 
She would have liked to consult Julian as to how to 
answer, then smiled ruefully at herself for the folly 
of the thought. 

At eleven o'clock that morning Lady Monmouth 
was shown in to the two cousins in Eve's sitting- 
room. 

^^I heard from Adela that you were back, my 
dear" ; Lady Monmouth embraced Eve. ''And this, 
I suppose," she turned to Clemmy, her rosy face 
alight with interest, "is the new cousin?" 

To Lady Monmouth practically any form of fun 
or gaiety appealed. Her mother had been a Cali- 
fomian lady of fine physique and quite fabulous 
wealth, married to a decayed Irish baronet, and 
from both her parents Lady Monmouth inherited 
a terrific fund of cheerful energy. 

"You are on the stage, are you not?" She 
settled down for a gossip with this novelty in the 
family; for, though the Cheyne Walk household was 
not really related to her, she invariably talked and 
behaved as though it were. "I suppose you love it." 

"I do." ^ Clemmy Dale had thrown nerself back 
in her chair and crossed her legs, displapng two 
slim grey stockings and a rather down-at-heel pair 
of shoes. Lady Monmouth seemed to see nothing 
wrong with manners which, indeed, she delightedly 
supposed were Bohemian and theatrical. Eve, who 
had gone to her writing-table to lock away Julian's 
letter, frowned delicately, and reddened a litfie, for, 
unbelievable as it seemed, this strange girl was one 
of themselves. 
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"Aunt Caroline isn't very well," she gently inter- 
posed to the elder woman. **I am af rafd you won't 
be able to see her this morning." 

Lady Monmouth displayed due regret, but she 
returned, as soon as decency permitted, to Clemmy. 
Even Eve, her favourite, paled before the interest 
of this strange, red-headed little actress. 

"Did your people mind, if you don't mind my 
asking, when you decided to go on the stage?" 
Lady Monmouth, like many of her class, believed 
that the difficulty for amateurs was, not to get on to 
the stage, but to make up their mind to get there. 

"Mind? My people?" Miss Dale stared. 
"Mother, I suppose you mean? I don't think she 
minded." Her tone indicated that that had scarcely 
been her greatest pre-occupatlon in the matter. 

"I should think you would act very well. One 
of Miss — ^who was that nice actress we saw at St. 
James' Theatre last week — in that nice piece, what 
was it called, Eve? That sort of part would suit 
Miss Dale, I fancy." 

"I shall have to go and dress," Clemmy stifled a 
yawn; she never answered what she called drivel. 
"Our call is for twelve — at the Diadem." She got 
up. 

"The theatre?" Lady Monmouth's eyes glis- 
tened. "It is miles away, isn't it? Shall I take you 
there ? I've nothing to do this morning." She was 
enchanted at the idea. 

Ten minutes later Eve, standing at the window, 
saw her new cousin, reclining luxuriously in the 
large green car, being borne northwards by her own 
old friend. Lady Monmouth. Already this girl 
seemed to have brought an element of unrest and 
strangeness into the house. Eve stared out over 
the garden-flowers to the river, sighed, and went 
upstairs to her great-aunt. 
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M n. Fellowes, though not ill, was still languid. 
She raised herself to know if that was Clemsny ' com«>> 
ing in. 

^^She's a nice girl, Eve, I thinL It's pleasant 
seeing her in and out; she quite kept me companf 
when you were away." 

Eve felt a pang at her heart. Was she joalouSfi 
she asked herself suddenly, then smiled sadly. No, 
happily, that was no failing of hers. Yet • • • she 
had for so long, been alone in the house, her aunt's 
only charge and companion, that it was strange to 
have a cousin to count with. 

Clenuny was not to return to luncheon. 

^'I don t know in the least," she had answered 
Eve's inquiry as to when she might expect her back. 
*'I don't know how long they'll keep us rehearsing. 
Besides, I might run across some one; one never 



iuiows." 



^^ see,^' Eve had answered as cordially as she 
could. Clemmy was the most irritatingly cool per-* 
son, for her years, that Eve had ever met 

"I'd better have a latch-key," Clemmy then vol- 
unteered, pulling on a rather decrepit grey glove. 

"Oh I There will always be plenty of people to 
open the door," Eve had answered quietly. 

"Just as you like." Clemmy had shrugged her 
shoulders, hummed the "Chocolate Soldier," and 
followed Lady Monmouth out of the house without 
further waste of words. 

The afternoon which followed was, to Eve, ak 
most unbearably wretched. For her position was 
such that she did not in the least know how to act, 
or whether to act at all. Did Julian want her to 
reassure him, or to release him, and how — know* 
ing him as scrupulously a man of honour — ^how was 
she to find out? She thought of many desperate 
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expedients, even that of consulting Edward Har- 
buryi who knew Julian as well as any one could 
know him. At length, tired of indecision and im- 
potent worry, she went out 

It had rained heavily since midday, but it showed 
sijps of clearing and sne must walk, she felt, or die 
of inaction. She walked at first carelessly, uncon* 
sdous of where she went, but her steps finally, after 
she had already almost tired herself with exercise, 
led her towards St. James* Park where she had met 
Julian on that eventful day which had really made 
them friends. She knew that he sometimes took 
that way home from Whitehall, round by Queen 
Anne's Gate, and she was prepared to meet him; 
face to face with him she could better arrive at 
some understanding of the intolerable state of 
things between them. 

It had now ceased to rain, but the atmosphere 
remained full of damp and a pale and melancholy 
beauty; all around was the greyness of the soft sum- 
mer rain-mist, and a tender sadness seemed to rise 
in visible emanations from the heavy waters of the 
Park to the silver-barked birches, and the weeping- 
willows, bending above it. 

Tet this place where they had met must be> a 
place of good omen for them. Eve's heart lights 
ened; she turned from the contemplation of the 
misty alle7 back towards the bridge. And as she 
went forward and came actually on to the bridge 
she saw Julian before her not fifty yards away, and 
with him was Clemmy, her litde, unknown cousin: 

Eve might be heavy-hearted and perplexed, 
Julian, at least,, to all appearances was neidier. 
They stood, he and Clemmy, against the railing 
lookmg toward the sunset — a brooding crimson^ 
glow beyond the Palace. They were turned, that 
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is, away from Eve, but Clemmy, her face alight 
with the red sun-glow and some mner glow of mis- 
chief, and interest and allurement, gazed up into 
Julian's face. And he, leaning against the iron- 
work above her, looked down at her with a smile 
which was in reality part amusement, part worried 
boredom, but which to Eve seemed, in that public 
place, strangely, wildly, unbelievably, significant. . • • 

The little Park, owing to the rain, was almost 
empty; she turned swiftly, silently, and retraced her 
steps. Her heart beat . . . she could neither think 
nor reason there. 

She hailed a passing hansom and getting in, leant 
back against the time-worn cushions and dosed her 
eyes. • • • Later she would be able to understand. 

Now the truth was that Julian, whose interview 
with his father had so dismayed him, had subse- 
quently been forced to see things from a standpoint 
at once less haughty and more human. His father 
might, after all, have been well inspired. Suppose 
that Mrs. Fellowes, a rich woman probably, did in- 
tend to treat Eve as a daughter, would that not 
solve difficulties till he could, by some means, get on 
better terms with Fortune? — ^he had perhaps some 
interest that he could use to advance more swiftly 
than he had thought. Thus poor Julian was forced 
to compromise with the minotaur of necessity, and 
to bend his extremely stiff-necked head. But then 
he aid love Eve, and he would do for her what he 
would have died sooner than do for himself. 

So he wrote to Eve. He had meant to go and 
see her, vile and difficult as It would be to suggest 
that where he had failed in the man's part of sup- 
porting a wife, she should now help him. He was 
not a shirker, so he had gone to tier, and he had 
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been shown by an unaccustomed servant— at the 
door for that Sunday afternoon only — straight into 
the room where sat Miss Clemmy Dale. 

Clemmy Dale was perhaps the person on whose 
account Julian had suffered the fiercest pangs of that 
contemptuous self-reproach which was wont to visit 
him. it happened that when the same Cambridge 
friend that he and Edward Harbury possessed in 
common, had gone to the Sheffield ^'Argus," Julian 
had been shooting about six miles off with some 
cousins whom he often visited. In that way he had 
first gone to Sheffield where, to his surprise, he had 
found himself embarked in a very pronounced flir- 
tation with a Miss Dale of the Repetition Theatre 
and a member of the pseudo-artistic coterie that 
seemed to exist there. This affair had indeed drawn 
him to Sheffield and^ his cousins near there, for 
week-ends amounting in all to about six. His friend, 
the ^^Argus" editor, was ambitious, and had started 
a rabid political propaganda for which he recruited 
the services of his friends. And Julian, while be- 
lievinjg that he went to Sheffield for the sake of 
Tariff Reform, was almost — ^subconsciously — ^aware 
that he went because of Miss Clemmy Dale. Not 
that he had ever really cared for her. And therein 

Erecisdy lay the sting of that contempt he felt at 
is own philandering. For any one so lofty and 
so self-contained as Julian tried to be,^ it was more 
than Irritating to find that half-promise made, or 
a half-derisive suggestion from die red-headed ob- 
ject of his attentions, could draw him half-across 
England in the depths of winter. 

But that was it ... it was winter and, in Lon- 
don, a dull and dispiriting one. Work, that year, 
seemed less absorbing, life itself unsatisfying. And 
there was something in Clemmy Dale, something 
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sardonic, strange, almost harsh, yet compelling, that 
he felt. And in She£Eield she was a personality. 
Up there, at least, it was a considerable thing to 
be liked by Miss Dale. . • • In fine, he had gone to 
Sheffield up till Easter. 

Then he had met Eve. 

And almost at once he had known. From the 
very beginning, of course, he had known that she 
was, not pinchbeck, but pure gold: — ^fine and rare 
and splendid. And a little later he had known 
that, at last, this, for him was the real thing. . . . 
From being proud, ionelv, stuck-up perhaps, and 
conceited, he had grown humbler because truer to 
the facts of existence. His ideas had been right after 
all, and his futile, ridiculous, pufied-up strivings. . . . 
All life was glorious — ^fine; our work in it was 
fine. Pain, disappointment, grief, did not matter; 
they passed. Suffering passed away; having suf- 
fered never passes away, but turns to greatness. 
So the world is explained by the splendour of eter- 
nity. All this Julian, who himself was "fine," 
knew now for positive truth, because of the fineness 
of a fellow-creature. ... At any rate, he loved 
Eve. 

He had been outwardly so prosperous, so liber- 
ally supplied with friends and acquaintances, yet in- 
wardly so alone, that he flung himself, at length, 
into the one satisfying sentiment that life had pro- 
vided, with the whole impassioned ardour of his 
strong, stiff, passionate personality. 

Then there had come a most unpleasant awaken- 
ing — ^Eve's partial failure to respond to his fervent 
love-making; his father's refusal to stand by it and 
him; and now, this final, ironic jest of fate that 
Clemmy Dale, the last and latest of his foolish phil- 
anderii^s, should be not only Eve's first cousin, but 
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staying under the same roof as Eve. He had, truly, 
succeeded in getting himself into a pleasant em- 
broglio, extraordinarily entangled. . . . 

For Miss Dale, though she had felt, and shown, 
the most careless unconcern at the cessation of their 
mtercourse in Sheffield, was now as carelessly and 
unconcernedly willing to take it up again from the 
same point. And she assumed the same readiness 
in him. ^ They had met for the second time in Lon- 
don quite accidentally. But although it was in a 
comparatively public spot— St. James* Park, — 
Clemmy had drawn Julian Armitage to one side of 
Ae bridge for a "jaw," as she elegantly put it 
The "jaw," on Clemmy's part, had been on a 
franldy, flirtatious tone. And it was so engaged 
that Eve had come upon her cousin and her lover. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE THEATRE 

THE Sheffield Repetition Company was as 
Clemm^ put it, ^'opening" on the Friday even- 
ins at the Diadem. The piece chosen — ^^The Ring 
of Fire" — was of the new intellectual drama, by 
a brilliant writer whose work London audiences 
had received with coldness. Sheffield, however, had 
acclaimed it, and Miss Dale's peculiar, nervous 
technique was considered eminently suitable to its 
interpretation. 

If the girl was considered an asset as an actress, 
the management had now occasion to appreciate 
her as an agent. Her own vital interest in the oc- 
casion diffused itself, chiefly through the delighted 
Lady Monmouth, to quite a number of otherwise 
blandlv indifferent people. 

Laay Monmouth bought tickets, sold tickets, 
talked about Clenuny, about the Diadem, the man- 
agement, the duty of supporting really artistic 
dramatic effort, and, in short, engineered as far 
as layin her power, a success. 

** *The Ring of Fire,' such a delightful thing. 
I'm reading it at night. I always like something to 
send me to sleep — ^not," the Patroness of the Drama 
would add hastily as her auditor looked doubt- 
ful ''that it sends one to sleep. ... I only mean I 
always read in bed— quite half of it I've got 
through. Miss Dale is splendid in the part, they* 
say, and at'her age I And we're having supper 
afterwards at the Carlton. I always think the pink 

MS 
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so cheerful and then the sole. • • • SVe re go- 
ing to have a very jolly evening, in fact." 

'Tou'll come/' she had met Julian Armitage on 
the steps of the Army and Navy Stores and had 
held him in durance, so to speak, till he formally 
passed his word that he ^Vould come." 

**We shall all be there," she said archly, **even 
Mr. Clavers — a great rival of yours, I can tell 
you. p . . He was a whole week at Riverlane in the 
house with a certain person, and quite cut you out." 
. . • Nodding and smiling, she had ponderously de- 
scended the steps of the Stores and been engulfed 
in the depths of her big green car, feeling that she 
had considerably helped things forward. Julian, 
with his coldest bow, had gone down Victoria Street 
reflecting that, with her millions, the Californian 
lady, deceased, had left an unbelievable heritage 
of vulgarity to her cheerful daughter. 

But she had possibly spoken the truth all the 
same. That perhaps was the reason for Eve's 
silence. . . . She had never even answered his 
letter, his last, the one in which he had put his de- 
plorable worldly position before her in me agoniz- 
ingly humiliating hope that she might — or her aunt 
for her — ^be able to remedy it for them both. . . . 
He had done that scathingly painful thing in vain. 
She had not even answerea. And was this, per- 
haps, the reason? Not because Graham Clavers^—* 
he ground his teeth — ^was richer than he was. 
No. But he was older . . . years older. Eve, 
with her incomprehensible folly about "age," might 
honestly prefer, or think more suitable, the grey- 
haired, asinine, bounder, whom to think of was 
to wish to kick as far as most men were con* 

cerned So Julian, in his whole-hearted rage, 

averred. Well, he was in for this preposterous 
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party on Friday night, and, at least, she would be 
there. ... At any rate, he should see her with 
Graham Clavers. . • . Julian turned extremely 
white, and was forced to stand and stare into a 
book-seller's shop to distract his thoughts by read- 
ing the names on the backs of the books, so that 
his thoughts should not distract him. 

If Eve had not replied to Julian's letter, she, at 
least, looked forward to the coming Friday evening 
with much the same feeling as Julian's. After the 
first shock of meeting him with Clemmy in the 
strange circumstances of St James' Park, she had 
told herself that whatever Julian was doing, it could 
be nothing that was mean or underhand. It might 
well be — ^mat he did not now wish for their marriage, 
and he might feel attracted by Clemmy's youth and 
vitality, even though a short while ago he had cared 
for her — Eve. At least, she thought, on Friday 
they might meet — ^she would see him with Clemmy. 

On the Friday afternoon Margaret Welwyn, who 
was to spend the night in Cheyne Walk, arrived 
from Riverlane. S^e was vastly excited at finding 
herself forestalled by another actress in the family. 
She found Eve, and the new cousin, in the former's 
sitting-room. 

"I'm awfully excited to meet you," Margaret said 
very prettily to Clemmy, reclining in Eve's biggest 
arm-oiair, from which she had not risen on the 
other girl's entrance, "because I'm dying to go on 
the stage myself." 

"Every one is." Clemmy Dale swuns a foot 
negligently. "It's all right if one gets on.' 

Margaret was rather dashed ; she raised her eye- 
brows a trifle, and sat down. "You're looking pale, 
Eve darling," she turned to her; "I suppose you've 
been fussing about Aunt Caroline?'* 
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"She isn't quite the thing, as a matter of fact/' 
Eve said. "Dr. Kerr isn't quite satisfied But I 
hope it's only the hot weather. 

I'm sure it is. And — show's every one else? 
Mr. Clavers, have you seen him? And — Mr. 
Armitage?" 

Since Eve and Julian had been together at the 
River House, the astute Miss Welwyn had altered 
her opinion as to her cousin's feeling for the young 
man. She shot her question at Eve under cover of 
her own arrival, and the presence of the new 
strange cousin. 

"Julian Armitage?" the new strange cousin now 
surprised her extremely, by replying, "Do you 
know him, too?" 

Miss Welwyn stared. "Slightly," she said, "as 
he's just been staying with us — ^when Eve was 
there." 

"Has he?" ^ Clemmy, too, looked her surprise. 
"Eve never said so." . . . 

Miss Welwyn stared rather more loftily than be- 
fore. "Why should Eve say so?" she asked. She 
began intensely to dislike the new cousin. "Why; 
do you know Mr. Armitage?" 

"Slightly" . . . Clemmy Dale echoed her, ironi- 
cally; "as he was in Sheffield most week-ends last 
winter." 

''Sheffield? ... What on earth for?" Mar- 
garet did not aim at tactfulness. She certainly did 
not achieve it. 

Clemmy laughed. "He was rather — ^well, a par- 
ticular pal of mine, if you want to know," she said, 
with a quite unmistakable intention. She might 
have meant anything by her caustic proclamation of 
Julian as a "rather particular pal," and it was char- 
acteristic of her that she did not in the least mind 
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what constraction was put upon the words, and in 
her profound and naive egoism, the frank, natural 
egoism of an untrained nature, it simphr did not 
occur to her that anyone besides herself could be 
interested in Julian Armitage. There was a pause. 

"Really?" Margaret Welwyn said, then, coolly. 

She did not in the least believe the giii's asser- 
tion — ^this second-rate, pasty-faced girl she called 
her to herself. She looked down; Miss Dale was 
still swinging a foot dad in a slipper, an oldish grey 
velvet slipper in a sitting-room. . . . And this girl, 
who made, apparently, no pretence at being a lady, 
was Eve's first cousin. . . . Their Eve— sweet, 
dear, lovely Eve. . . . 

"Well, I must be off." Clemmy Dale suddenly 
got up. "Lady Monmouth's sending the motor to 
take me to the theatre. So long." She trailed out 
of the room in her careless way. 

"Aunt Mary sending for her?" Margaret Wel- 
wyn stared again. "My dear Eve, I don't believe 
that awful girl Is your cousin at all I She's got the 
manners '* 

"She is excited,'* Eve said quietly. "Remember, 
to-night is a great night for her." 

"That's no reason for coming down in her 
slippers, is it ? And she seems to think she's made — 
every one we know, and Aunt Mary encouraging 
her, I suppose. She's not much to look at, any 

iT&y. • • • 

"She varies a great deal," Eve said, again 
quietly. "Now, would you like to come up and see 
Aunt Caroline?" 

But when, that evening, after the first act, she 
accompanied Eve "behind" the scenes at the Dia- 
dem Theatre, Margaret Welwyn gained a somewhat 
different view of Clemmy Dale. 
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The two cousins made their way round to the 
stage-entrance at the side of the big red-brick build- 
ing, sufficiently indicated by a lamp bearing the 
legend: Stage Door. Clemmy had been emphatic 
in her directions to walk straight in and knock, for 
the theatre was new, and the ''Star" dressing-room 
was on the ground floor in convenient proximity to 
the stage and the street. A young woman, almost a 
child, with pale golden hair and a baby in her arms, 
stood, in the low stone passage, with her husband, a 
''super" in the attire of a sailor, and i couple of the 
nondescript hangers-on who crop up strangely about 
stage doors. The door-keeper, in his box, was, 
after the manner of his kind, cooking something on 
a stove; Eve and her cousin passed him un- 
challenged. They knocked at the first right-hand 
dressing-room, and a voice cried "Come in." A 
faded little woman, very much like a highly re- 
spectable upper-housemaid in a big house, appeared. 
"Were they the friends Miss Dale was expecting? 
Then please step in." 

They did so. The room they entered was ob- 
long, white-washed, and bare, with a window, filled 
with ground-glass, high up in the wall at the far 
end. A deal shelf in guise of a dressing-table ran 
the entire length of one wall. On it were laid two 
white cloths covered with every appliance for a 
theatrical toilet, in front of two pendant square 
looking-glasses. A patent washing-stand was let 
into the wall under an electric light near the window. 
The wall opposite the looking-glasses was deco- 
rated with a row of wooden pegs, from which hung 
white sheets belonging to the two actresses who 
shared the room, and upon these sheets were hung 
the costumes in use for the week. A Windsor chair 
was placed In front of each looking-glass, and dicre 
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was a spare wooden chair for Mrs. Fern, the faded 
''dresser" who had opened the door. Two large 
white travelling baskets, marked respectively with 
the actresses' initials, with a few odcL and ends in 
the shape of photograph frames and mascots on the 
''dressing-table," completed the furniture of the 
room, which was intensely hot- and overpoweringly, 
glaringly bright. 

In the midst of these sybaritic surroundings. Miss 
Dale and a rather older girl with dark hair, a 
friend of Clemmy's, and admitted by her favour to 
the sharing of her dressing-room, sat before their 
respective looking-glasses. 

"Come in, that's right." Miss Dale was still en- 
gaged on her make-up, for in the first act — a pro- 
logue — she had not appeared, and did not in fact 
do so till well on into the next scene. She looked 
round. "Miss Sinclair, my cousin, Miss Martindale 
— Miss Welwyn," she said briefly. "You'll find 
seats, won't you? I must get on." 

Eve and Margaret Welwyn seated themselves on 
the two wicker baskets at the end of the room and 
watched Clemmy Dale. She had smeared her al- 
ready pale face with what looked like a thick coating 
of white paint that extended from the roots of her 
red hair to the base of her chin — over this she now 
laid upon her cheeks and around her eyes towards 
the temples a layer of red grease-paint. Then, with 
the utmost dexterity, she outlined, with a tube of 
crimson, her lips to within a quarter of an inch of 
the end of each, while in the centre she arched 
them to a vivid yet delicate cupid bow. Then, with 
a stick of colour, each eyelid was transformed to a 
brilliant, unbelievable blue, and eyebrows and eye- 
lids blackened till the black seemed to stand out 
visibly on each separate curling eyelash. A rather 
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thick coating of powder was applied to her entire 
face and dusted off, and then, finally, a coating of 
powdered rouge to her cheeks. She peered into the 
glass. 

''I hear it's a very good house," she said while 
she examined the elaborate work of art she had 
just completed, and turned to Eve, her face, at 
close quarters, merely a mask of glaring colours, 
with eyes incredibly dark and brilliant. 

**But you're not going on the stage like that!" 
Eve said in innocent astonishment. 

"Like what?" Clemmy peered again into the 
glass. "Is it wrong?" 

"But won't it showf' Eve said timidly. She had 
watched what' seemed to her the remarkable per- 
formance of the make-up with a growing amaze- 
ment. The eyes of the three professionals, — ^the 
two girls and Mrs. Fern — ^met involuntarily. Then 
Clemmy laughed: ''/ shouldn't show much at a dis- 
tance without it," she said. "Fancy my poor little 
face. . . . Now Mrs. Fern, my dress, please/' 

This Clemmy of the dressing-room was an 
altered Clemmy. All trace of the second-rate, 
grown-up "flapper" had disappeared. She was 
transfigured by the dignity of labour, by interest in 
her work. She was, here, a capable, efficient artist. 
Mrs. Fern, who had been standing idle ("These 
amatoors, to be sure I") with the dress on her 
hands, went forward. Clemmy divested herself of 
the white dressing- jacket she wore and donned the 
dress. At the same moment there was a knock at 
the door. 

"Would you see?" Clemmy looked at Eve. 

"Is this Miss Dale's — can we come in?" Eve, 
who went to the door was confronted by two 
strange young men with buttonholes in their even- 
ing-coats. 
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'^Ready, Sinny?" Clemmy glanced at Miss Sin- 
clair, the dark girl. ^Tou can come in now," she 
called out while Mrs. Fern still struggled with 
fastenings. "Well, this is nice of you," she cried, 
as the two young men entered and she recognized 
them. 

In a moment the room was full of conunotion. 
"We told you we'd come," one young man cried. 
"There are heaps more of us in front. Why, Miss 
Dale, you look splendid." The dark girl and 
Clemmy talked together, and the two young men, 
and Clemmy introduced the latter (it was evidently 
the correct thing to introduce) to Eve and Miss 
Welwyn, and the latest news from Sheffield was 
asked for and given as though Clemmy and the 
dark girl had been absent for months. The two 
outsiders gained in a few moments some idea of 
Clemmy's vivid, bustling, usual life. Then sud- 
denly tnere came a resounding knock on the door 
and "Miss Dale, please," was loudly called. 

Clemmy with a gesture demanded silence. She 
took the gilt shoes Mrs. Fern was holding, sat 
down again, and slipped them on. 

"You'd better go," she said without ceremony to 
the young men. "It's dear of you to have come. 
You," she turned to Eve and Margaret, "if you like 
you can watch me from the wings. Mrs. Fern will 
show you. Wish me luck!" and without more ado, 
or more fuss than that, she departed for the most 
tremendous moment, so far, of her twenty-five years 
of life. 

Eve and Margaret looked after her. . . . 
^ "If you like, Miss, this way." Mrs. Fern had 
picked up Clemmy's discarded shoes, and now stood 
expectant by the door. 

"The Diadem," though to the provinces it might 
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ranlf^ "London,^' was not one of the central 
theatres— where a stricter etiquette prevails— it was 
a new house north of the beaten track. Eve fol- 
lowed Mrs. Fern through what appeared to her to 
be a high subterranean vault filled with armies of 
men in shirt-sleeves carrying extraordinary objects, 
— plants, planks, bits of scenery, — and gomg hither 
and thither with a noise and confusion which she 
imagined would have penetrated to an audience a 
mile away. When, however, she, with Margaret, 
had picked her way over bolts and bars in the floor- 
ing, and between what seemed a bewildering forest 
of backs of upstanding canvasses, to a wing in the 
front from which she could observe the stage, she 
found three people only in the frightful glare that 
was relentlessly poured upon it by rows of innumer- 
able electric lights. These three people were talk- 
ing quietly in an apparent vacuum, not a sound 
but their voices could be heard. It seemed miracu- 
lous. . . . 

Clemmy was, of course, the one of the three 
whom Eve watched. Eve had been conscious that 
evening of a double personality. One of them ap- 
prehended the strange facts of being "behind" m 
a theatre for the first time, a dawning respect for 
Clemmy, an interest in her and the dark girl and 
Mrs. Fern, and Margaret Welwyn's interest in 
them too. Her other personality had been, all the 
while, fixed in the knowle^e of sooner or later 
that evening seeing Julian. . . . Seeing him and 
Clemmy together after the girl's strangely emphatic 
declaration concerning him which had, of course, 
come to Eve with a rather bitter shock. Her own 
cousin. . . . All her old doubt of Julian had in- 
evitably reawakened. If he had known Clenmiy in 
Sheffield and flirted with her as she had insinuated, 
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— was he after all, as she had once thought, one 
of those men who fall in love with every woman 
they met? • . • and was his feeling for herself but 
one of many passing, vehement, fancies? She 
looked down a moment painfully at the dress she 
wore again that evening-;-the silver dress Julian 
had liked. ... 

They were, she and Margaret Welwyn, now 
rather uncomfortably wedged in the prompt-comer 
beneath the switch-board connected with the stage 
by an iron ladder in the wall. But from it they 
commanded the stage. 

This was not Clenuny's big scene. But as Eve 
watched her, nevertheless, she trembled. She was 
too high-minded, too kind, too great in a sense, to 
feel spiteful, or even angry that the girl who had 
seemed so little as a force to be reckoned with, 
should grow visibly before her eyes into something 
which did count. There was a tenseness in Mar- 
garet Welwyn's silent observation which told Eve 
that she, too, felt it. Immature and inexperienced 
Clemmv might still be. But there was a nervous 
strength about her, a sinceritv, a restraint which 

E roved her an actress. Yet that would in no way 
a ve affected Eve. It was the girl's vitality, her 
vivacity, her youth which smote Eve to the heart. 

Eve was not morbid. She had seen the years of 
her life, go by, in peaceful content. Youm was a 
lovely thing, but it was not the only thing. It had, 
indeed, grave disadvantages, and she had not un- 
duly regretted its passing. Indeed she had scarcelv 
noticed. But in Clemmy's radiant, vivacious, chal- 
lenging^ youn^ness upon the stage. Eve saw the 
something which, in her eyes, so far better matched 
with Julian than she did herself, or could. If he 
was attracted to Clenuny, as the girl asserted so 
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positivdy he had been, and if, now that he had seen 
her again, the attraction had reawakened, he ought 
to follow it. . . . It was once again a case of Eve's 
extreme diffidence. Comparing herself with Clemmy, 
she now felt that it was preposterous for Julian to 
have thought of her. 

The curtain fell to the sound of loud and pro- 
longed applause, led possibly by the Sheffield con- 
tingent in the front rows. 

She looked up, and across the width of the glar- 
ingly lit stage. She saw Julian ; he was in the wings 
opposite. Their eyes met in a long, direct, and 
speaking gaze. Then Julian turned away. He was 
coming round at the back of the stage to her. . . . 
But at that moment Clemmy came off the stage, her 
hand in that of the player who had led her before 
the curtain. It was a triumph for the young actress. 

"Splendid," Eve murmured, for her heart beat so 
loudly she could scarcely speak. She expected 
Julian to appear at any instant. 

"So glad you think so. I must fly. This is Mr. 
Jevons." Clemmy left Eve and Margaret Welwyn 
to the actor who had come off with her — a pleasant 
young man in ordinary attire. 

"I don't have to change for the next," he said 
conversationally. "You are friends of Miss Dale's, 
of course?" 

"She is my cousin," Eve said. Her attention was 
strained in the direction from which she expected 
every moment to see Julian arrive, and the direc- 
tion in which Clemmy had gone. But Julian did 
not come. 

"This is a fine house, isn't it?" Mr. Jevons looked 
apprisingly round the immense stage. "Would you 
like to see the 'flies' upstairs?" He addressed Mar- 
garet Welwyn, for Eve's attention had visibly left 
him. 
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'^Immensely I What fun. Can wc ?" 

''Mr. Lands" — a large managerial person m 
evening dress and a glittering shirt stud, with a 
tall hat on the back of his head, was edging past 
to the switchboard — ^^^could I show these ladies the 
'flies'? We've got a staircase," he explained to 
them with pride. 

Mr. Lands, with no further introduction, pressed 
the hand of Eve and Margaret in turn. 

''Certainly/' he said, with the air of a pasha 
scattering favours. ^'Anything to oblige, Ftn sure. 
Good show to-night, isn't it ? Going A i . Couldn't 
be better. See the flies by all means. Good even- 
ing. . . . Rogers 1" he called suddenly up into the 
roof, and went on. 

Eve would have liked to refuse. But if Julian 
had been on his way to see her he had changed his 
mind. She could not stay there indefinitely waiting 
for him. • . . Yet she was, she supposed, engaged 
to him. • • • The full strangeness and impossibility 
of the situation then really occurred to her, for the 
first time, in its completeness. 

''This cannot go on," she said to herself firmly. 
"I shall write and ask him to come and see me. 
He is kind, honourable, and strong; he will tell me 
the truth." She followed Margaret and Mr. Jevons, 
meanwhile, up the little staircase which seemed an 
object of pride to the Company, and they came out 
on an opening in the wall something like that in an 
organ-loft. Two steps led up to it, and they 
mounted these and emerged on to a sort of square 
gallery running round the scene. Here a great 
number of drop-curtains on wooden rollers stretched 
from edge to edge of the great whitewashed hall 
which contained the whole stage ; and, right up into 
the dome, or "grid," an incalculable number and 
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complexity of ropes were fastened. In her life, it 
seemed to Eve, in spite of her passionate pre-occupa- 
tion, that she had never seen anything so vast, so 
complicated, and so confusing as the business that 
went on behind the scenes of a theatre. In that 
small space half a hundred people moved, in an ap- 
parent aimless rush and hurry, that somehow, mar- 
vellously, straightened out and got its business done 
in the most miraculously short time. 

Margaret Welwyn and Mr. Jevons had made 
friends; the girl had noticed Eve's agitation, and 
she moved away so that Eve should be, if she 
wished, alone. 

She did wish it. She moved forward and stared 
down on to the strange box-like space beneath, 
which was the actual stage. Into it, stage hands 
were taking furniture, while stage carpenters erected 
strange oblongs, like the pieces of a symmetrical 
puzzle, that formed a sort of roofless ingle-nook. 
A door in the stage-room now opened, and Clemmy 
came out. Then she looked back and beckoned, 
and Eve, watching, expectant of one of the actors' 
or actresses' appearance, was amazed to see Julian 
follow the girl on to the stage. 

Behind the scene in a theatre, had always been, 
to Eve, a strange, inaccessible place, and it had 
never occurred to her that the ordinary happenings 
of everyday life took place there to within the very 
moment, perhaps, of the curtain going up. It struck 
her, therefore, as most extraordinarily remarkable 
that Julian should not only be with her cousin, but 
even go so far as to be upon the stage with her. 

He looked bored, even morose, but that Eve 
could not see. Her eyes, for one moment,, followed 
Clemmy as she took up her position in the ingle- 
nook in which she was, when the curtain went up,^ 
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to be *^ dla ui vcf e d ,** and she sav that Joliaa, vlio 
carried some f awcn» foDofved. and gaTc dicm to 
Qfinmy. Etc drew back sviftlr. . . . From her 
impr^nablj safe posidoa she was not gomg to spy 
upon those two. She turned, forgcttmg Margaret 
and the young actor, and went down the stain to 
the stage* casting from her the Tcry opportnnkj she 
had mmted of really seeing Ocmmy and Julian to- 
gether — she could not take it unknown to them. 
She had, in any case, seen enough . . . the inqirc»> 
sion she carried with her was that of a lau^iing 
intimacy between her lorer and Qcmmy, which 
seemed to her stricken fancy a deeper^ a nearer inti- 
macy than hers had ever been. ... Qemmy had 
poshed away the flowers Julian held — mere pn^ 
erty flowers that she had given hnn to carry for 
her. Then, laug^iing up into his face with her brflliant 
eyes, her crimson lips that, to Eve, seemed in- 
miitely, merctridously alluring, she had put her 
hand wnply and f amiliariy upon his arm, bait down 
and pulleid on her shoe which required readjusting. 
It was a childish, iD-bred acrion without significance 
to Clemmy Dale. But to Eve it was not only 
significant, it was conclusive. No girl, no lady, could 
behave so unless she were on most intimate terms 
widi a man of Julian's rather stiff fastidiousness. 

**Tm going back to Lady Monmouth,** Eve 
tamed at the top of the stairs to sav to her cousin. 
She wanted to go— -to get away, it would be im- 
possible for her now, she felt, to go on to supper. 
. . . Mrs. Fellowes had not been well all diat day; 
it would be easy to make an excuse of that fact. 

But Margaret Welwyn had seen what Eve had 
seen, and she was passionately angry for Eve*s sake. 
She caught her up at the foot of the stairs. 

'^What is it, dariing? Are you seedy?'* she said, 
for Eve was pale. 
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"Yes,*' Eve said. "No — ^but — ^is there a tele- 
phone, do you think? I believe I'll ring up ... I 
think perhaps they may want me . . ." 

"Oh, there's a telephone," Mr. Jevons mter- 
posed; "but it is in the porter's lodge." 

They found the telephone, and Eve rang up. It 
was only about ten o'clock, and Pearson answered. 
Mrs. Fellowes was restless, and had asked for Miss 
Martindale. It was an inspiration of Eve's — she 
had been inspired. . . . They met Julian in the pas- 
sage; he attempted to stop her, but Eve almost 
pushed past him. . . . 

"Will you take care of Miss Welwyn ?" she asked 
him. "I must go home — ^my aunt is not very well. 
Margaret, you will explain, won't you, to Lady 
Monmouth?" 

The porter had called a taxi. Eve got in and 
drove away. 



CHAPTER XIV 

FREEDOM 

EVE had further reason to congratulate herself 
on her unexpected return home. She found 
the house in the wildest confusion, for Mrs. Fel- 
lowes had had a heart attack. The doctor had been 
rung up, but he was out. % the time that another 
had been thought of Mrs. Fellowes had recovered 
and Eve arrived. 

"She's over it now, but asking for you, Miss 
Eve." Mrs. Smithfield met her on the stairs; she 
was trembling, and enchanted to see Eve. 

Eve went straight to her great-aunt's room. She 
was outwardly calm, but she felt a terrible distress ; 
such a thing had never happened before, and, com- 
ing after the continued slight ailment of the last 
weeks, it terrified Eve. 

"Is that you, Eve?" Mrs. Fellowes looked ex- 
tremely small in the vast bed, and, for the first 
time in Eve*s recollection, she looked old — old with 
the pathos and the appeal of childhood. Eve bent 
over her in an agony of protecting pity. 

"Fm glad youVe come," Mrs. Fellowes smiled 
valiantly. "I wasn't well. But that's over now." 

"Dr. Kerr was out. Would you like his 
partner?" 

"That old thing? . . . No." Mrs. FeUowes 
shook her head, and Eve felt her pulse. At all 
times Mrs. Fellowes detested fuss and the doctor, 
and,^ as her pulse now beat equally and firmly, Eve 
felt it wiser not to excite her that evening. 
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"Very well; I don't think vou really need him/' 

"I need you, that's all," Mrs. Fellowes said, with 
her old spirit. "Sit down, Eve ... I want to talk 
. . . yes, now," she said faintly but imperiously, 
and again Eve gave way. 

"Eve," she said wistfully, "I have been wonder- 
ing .. . Are you ... Is anything definite settled 
yet ?" . . . Eve bent to catch her words. 

"About Mr. Armitage?" she asked steadily. 
Mrs. Fellowes nodded assent. 

"No; but it will be soon." She took the old, 
little, withered hand on the counterpane and 
smoothed it tenderly. What was prevarication to 
her if she could give peace to the kind and intrepid 
being who, even in the throes of what might well 
prove her last illness, thought of her? 

"That's right," Mrs. Fellowes sighed. "I'd like to 
have you settled, but in any case there's plenty." . . . 

Eve did not speak. Do what she would, she 
could not keep the tears from gathering, from fall- 
ing on to the silver of the exquisite gown she had 
worn for that night — ^in so vain a hope, as it had 
proved. She wiped them swiftly away. 

"But youVe not " she managed to murmur. 

"Oh 1 I'm good for a lot yet" . . . Mrs. Fel- 
lowes tried to smile. **But Eve, my dear, when I 
do go, there won't be anything to fret about. . . . 
The worst of death so often is that people think 
they might have done more. . . . Well, you couldn't 
have done more." Mrs. Fellowes turned a little 
feebly on her pillow. "Remember that ... no 
kindness vou didn't do, no pleasure you didn't give 
me, Eve. ' . . . 

Eve was seriously alarmed that her aunt would 
overtax her strength. She pressed her hand gently, 
tenderly, in answer to her last words, then she 
got up. 
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''Look," she smiled cheerfully, 'Tm going to 
sleep in here. You're quite well, I know, but I'm 
not going to have you wanting things, perhaps, 
and no one here. I'll have my mattress brought in 
— ^it's a warm night, and I shall be perfectly com- 
fortable." 

"Very well." . . . Mrs. Fellowes offered no 
resistance. "And, Eve, listen; there's one other 
thing • . • Clemmy. ... I want — ^will you mind? 
— ^I want to leave her something. To-morrow — ^my 
will — ^my duty " 

Eve bent again to catch her words, but they had 
ceased. Mrs. Fellowes had fallen asleep, lying 
comfortably, easily, on her pillow, her hand in 
Eve's. 

Eve got up more than once during the night, but 
her great-aunt always slept exactly as peacefully. 
But when in the early morning Pearson came in 
with broth Eve had ordered the night before, she 
started back. 

"Oh I Miss Eve," she said below her breath, 
"she's . . . passed away in her sleep. Look, she's 
as peaceful and as smiling as a child." 

Mrs. Fellowes had died as she would have chosen 
to die, with least fuss, least pain to those concerned. 
Hi heart had ceased to beat, gently and quietly, 
towards morning, and the strong, brave, and kindly 
spirit had set out upon the final great adventure. 

A week later, when all had been done that could 
be done to honour the human remains of the one 
being to whose life Eve's life had been strongly 
attached, it was found that Eve had been left every- 
thing her great-aunt possessed which did not revert 
to her husband's tamily. Mrs. Fellowes' will 
was characteristically like herself, — terse, dear, and 
to the point. She left Eve the house in Cheyne 
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Walk, her furniture, jewels, and a dear £2000 a 
year, £1700 of which was to be settled upon herself 
and her children, should she marry. The remain- 
ing £300 a year, or the capital it represented, she 
could dispose of as she wished. It was so entirely 
like her great-aunt, this resolute determination to 
secure Eve from the possibility of depriving herself 
of more than a fraction of her fortune in favour 
of even the most belovedf of possible husbands. 
It was as though from the grave she heard Mrs. 
Fellowes* voice. . . . 

Eve went to the window of her sitting-room in 
which Mr. Ryman, her aunt's lawyer, was explain- 
ing to her the provisions of the will, and gazed out. 
It was so like her . . . dear, kind Aunt Caroline. 
• . . An immense desolation filled her heart, an 
immense sadness. 

But she conquered herself, and returned to the 
sofa whence she had risen. 

"I must tell you, Mr. Ryman," she said, "that 
all this money is not mine." And she told him of 
Mrs. Fellowes' intention of altering her will. 

"But it wasn't done, Miss Martindale. Fate 
stepped in, you see." 

"I cannot help that," Eve said firmly. "Unless 
I make some provision, or make over some of the 
money to my cousin, I should know I was dishonest, 
simply a thief." 

Mr. Ryman had all the respect of the man of 
law for a client's written testament. But his newer 
client was firm. She was going to make over, by 
deed of gift, part of her own legal possession to 
another, so he might as well act for her. The 
capital of the £300 a year was the only portion of 
her money she could touch, and Mr. Ryman consid- 
ered that an extremely handsome sum to give away. 
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'Then ^rfien yoo have arranged the transf ert or 
whatever it would be called, will yoa please let my 
cousin know of it in die ordinary badness wav. 
And please say I am merely carrying out my aunt s 
expressed wish; and even now I don't know if she 
did not mean more.'* 

*'In my opinion Mrs. Fellowes certainly cEd not 
mean as mudi. Miss Dale had not been a devoted 
daughter to Mrs. Fellowes for years," Mr. Ryman 
spoke drily. 

He admired Eve immenselv, and he was 
extremely angry that a chit of a girl should come 
in at the eleventh hour and upset the rounded sym- 
metry of £2000 a year, deprive Miss Martindale 
of even a part of what he considered her own law- 
ful possessions. 

"My aunt was father and modier and— every- 
thing to me/' Eve said hastily, "but she had a sense 
of justice. Miss Dale is her great-niece as well as 
myself. Good-bye, and thank you." She wrung 
Mr. Ryman's hand, and he left her, for he possessed 
both tact and delicacy of feeling, and he could see 
that Miss Martindale — a charming and sensitive 
being — ^was on the point of breaking down. He 
departed with the vellum paper, which conferred 
a considerable fortune upon her, neatly folded in 
his breast pocket. 

A week later Eve left Chejrne Walk, and parted 
with Clemmy, whose acting season in London had 
necessarily continued through all this time of stress 
and grief, and who was now going to Folkestone 
with Lady Monmouth. 

She was free. In all the world. Eve told her- 
self, she had no ties. . . . Beyond the Welwyns, 
whose earnest invitations to Scotland she nad 
refused, and Mrs. Smithfield, left strangely desolate 
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by the death of her old mistress, she had no one, 
positively no one to care whether she was here or 
there, staye<i or went. 

Pearson, who would return to Eve later, was 
going to pay a long-talked-of visit to a brother in 
Gloucester. 

Mrs. Smithfield also was going to "relatives." 
She had at first suggested it, then endeavoured to 
withdraw from the result of her suggestion as soon 
as it crystallized into a prolonged visit to a sister. 
But Eve was firm. The alternative. Eve felt, would 
have been to take the bereaved old servant with 
her, and for once in her life Eve thought resolutely, 
relentlessly, of herself before other people. She 
wished to be alone. . . . She wanted to go far, to 
meet no one, and she thought she had hit upon the 
spot in Europe which would best suit her purpose. 
She was going to Bryndovey. Not to her old nurse 
with whom she had stayed two years ago, for the 
old woman had died in the meanwhile. But to the 
grand new farm which the Evans' family had taken 
at a rental of £40 a year, about five miles oif, and 
in what they considered a vortex of the great world. 

To Julian, the death of Mrs. Fellowes was, with 
the rumours of the money that she had left Eve, the 
final act in his chequered love affair. Eve, he con- 
sidered, had by her silence finally rejected his pro- 
posals of marriage; by now entering the ranks of 
the well-endowed she became as far as he was con- 
cerned, once more and for ever, immune from their 
renewal. 

Mr. Armitage, Senior, on the other hand, had 
been less indifferent to his son's disappointment than 
had appeared. He was a man who, in spite of an 
attachment to the lighter side of things, was not 
without friends in what may be considered the more 
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serious ranks of society. Julian, not long after, 
received the following letter from his father: 

"My dear Julian, 

"You have not let me hear of the prepress 
of your matrimonial campaign. As, however, I 
have no wish to retain in your imagination the 
position of Roman Father and Heartless Trifler 
combined, which I am aware you have assigned to 
me, I may tell you that I have been occupving 
myself with your more material progress. I think 
you do not know Sir Frankljrn Chester? He is, 
shall I say, a friend of mine ? That is, he occasion- 
ally shoots my pheasants very badly, and I some- 
times lunch, very well, at his expense, when I am 
in London. He has, in any case, achieved the 
position which he occupies — ^that of a man whose 
party dare on no account ignore him, by a simple 
recipe which he mastered somewhat late in life, — 
'Be boring, and let who will be clever. Do deadly 
things, not dream them, all day long.' He has, 
by this artless means, reduced his colleagues to mere 
factors in his success. There is nothing he could ask 
which would not be given — to get rid of him. And 
as he is rich, childless, and owes his riches to his 
wife whose grandfather was, through no fault of 
his own, a linen-draper — and as Lady Chester, 
consequently, is more ambitious of a fine title than 
of anything more solid, his ambitions are limited 
to that seat in the Upper Chamber to which his 
colleagues look forward — ^like men athirst — to his 
accepting. . That is not yet, however. Meanwhile, 
the time has come when he can allow himself a 
Private Secretary who shall be a little more, almost 
a Parliamentary Secretary; a discreet mixture of 
the less and the more pretentious functions. You, 
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my dear Tullan, are well thought of, intelligent, and 
possessed of that air de mystere which no Great 
Man's Secretary should be without. In short, I 
have reason to believe that if you will lunch at 
two o'clock precisely on Wednesday next in Rich- 
mond Terrace, Whitehall, and will use your endeav- 
ours to make a favorable impression on Sir Frank- 
lyn Chester, the post is yours. I need not remind 
ou what part the Reform of our Tariff system 
as played in Sir Franklyn's progress. As you are 
aware, your Uncle Charles is one of the first author- 
ities in the history of Tariffs, in England, and should 
you be offered the Secretaryship I should, if I were 
you, indicate to your future chief an intention of 
spending some weeks with a relation who can put 
you in the wa^ of mastering the subject a fond. 
The judicious introduction of your uncle's name, 
and your own well-merited reputation at the F. O., 
have combined to incline Chester to consider you 
favourably. As an employer he will be as tolerable 
as another, while^ should he be satisfied with you, 
as I have no doubt, my dear Julian, he will have 
sufficient perspicacity to be, your political future is 
not only inaugurated, but assured. 

"Your affectionate Father" 

The letter ended suddenly. Mr. Armitage, from 
long habit of thought, had been about to add a 
short catalogue raisonne^ of the many charms of 
Lady Chester. But, in view of his recent interview 
with his haughty son, he refrained abruptly. He 
had not, however, written so long a letter for years, 
if ever, and he was much pleased with his pro- 
duction. 

"Able chap, Julian," he said to himself as he 
enclosed the letter in a large dub envelope, and 
with a pensive air he added, "as he should be." 



CHAPTER XV 

THE WILDERNESS 

EVE had been travelling since early morning. 
But it was not until about four in the after- 
noon, when the train entered a defile between 
the mountains, grander and wilder than anything 
it had so far traversed, that she realized the com- 
pleteness of the seclusion which she had chosen for 
herself, and her future absolute isolation from the 
world. 

Towering, tree-clad mountains rose sharply to 
eye-straining heights on either side of the little 
line, while at their summits the forked and jagged 
edge of the pine-tops cut splendidly against the 
narrow strips of heavenly blue above. Solitude 
sat brooding in the depths of far ravines between 
the mountains, and an eternal silence, broken only 
by the thud of an occasional axe in the pine-gorges, 
seemed to hang majestically upon the spurs of the 
topmost heights. 

The train, which wound so confidingly at the 
feet of this immensity of grandeur, was wonder- 
fully empty. Most of Eve's fellow travellers had 
got out at the Junction, an hour ago, and had left 
her, in sole possession of the first-class carriages, 
to continue her way into the fastnesses of Wales. 

The train presently slowed down, whistled, 
halted and, with many shouts and Welsh ejacula- 
tions, came to a standstill. Eve alighted. She was 
the solitary passenger with luggage, and the solitary 
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porter had already possessed himself of her belong- 
ings. 

"Tcr*s a carrid^e from Bryndwffy," he said with 
smiling Welsh civility, and led the way from the 
wooden wayside platform below the mountains^ to 
a species of covered, box-like, wagonette with two 
sturdy horses rather primitively attached, which 
waited below. 

Eve got in, for it began suddenly to rain — a 
gentle, drizzling rain that descended rrom over the 
hill-tops, wiping out the blue of the sky. Her 
luggage was hoisted into place, the smiling porter 
wished her a good journey, and they started into 
the heart of the grey wilderness. They drove for 
miles. • . . The wagonette was hard, and the win- 
dow was small, and Eve had some ado, both to 
keep in her seat and to catch some glimpse of the 
country, as the horses took rise and fall and level 
ground at a uniform brisk trot. At length, when 
they had covered between eight and nine miles, and 
the clouds seemed to be gathering around and 
about them in melancholy oppression, they reached 
the first grey stone dwellings of Bryndovey. The 
driver bent down and spoke through a little aperture 
behind his seat. 

"Tiss Mr. Wynne-Hughes's ; Llys Bryn." He 
pointed with pride to two lodges that abutted upon 
the village street. 

"Indeed?" ... To Eve the fact was negligible. 
They turned sharply to the left up another rise 
amongst pine-trees at the foot of the mountains, 
and, skirting a grey-walled demesne — ^probably 
"Llys Bryn" — for about a mile, they came at length 
to Eve's destination. 

"Tlss the lady. Will you not come in?" A 
gentle-faced girl, of about sixteen, at a little gate in 
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the fence of rhododendronsi came forward to deal 
with the driver and the luggage. ^Tm Rebecca/' 
she said shyly. ^'Mother is withini though/' she 
added with a sense of superior education, "tiss not 
much English she has." 

Eve smiled a trifle vaguely. Not one word of 
the softi liquid accents could she understand. She 
had scarcely seen the Evans' family on her visit to 
her former nurse, and if this ''English" was the 
best they could muster between them, she feared for 
tlieir future intercourse. She went, however, up the 
path to the house. 

"Good evening, then," Mrs. Evans, an older, 
grey-haired, slim, replica of her daughter — ^but in 
a cricket-cap— was on the door-step, and with 
smiles and gentle murmurings, welcomed Eve into 
the wide, slate-floored hall, and the good-sized par- 
lour on the left. "I made a bit of feer, tiss so 
damp," she deprecatingly smiled, and Eve, follow- 
ing her glance, perceived the "feer" of logf huming 
bnskly in the grate. 

"Thank you, that is very nice," she said grate- 
fully. 

Then Rebecca came in with a lamp, for though it 
was not yet six, it was darkening in the narrow alley 
between the mountains on this dismal afternoon, 
and she and Mrs. Evans inquired, in a breath, what 
Eve would have for supper. Their high-pitched, 
sing-song accents were still incomprehensible to her, 
but she caught the last word. 

"Anything," she said smilingly. 

"Tea, bacon (there was always a superabundance 
of anything connected with the pig, at the farm, 
Eve found) , bread,- butter, cheese— could the Eng- 
lish lady do with these for to-night?" 

"Admirably," Eve indicated. TTien, with much 
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soft Welsh conversation between themselves, Mrs. 
Evans and Rebecca withdrew to see to the disposal 
of the luggage, returning eventually, to usher Eve 
up the bare, dean staircase of pine-wood to her 
room above. 

"It is very nice," Eve rewarded the house-proud 
glance around of mother and daughter, "and so 
large and roomy." 

"Two betts, Mrs. Evans indicated the large 
double bed and the smaller single one in the corner, 
which, with a small, yellow-painted washing-stand, 
and a minute chest of drawers between the two 
white-curtained windows, comprised the entire fur- 
niture of the room. 

"Very nice," Eve nodded and smiled again in 
the manner of one who endeavoured to convey 
pleasure to strangers in an alien country. 

Mrs. Evans, in common with the rest of her 
family and most Welsh people whom Eve came 
across, possessed in all essential things the manners 
which the highest birth alone is supposed to bestow. 
She left the room without glancing at the monu- 
mental heaps of luggage which the "English lady" 
had brought with her, and which the two farm- 
hands in the kitchen were at that moment describing 
to their elderly and gratified employer. She must 
have come for at least a year, he surmised. 

Eve removed her hat, washed her hands in the 
basin of soft, cold water provided for her, then 
went to her window and endeavoured to gather 
some idea of the distant and solitary place to which 
she had fled after the sorrow and the turmoil of the 
last few weeks in London. 

The farm was, in reality, a grey house on the 
roadside, screened from it by bushes and flowering 
shrubs, and sufficiently above it to be able to look 
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down upon the extremely rare passer-by without be- 
ing itself visible. The few animals of the farm, 
paradoxically, were all housed at the Mill, half a 
mile away, while Evan Evans, a man verging on 
seventy years of age, and always known as the 
^'Gaffer, combined rather nebulous duties of a 
farmer with the more authentic ones of a miller. 

Before the farm, the mountains rose sheer and 
dim and pine-clad, with dashing streamlets pouring 
their waters from the summits to join the Ceryn 
that flowed behind the house, and between it and 
the hills that rose more smilingly opposite their 
pine-dressed, sterner neighbours. It was wild, in- 
accessible, remote, and Eve's heart sank. . . . But 
she turned resolutely to her luggage. The some- 
what unusual task of unpacking and arranging her 
own things would keep her occupied till supper- 
time. For she must keep at bay the wild desola- 
tion which she felt lay in wait for her first idle 
moment. . . . 

She had supper presently; then, as she was suf- 
ficiently tired by her day's journey to feel she might 
sleep, she went early to bed, ana, in spite of a cer- 
tain nervousness engendered by the oppressive 
silence of the valley, and the solitude of the house, 
she slept till awakened by the shriek of an owl in 
the pine-woods on the mountain. After that she 
slept till morning. 

She rose, and, cheered for the moment by the ex- 
quisite, if bare, cleanliness of her room, and the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the slope of pine-clad mountain, 
so near that she could only by bending her head 
obtain a glimpse of its summit, she dressed and 
went down to her frugal breakfast. The "parlour" 
was, like her room, clean and moreover homely. 
It had a spotless floor of pleasant-patterned lin* 
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L oleum, tn old Wel&h dretter, and t still older press 

[ of piiie*wood polished, by time and the Eivans 

[ family, to a mellow, brown beauty. An ancient 

^ piano with a fretwork front over pleated blue 

sarcenet, stood unobtrusively against the walL A 
sofa of American doth in the rounded bow window 
giving on to the fenced-in garden of the farm, Eve 
covered with a silk hanging of her own. She threw 
it negligently upon the sofa as though b^ mistake, 
for we feared to hurt the Evans' feehngs. But 
Mrs. Evans, on entering to dear away the break- 
fast, admired instantly. 

"'Tiss pretty," she said, touching the faded silk 
with a delicately ai)predative forefinger. "Te 
Italians bring such things to te door, but we can't 
buy." She smilingly shook her grey head, still under 
the cricket cap without which Eve never saw her 
and which seemed, strangely, to suit her clear-cut 
and gentle features. 

But when she had finally "taken away," when 
Rebecca had come in to interpret as best she might 
Eve's modest wishes and Mrs. Evans' acquiescence 
in them aU, Eve sat down suddenly upon the silk- 
hung sofa in the window and wondered what she 
was now to do. • . . She had written, the evening 
before, to every person who could expect a letter 
from her, and whose kind and pressing invitations, 
or offer of their society, she had refused; and now 
she remained without occupation, without society, 
without distraction from sorrow, in an extraordi- 
narily remote spot, a day's journey from London. 
It was her choice, of course. She had insisted, with 
a quiet obstinacy, on putting herself beyond the pale 
of ordinary human intercourse. She remembered 
the country-side quite well enough to know that it 
contained one or two big places at a great distance 
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from eadi other, and absolute^ no smaHcr houses 
but those of the country people. It had been a 
surprise to her to find diat a Mr. Wynne-Hu^es 
owned a place in Bryndovey, but he was probably* 
like the Monmouths who owned Plas Wynn, seven 
miles away, usually an absentee. In the whole of 
the United Kingdom there was probably no spot 
more solitary for a young woman like henelf . 

And she had longed for solitud^ ... It had 
seemed to her In London, the one deurable, the one 
tolerable, thing. But she had, there, shared a de» 
lusion common to many In grief. It had seemed to 
her that bv flight she could, as It were, leave her- 
self behind. . . • She had thought she would emerge 
into anodier existence when she had put hundreds 
of miles between herself and the scenes of so mudi 
sorrow. She did not wish to forget her aunt, but she 
could not bear the house where she had lived, and, 
still less, where she had died. 

And she did wish to forget Julian. And she be- 
lieved she^ could do it, If not best, at least most 
valiantly. In the wilderness — in solitude — ^far from 
all that could remind her of their strange acquaint* 
anceshlp.^ But she had overlooked the fact that 
solitude Is only bearable when It can be broken at 
will. And here, In this narrow, dosed-In valley. It 
must of necessity remain unbroken. Yet she had 
come there, and she meant to give her coming a 
chance of success. She was not going, weakly, to 
own it a failure, for where else In all the worid, she 
asked herself, gazing out upon die Imprisoning 
wooden barriers of the garden, was she to go? 

She rose then, resolutely, and went out. 

That afternoon, and the next days, she spent in 
exploring the wild and beautiful valleys that radi- 
ated from Bryndovey in all directions. The village 
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itself, a mile away, contained but one atreet— Che 
High Street, as the tailor, with a fine sense of the 
conventions, entitled it in bold English lettering on 
his Welsh printed bills. The cottages on either 
side were of grey stone, and there was but one of 
them — the post office — ^into whose second story a 
tall man comd not look. It wound along the moun- 
tain side overhanging the Bryn, the shallow, loud- 
talking stream that, joining waters with the Ceryn, 
rushed foaming to the not distant sea. In the hun- 
dred yards were three chapels, from the largest of 
which the sound of an inharmonious harmonium, 
and the rhythmic swell of Welsh singing, poured 
steadily by day and late into the^ night. There was 
an unaer-current of intense excitement among the 
community. It was the time of a Revival. 

The people were smiling, gentle, and kindly in ap- 
pearance, out on Eve's venturing a timid "Good 
morning," many of them shook their heads with a 
half-apologetic murmur: ''Dim Saesneg." They 
knew no English. 

On the eighth morning of her stay it occurred to 
Eve that she might take up sketching as a pastime. 
The post office of the little place was its shopping 
centre, but it proved to contain nothing more suit- 
able than some penny paints. Eve was forced to 
content herself with writing to London for sketch- 
ing materials. Then she set out to walk in a di- 
rection she had not yet explored, by a pine-scented 
pathway up the mountain side behind the village. 

It was a heavenly morning, warm, yet not 
enervating. As Eve ascended, the sounds from the 
village died gradually away, and the occasional song 
of birds in the trees grew louder; late dog-violets 
peered out at her from the fern-strewn carpet of the 
woods, and purple vetch, foxgloves, and flame- 
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eolUmnd tiwid4lw, Gty biitterliet» wlule or many^ 
coloured, iitted acroM the path before her, with the 
lig^ flutter of wing* that, more poignantly perhaps 
than any other thing that lives, mnbolises the 
ecstasy of a summer day — and its snortness. She 
reached the summit of the pathway where it was 
crossed by one of the countless mountain streams 
of the neighbourhood. A stepping-stone or two 
connected the path mdi another which curved aloi^ 
the hill-side to a cottage widi some white linen dry- 
ing in the sunny air. 

^ve paused Below her die great valley opened 
out and broadened, with the Biyn, always sludlow 
but forceful, foaming dirough it to die sea. To 
die right, before her, a slate-quarry cut, but scarcely 
defaced, die side of die mountain, and opposite, 
against the purple-blue of the sky, die Bryndovey 
range sloped upwards, with a smiling greenness, 
away from the highroad that ran almost at its 
base as far as the eye could see— an undulating line 
of white. 

Eve stood on die edge of the pine-wood and sur- 
veyed the scene. She felt uplifted, hdped. A 
greater peace than she had known for weeks came 
over her. She felt a sense of freedom, of deliver- 
ance. She was lonely, no doubt, cut adrift both by 
death and by sorrow — she was at least free, a citizen 
of die world, and the world was wide ; she breathed 
in the wild fresh air of the worid on this height 
from which she seemed to look down upon its king- 
doms. She could never, in a sense, recover her 
great-aunt*s loss. Death takes — and he eives noth- 
mg bade. We do not forget ^at he has taken; 
we mav overiav a memory with other memories, 
newer loves. But the old memory lives. • . . She 
was sane and healthy, so she must learn to live and 
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bci without that life $0 far older than hersi yet so 
dear, so beloved. 

Then she frowned. • • • For it seemed to her 
that now, at last, she must think, as she had for- 
bidden herself to do before, of Julian^— of that 
weak, inefFectual episode so typical of her life, of 
herself. ... It was so like her, somehow, she felt, 
to have just missed Love. She did not blame any- 
one, even herself. Simply, she felt, that it would 
not have happened to a more efficient woman. She 
did not blame Julian. They had been friends, and 
then for a moment he had thought himself in love 
— ^and another woman would have sustained him in 
that thought. She had not done so. 

And he had met Clemmy again, whose "par- 
ticular paP' he had been, and Clemmy had reclaimed 
him, called him, kept him. ... It was all explain- 
able, natural. She paled, but she thought it out 
resolutely. She was going simply to cut that out 
of her life. It should be, soon, as though it had 
not been. And it did not occur to her that, in that 
steady, unflinching resolve of her lonely spirit, she 
proved that she was anything but futile and in- 
effectual. Only, she had never, at any time, prop- 
erly valued herself. 

Then she turned back down the fragrant, pine- 
scented path, and struck off to the left along a foot- 
way which would bring her out near the f ann. And 
as she walked soberly through the woods, still filled 
with her high resolves, it grew hot — for the sun 
was rising high above the mountains. Her white 
coat and skirt seemed oppressive — she did not Jn 
these wilds add to her own melancholy by wearing 
black — and she sat down a little above the road- 
way ana removed her coat, sitting in her soft, 
white blouse. She bent and washed one fine, dim 
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hand in the grass widi a umple comfort in the 
feel of the long moist leaves. And as she did so 
she heard, as she had heard before in Welsh woods, 
only this time it was on the open high-road, the 
sound of horses* hoofs, some farmer returning 
down the valley to some lonely farm, she sup- 
posed. The sound drew nearer, became insistent, 
and horse and rider rounded the curve of the road 
and came in sight, and Eve, looking down, beheld 
with unbelieving eyes the one person whom in all 
this world she least wished to see, from whom she 
had fled into this far and lonely wilderness — Julian 
Armitage. . . . 

He was riding carelesslv, slowly, dully; Eve 

E rayed he might ride on ana fail to see her, above 
im and withdrawn, upon the hill-side. She held 
her breath; she shrank, as it were, into herself; she 
would gladly have shrunk into the hill behind her, 
like the children of Hamlin Town whom the moun- 
tain swallowed. . . . But such a miracle was not 
for her. Julian looked up, started slightly, stared, 
and, with a look in which amazement struggled 
^th a polite vacuity, lifted his hat, and passed on 
down the valley. 

Then Eve rallied. . . • She had known, of course, 
that somewhere in this neighbourhood, within, 
say a radius of ten miles, Julian possessed an unde 
with whom he had once stayed. She certainly had 
assumed as a certainty, so deeply rooted in fact as to 
be absolute, that Julian woula not be coming to 
Wales at this moment of all others. His doing so, 
strudc her sensitive mind as one of those indelicate, 
awkward jests of Fate in which Fate revels. . . . 
That they two shoufd meet in this remote spot, 
where eadi fancied the other miles away, was ludi- 
crous. ... It outraged the dignity, the mystery of 
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aloofness, whicb Eve had fdt she could, at least, 
draw about herself as a veil, and which became her 
at this time. Yet here they were, on a high-road, 
brought foolishly, ridiculously, face to face. ... It 
was a situation both trivial and bitter. But her 
native common-sense came to her aid. If she had 
chosen this refuge in the grief of her recent mourn- 
inff, it was Julian, after all, who had invaded it. 
The world, as she had so recently thought, was 
wide, and she was free of it. In all probability, 
too, Julian was here only for a fljring week-end; 
his uncle probably lived miles away, and his 
nephew's appearance in Bryndovey had been an 
awkward, but a passing freak of chance. She would 
see him no more. 

''That, at least, is satisfactory," she said to her- 
self, and she rose and looked down the valley; she 
set out to walk homewards with a flagging step. 
''There is no smallest danger of our meeting again,'' 
she said to herself, and she sighed; she checked the 
sigh, and went indoors to her solitary meal 



CHAPTER XVI 

PEACE 

BUT, thoogh Eve cndcayoiired dms snnniianly 
to dttmiss the mattert k preocamied her in- 
cessantly until a late hour that night* vHiat, after 
all, was Julian doing in Wales at that moment dor* 
ingClenuny^s last days in London? 

Eve slept in the smaller of Mrs. Evam' two 
^'betts,** opposite the inndows, and she lay gazing 
up at the darimess of the hills till a solati<m of the 
problem suddenly occurred to her. Did she not 
now recoUect that Julian's unde was a bachelor? and 
Julian's father having failed him in the matter of 
their marriage — ^Julian's and hers, — was he now, 
perhaps, appealing to a rich badidor unde for hdp 
towards another marriage^^^Us and Clemmy!sr 
That mig^t be it — that must be it. She turned upon 
her pillow, gently but resolutdy shutting the sub* 
ject from her mind. 

**Dear, dear Aunt Caroline," she murmured after 
a moment, for her pillow was wet with tears, which 
she told herself were for her aunt. Then dosing 
her eyes with finality she presently fell asleep.^ 

The next morning a certain commotion reigned 
in the usually quiet farmhouse. The Gaffer, like 
his wife, gentle-faced, gentle-voiced, but consider- 
ably older, was confined to his bed. **EhI he's bad;" 
Mrs. Evans wiped away a tear— the resigned, un- 
complaining tear of her kind. The doctor— -half 
veterinary surgeon, half doctor — had pronounced 
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her man*8 illness to be mortal some weeks before, it 
seemed; but Evan Evans was of sterner make than is 
dreamt of in the philosophy of the rich. **But he'U 
be better come presently, and down to his dinner,'' 
Mrs. Evans added gently. 

There are ladies in every walk of life, and Mrs. 
Evans was one of them. She still wore her dark- 
blue cricketing cap on her neat grey hair, and a 
rough apron, and if her face was soft and her 
features delicate, her hands were soiled and seared 
with work, and even with labour. But she had, 
none the less, the instinct of not overburdening 
others with her troubles. She left Eve. And Eve, 
partly out of sympathy for Mrs. Evans, and partly 
out of prudence of herself — for she feared the 
possibility of meeting Julian — didn't go out till late 
m the afternoon. 

The sun sets early at Bryndovey behind the 
western range known locally as the "Gold Mine," 
for Bryndovey lies, as in a cup, sunk in the hollow 
of the mighty walls. 

Eve took her way past the village, down the 
rather steep incline to the Bryn rushing in a broad, 
shallow stream of whitish water under the wooden 
footbridge, too often swept away by the winter 
floods. 

She went no further, for she felt sad, desolate 
and alone, and it seemed to her that she could no 
longer remain in this solitary lovely country. She 
already liked the Evans family, but she could be 
of no use to thenu She must go away. . . . She 
turned to catch the reflected glory of the sunset still 
lighting the valley with its fires. A warm crimson 
afterglow faded even as she watched; an immensity 
of sadness filled the whole wide valley, rising at it 
were a visible sacrifice to the vast uncaring sky, • • • 
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Out therei beyond the valley, was the world — but 
there, as here, it seemed to her life was lonely, in- 
effably unhappy« It was a moment of profoundest 
discouragement. 

Just Uien the steps of the little plank-bridge, 
against which she rested her hand, trembled, and 
turning, she saw a man coming out of the twilight, 
across the bridge. It was Julian. Without affecta- 
tion or rudeness she could not have gone on. Noth- 
ing was left to her but to step aside and let him 
pass. But as he came nearer-^he bridge though 
slight was wide from side to side of the sluUow 
river — he saw hen He came down the steps to 
her. 

*Tou?'* he said without further preamble; and 
in the oncoming gloom his eyes fixed hers piercingly, 
coldly. 

"And you?" she said, trying to speak bravely, 
though her heart beat, it seemed to her, in her very 
throat. "Are you staying here?" 

"Tes;" he nodded towards the large grey house 
she knew as that of Mr. Wynne-Hughes and that 
could be seen through the trees ; "with my unde." 

"In Bryndovey? How extraordinary I • .^ • I 
mean," she almost stammered, "I fancied he lived 
quite near the Monmouths — smiles away." 

"It is quite near the Monmouths, for these parts," 
he smiled, without gaiety. "We are in the very 
heart of Welsh Wales, and inhabitants are few. 
And you? I know, since yesterday, that joa are 
here and where you are sta3ring — at the Groes 
Farm." 

"Mr. Evans is the brother of an old servant of 
ours," Eve said quickly. She wished to explain her 
presence in Bryndovey. "I wanted to get away from 
London for a time. You heard— of my loss. * 
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"Yes, I heard," he said gravely. "I was sorry." 

There was a pause. They stood looking at each 
other. He had spoken without any apparent con- 
straint, if without cordiality. To Eve, his manner 
was natural — for anyone so self-possessed as he — 
to a man preoccupied with another woman. To 
him, it was the only manner possible. With any- 
one else, after all mat had gone before what he 
considered her rejection of him, he would have been 
furiously, coldly angry. But with Eve, now that he 
actually saw her again, he believed he could not 
be anjp;ry. She disarmed anger. ... It was the 
end of a fine dream, that was all — ^the most beauti- 
ful, probably, that his life would offer. 

But he had had to take up the threads of life 
again without the interwoven strand of dreams. 
The appointment for which his father had worked 
had been offered to him, and he had accepted it ; the 
acceptance had sent him to Bryndovey to the uncle 
whose special knowledge of Tariffs had already 
helped so considerably. ^ A course of political 
economy would prove, Julian hoped, a break in his 
life ana dreams alike. And now, strangely, un- 
believably, he found Eve there before him. . . . 
To him, as to her, it seemed the wildest freak of 
Fate. He had imagined her as vaguely, but im- 
placablv, "gone ^abroad," removed beyond his ken. 
Instead, here shV was within a mile of his uncle's 
house. . . . Well, of that also he must make the 
best he could. They were both people of the world 
. . . and he, at least, would neither wear his heart 
at all visibly, nor wear the willow for those lost 
dreams. Aiid, at least. Eve was here • • . and 
Graham Gavers in Norway. 

"I suppose you saw— did you see anything of the 
Welwyns. How is Qemmy?*' Eve said Acn 
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steadily, for she wished him to know that, stranffe 
as his behaviour might have been considered by 
many people, she had sufficient dignity to bear him 
o petty grudge. She could recognize that a man's 
destiny, after all, is too grave to be bounded by die 
limits of social convention and that, even if he had 
made love to her, he was free to return to an earlier 
fancy. • . . 

*1 really scarcely saw anything of them," he 
answered as steadily, but, as It seemed to her, 
evasivelj. "The Welwyns were going to Scotland, 
and Miss Dale to Folkestone with Lady Mon- 
mouth, as you know.** 

"Yes, they went yesterday," she said. That, of 
course, accounted for his leaving London for a 
while. 

"Lady Monmouth will be coming up to Plas 
Wynn, I suppose," he said conversationally. **That 
is the idea, isn't it? For the pageant she is so 
keen about." 

"Is it? I believe so," Eve said a little vaguely, 
"later on." She turned, and they started to walk up 
the hill to the village. 

Lady Monmouth would no doubt be bringing 
Clemmy . . . Plas Wynn had seemed so far away; 
now it seemed so near the solitude to which she 
had fled to avoid these people. And the pageant 
which she had heard of vaguely as due at some in- 
definite time, — ^was that, too,^ coming near? Why 
had she not realized these things before? 

She bade Julian a rather abrupt good evening at 
the pates of his uncle*s house, and she walked 
ouicklv back to the haven of the farm. She was 
astonished to find how home^like, how pleasant, it 
seemed to her; she entered the parlour with its one 
lamp, ndth the transparent Chinese shade, shining 
brightly on the square centre table. 
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Mrs. Evans was already laying the white doth 
for supper; the Gaffer, contrary to her predictions 
was not downstairs again in his customary place in 
the kitchen, but he was better. He was an old, 
patient man, eternally attired in grey corduroys. 
He was bent with a lifetime of work, but he had an 
open, mild, staid face and a dignity of his own, and 
Eve liked him. 

"Eh I he*s better,'' Mrs. Evans asserted. "The 
fine weather helps. Tiss a fine help.'' 

Eve now understood Rebecca's plaintive sing- 
song utterances perfectly. But, as Mrs. Evans pro- 
nounced the English that she did know, on a system 
that neither she nor any one could possibly know, 
and that it is wholly impossible to render. Eve had 
to use intelligence and good-will to be able to con- 
verse with her. But both Mrs. Evans and Rebecca 
were delightful. Neither had ever been beyond 
the nearest town, nine miles away over the great 
Bryndovey Pass. The fact, to Eve, was redolent of 
romance; that people should be born, exist, and die, 
in these wild and silent fastnesses, aliens in thought 
and speech and creed from "the English," — 
foreigners, conquerors, and would-be oppressors of 
the Principality — and all within five hours by rail of 
Paddington Station, did seem to her, in this century, 
a flamingly, romantic fact. The Gaffer had indeed 
been in London, in the milk trade, but he had 
picked up singularly little of the English language, 
and his acquaintanceship had been limited to Mile- 
end, and two of the seventeen Welsh Chapels in 
the metropolis. 

"To-morrow," Mrs. Evans now stated with a 
certain air of pride that yet would not be too proud, 
"you can get beef. • • . The butcher will call from 
Aberdydd." 
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Eye, in the hope of retarding the oft-threatened 
demise of the fat and friendly pig who basked of 
afternoons in front-garden sun, now declared her- 
self greatly in favour of beef — a fillet of beef, for 
choice. But it seemed that the Aberdydd butcher 
sold on no principle known beyond the Marches of 
Wales, and Eve was meekly content to abandon the 
entrancing occupation of beef ordering to Mrs. 
Evans herself. 

"Mr. Wjrnne-Hughes' nephew is to Llys Bryn; I 
heard from te English coachman;** Mrs. Evans, 
who in her gentle way was a gossip, continued, "Tiss 
good for te old gentleman.*' 

"Is he so old?'* Eve could not refrain from 
asking. 

"No so old," Mrs. Evans reflected; "fifty, per- 
haps. No so old for the gentry, they live long. 

Eve smiled. She would have liked to keep Mrs. 
Evans talking indefinitely. She could not feel it un- 
becoming to hear detailed the concerns of the Lord 
of the Manor which would naturally be common 
property; and they were, she owned it, of consider- 
able interest to her. It was so passing strange, to 
her, to find she was actually on land belonging to 
Julian's uncle. At that great house, beyond the 
lengthy drive of trees, she herself would no doubt 
have stayed — if she had married Julian. Strange, 
the turns and twists and narrow shaves of life. . . . 
Mr. Wynne-Hughes could ^ little know that the 
rather forlorn young English woman staying at 
his gates, had once — if only for an hour — been 
passionately loved by the proud, and self-contained 
young man under his root. 

That night Eve was wakened as she was about to 
fall asleep, by the sound of music. The Revival — 
one of those which sweep not infrequently like a 
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hot blast over the Principality, — had the village in 
its hold, though nearly all signs of it were hidden 
from the English strangers. Now, however, be- 
lated parties from the chapels, returning to solitary 
farms in the valley, tramped homewards, their 
voices uplifted in a flood of Celtic melody. Eve rose 
and went to her window. Five or six young men 
and young women, were coming from the village. 
They held hands and stretched from one side to 
the other of the white road lying in the cold radiance 
of moonlight that poured from above the moun* 
tains. 

As they came nearer their voices rose straight 
upon the silence of the night in a swell of fine, ac- 
curate harmonies characteristic of their country. 
Their faces showed in the light — clear as daylight 
and more searching — as uplifted, happy, young. . . . 
Eve stood listening till their voices trailed away into 
silence among the windings of the road. Tears rose 
within her; almost a sob. She hated and despised 
self-pity or cowardice, but it seemed to her that a 
pageant had passed before her eyes — a Pageant of 
Youth. For them life was beginning, and, with an 
acrid, intimate, desolation it had swept over her 
that, for her, life was done. It was a night-thought, 
morbid and melancholy, bom of the excitement of 
the day, — ^the meeting with Julian — the lateness of 
the present hour, and fatigue. In a sense it was 
true, — ^part of her life was over. To every soul but 
the most childlike and unimaginative, there are mo- 
ments when such thoughts come home — ^we are bom 
but to die and, already, our feet on the path of 
mortality. But, to Eve, the thought seemed bom 
of the peculiar emptiness of her life. 

In tne now oppressive silence of the valley she 
took from her oedside a book in which she had 
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read bef orfi lying down to sleep. Sitting on the edge 
of her bed, m the light of tne one candle, in the 
long soft folds of her white gown, she appeared 
ethereal, fine, and lovely. Her dark hair hung in a 
long plait upon her shoulders, but no blue ribbon 
bound it. 

Sho re-read these verses of the Comtesse de 
Noailles : 

Deji la vie ardente incline vers le soir. 
Respire ta jeunesse. 

Le temps est court qui va de la vigne, au presscnr 
De Taube au jour qui baisse. 

Garde ton ame ouverte aux parfums Talentour, 
Aux mouvements de I'onde, 
Aime TeflFort, Tespoir, Torgeuil, aime 1' Amour, 
Cest la chose profonde 

Combien s'en sont all6s de tous les coeurs vivant 

Au sejour solitaire 

Sans avoir bu le miel ^i respir^ le vent 

Des matins de la terre ; 

lis n'ont pas repandu lei essences et Tor 

Dont leur mains etaient pleines. 

Les voici maintenant dans cette ombre ovi I'on doit 

Sans reve et sans haleine; 

— ^Toi, vis, sois innombrable i force de desirs 

De frissons et d'extase, 

Penche sur les chemins ou lliomme doit servir 

Ton ame comme un vase. 

Melee aux jeux des jours, presse contre ton sein 
La Vie apre et farouche ; 

Que la joie et Tamour chantent comme un essaim 
D'abeilles sur ta boudie. 

Et puis regarde fuir, sans regret ni tourment 
Les rives infideles 

Ayant donn^ ton ooeur et ton consentement 
A la nuit etemelle. 

Poor Eve . . . each word, as she read, sank into 
her tired and embittered heart ; did she ask better 
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than to give such essence and such gold as she might 
have to give? Did she not love effort — ^hope — 
pride ? Had she not loved Love when it had seemed 
to come to her ? She closed the book and got up and 
went to the window of her room, blowing out the 
light though the moon was sinking now beyond the 
mountains. 

A few, faint stars, where the moon's radiance 
had died away, were coming out. Eve clasped her 
hands with the quiet, instinctive gesture of one who 
seeks for help and looked up at them. The stars 
had for her always the most calming, the most 
beneficial of effects — ^a healing message; she drew 
from their contemplation serenity and courage and a 
measure of content. They spoke to her of heaven, 
of God, of the beauty that is behind the terror, the 
apparent ugliness of life. They were, to her, not 
astral bodies of cosmographic interest but, rather, 
the most visible link of earth with the splendour of 
God. 

She stayed there silently, communingly, till at 
length the anguish and the burden of her thoughts 
slipped from her. She had regained her peace of 
heart. . . . She felt again like a little child that has 
laid hold of its mother's mantle and feels secure 
. . . only the mantle which it seemed she had laid 
hold of was the mantle of God. 

Eve was not extraordinarily pious, not in the least 
too obviously "good." But it was instinctive with 
her, this seeking, this turning to, unseen things. 
Her heart might go out a hundred times to meet 
pain and terror, loneliness and fear. But it returned 
always in the end to peace. A thousand times in 
her life, perhaps, had she murmured words that 
now, as she left the window and prepared to lie 
down and sleep, sprang to her lips — the words of 
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one great-hearted in sin as later in sancdty, the great 
Saint Augustine: — "For Thou hast made us for 
Thyself and our heart is restless till it find rest in 
Thee." 

And in the morning the wh<de world miled on 
her. • . • Hie sun filtered through the trees oa tbt 
mountains with a soft enchantment. White-throated 
ouzels fled, with much fluttering of wings, from the 
hill-side to the Ceryn leaping over its pebbly shallows 
in the gorge, and rabbits darted in daring ecstasy 
across the roadway in the sun. At her window a 
drooping yellow rose had opened with the morning 
and now peered curiously in. She sniffed it smilingly 
as she dressed, then went down and breakfastecL 
Later, she met the Gaffer in the road. His old cor- 
duroy suit hung loose upon him, his soft and rusty 
felt hat drooped as though suddenly too large for its 
old master, and he seemed lost in the patched over- 
coat he always wore slung on his bent shoulders. 
He leant on his stick at Eve's approach; "Fine 
momin\" he said as though the sight of an aged 
man, dying but walking the roads, was perfectly 
usual. 

"Why, Mr. Evans, you ought to be upstairs ift 
bed," Eve stammered. 

"Na, na," he answered absently, gazing with m- 
terest at die sun-touched pines on the mountain-tops. 
"'Twill be a fine autumn I do bdieve, and a good 
job too.^^ The latter phrase, an English idiom he 
was proud of, was the Gaffer's highest expression 
of approval. He passed through the gateway, 
feebly beating off the gambols of the farm-dog, 
pausing to view the slumbers of the pig,^ and casting 
an approving eye upon the turkeys destined for im- 
molation in uie winter. 
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^ A little further on she met Julian. She passed 
him smilingly and went on her way. 

But the next day, as she left the little gateway 
in the rhododendron hedge of the farm, he was com- 
ing down the road. 

**Are you going to cut me again?'* he asked, and 
he came up to her directly, so £at she had no option 
but to stop and speak. 

**Cut you?" she said seriously. Then she saw he 
was smilingi and ironically. **Are you staying much 
longer with your uncle? and does he never go out?" 
she asked in her turn. We seem to be the only 
people visible in the neighbourhood besides the 
country people." 

"That being so/* he said gravely,^ "don't you 
think when we meet we might pass the time of <uy? 
My uncle hardly ever does, as a matter of fact, go 
outside his own gates." 

"No, there's no reason we shouldn^t pass the time 
of day," Eve said quite gravely. How strange he 
was. . • • And how undignified she was, many peo- 
ple would say, she knew. For had not this young 
man practically jilted her? . . . 

She sighed. Could she not keep him as a friend? 
As they had been before . • . the time at River- 
lane? It was all very confusing, and her experience 
of life was so slight. She might be weak • . • lack- 
ing in proper pride. . . . ^e could not say. • . . 
But, to her, it seemed that real pride lay in a quiet 
ignoring of the fact that he had for a brief few 
days imagined himself in love with her— ^n accept- 
ance of the fact that she was not the sort of person 
people did fall in love with, though she could be a 
friend. She sighed again, and if in all this^ there 
was anydiing that was disingenuous, she did not 
know it— certainly did not acknowledge it 
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''Have you made up your mind?" he asked. She 
looked up to find his eyes on her, narrowed, smiling, 
slightly amused. • • . 

"Why?" she asked, "how do you mean?" 

"You had fallen into a reverie. I hoped the result 
would be a verdict for the defendant." 

She blushed, for she did not know what to think 
of his manner. It was the old manner of the very 
beginning of their acquaintance — almost flirtatious; 
and, surely, that was the l,ast manner he ought to 
permit himself. Yet it was not offensive; nor as 
mdifferent as she might have wished if she had still 
been in love with him, she told herself, and had he 
been speaking to another woman. Still, she frowned. 

"I suppose it is very dull for you here," she said 
coldly. "Of course there is no reason we shouldn't 
be on friendly, ordinary terms." She raised her 
head and looked him quite levelly in the eyes. It 
was the first allusion she had ever made to all that 
lay, unspoken, behind them. 

"No,** he said, now a trifle coldly too. She meant 
to keep him in his place, evidently. And he had 
every imaginable intention of staying there. In the 
columns of a halfpenny newspaper of that morning 
it had been stated, with more imagination than accu- 
racy, that Miss Martindale, to whom the late Mrs. 
Fellowes had left the whole of her considerable for- 
tune, had gone abroad. 

Julian had read the clause concerning the fortune 
^m a quite unmoved countenance. "All the better 
for her!" he had said to himself, and had gone out 
to look for her. She need not think heM be afraid 
of being taken for a fortune-hunter, he wasn't going 
to avoid her for fear of it, not he. . . . 

They remained a moment looking each other in 
the eyes, with something like a hint of defiance. 
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*'I was going towards the Pass," she said then. 
"And you?" 

"Towards the Pass, too/' He smiled. He really 
hadn't any pride where Eve was concerned, he told 
himself. That is to say, he would have been cut in 
pieces before he would have again asked her to 
marry him, or have told her that he loved her. But 
he still wished to see her, to be friends, and he did 
not in the least understand how it was; for heM 
have seen any other woman — ^well . . . removed 
from his path, before he'd have troubled to walk 
down the road after her, in the circumstances. It 
was, he believed, because he liked Eve as well as 
loved her. It argued, in any case, a profound sym- 
pathy, between them, of the soul, he believed, 
though he could have wished that that sympathy 
were not the only one she felt. Yet was it? . . . 
he sometimes asked himself; and it was, perhaps, 
his inability definitely to answer that question which 
accounted for his continued presence at Bryndovey. 

Mr. Wynne-Hughes, his unde, was charmed at 
the prolongation of Julian's visit. But, as he had 
no idea of l^e's arrival in the neighbourhood, he 
did not connect it with Kis nephew's remaining, and 
concluded that Julian must be suffering from duns, 
dyspepsia, or disillusion. **Probably the last," 
Mr. Wynne-Hughes said to himself. And then, 
thouprh he had not been out of Bryndovey for years, 
he added to himself, **I wonder what sne ts uke?'* 
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CHAPTER XVII 

FRIENDSHIP 

FTER that it seemed the natural, abnost the 
inevitable, thing for them to meet at least 
once a day. They resumed, without remark from 
either of them, the friendship which had been inter- 
rupted by Julian's ^'proposal/' Eve had long since 
given up the attempt to understand the situation, and 
she accepted it, in its present phase, by a process 
whidi consisted of absolutely refusii^ to think, and 
allowing herself only to feel. She felt pleasure and 
a certain perilous happiness in Julian's society, while 
his evident strong liking for hers, coupled with his 
cool detachment from herself, could not fail to excite 
her most attentive interest when he was not with her. 
The matter of Clemmy she dismissed frowningly 
from her thoughts. Into that side of Julian's kfe 
she could not go. She told herself, at least once a 
day, that friendship was that for which she was 
fitted, and had been dedicated hy destiny, and she 
was at this moment actively fulfilling her part in life. 

So it now invariably happened that, in her morn- 
ing walk, she met Julian, and it was continued in his 
company; and the same might very frequently be 
said of the afternoon. It was a strange, and as 
things go, romantic position; for they were prac- 
tically alone together in a strange country. 

"i our unde — Mr. Wynne-Hughes — ^must be of 
a very accommodating disposition." It was an after- 
noon when they had taken their way, as they fre- 
quently did, upwards through the woods above the 
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film. Eve could see the great manor4iQU9e below 
them as she spoke. 

"You mean he dispenses rather easily with the 
pleasure of my society?" 

"Yes ;" she smiled, with easy, almost gay, friendli- 
ness. 

Julian stopped and pulled down an overhanging 
branch of mountain ash, and broke off a bunch 
of berry, and offered it to her as he might, con- 
ceivably, have offered it to his sister. 

"My uncle," he said in a tone as lightly detached 
as his action, "you will think peculiar, but he fancies 
he likes my staying with him, and I am about the 
only person he does imagine it about* But you can 
easily believe that, for a man who chooses to live 
alone in Bryndovey year in, year out, it really is 
imagination, and that he is quite happy alone." 

"But what," Eve fastened the mountain ash into 
her coat to avoid looking at her companion, "what 
does he imagine you do . . . doesn't he think — — " 

"My unde," Julian smiled, "has two qualities 
amongst many which make him delightful to live 
with. He never fusses, and — sublime attribute — he 
minds his own business. He knows I like being here 
or that I shouldn't stay here. But he doesn't worry 
why ^" 

"I see," Eve said rather hastily. "He is a great 
student, isn't he?" 

"He is." Julian smiled again. 

"I see," Eve said once more, then walked on in 
silence. "It is rather strange in a way our both 
■■ ' ■ " she paused rather abruptly. 

"Our both having hit upon Bryndovey at the same 
time?" he helped her out. "I do not see why," he 
met her glance .with cool thoughtfulness. "You 
wanted the quietest place you knew of-^-^naturally/' 
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he added more gently, **and I came for many rea- 
sons, part business, part pleasure, to stay with an 
uncle who will not only, I believe, leave me his 
money in the future," he shrugged with an air of 
genial cynicism, "but who provides me with a great 
deal of technical instruction as well as excellent fish- 
ing, in the present. I do not see anything very odd 
in our meeting," he continued blandly. "People do 
meet, don't they? The only strange thing to my 
mind about the long arm of coincidence is, that it 
is so short, and so seldom extended. We all lose 
and miss each other extraordinarily easily, I think, 
considering how small the world is." 

Eve said nothing, but his last words echoed in 
her heart like sounds in an empty hall. He, how- 
ever, had meant them literally, while she understood 
them figuratively. Then she thought, too, for a 
moment of Clemmy . • . of whom the allusion to 
Mr. Wynne-Hughes' money had reminded her. 

"What are you frowning at?" Julian asked. 

"Nothing. But you don't fish," she added irrele- 
vantly. 

"There nas been too much sun," he said coolly, 
"besides, I do sometimes, late. And I go out with 
a dog and a gun sometimes, too. There are twenty- 
four hours in the day at Bryndovey, you know." 

They had now come to the edge of the woods 
above the village, and they stood instinctively to 
look down on the grey slated cottages shining 
soberly in the sunlight. 

A field, white with meadow-sweet, ran down to a 
golden sea of corn just above the churchyard — z 
lonely little square beyond the village on the slope 
of the river. It was clear and brilliant near at hand, 
but, afar, the green Bryndove^^ hills melted into the 
purple of the furthest mountains. 
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*lt is beautiful, isn\t it?" Eve said There were 
many, many times when she fell back on admira- 
tion of the wild and romantic scenery, for there were 
many times when she did not know what else to say. 

^'Beautiful," he answered, with a light smile. 
''But melancholy at times. How would you like to 
live at Bryndovey?" he turned on her suddenly, as 
he sometimes dia. 

"It would be rather lonely," she answered quicklv, 
and more or less at random. '*It was very lonely 
at first at the farm, and, at night, the silence seemed 
unbelievable. I used to lie awake at first. It was 
so solitary, and there is only the Gaffer, who is old, 
and three women."^ 

"It's quite safe in these parts," he said. "But 
are you nervous? You ought to have a revolver if 
you are. Only, I suppose, you couldn't— or wouldn't 
— fire it to save your life, if you had it." 

"You are quite mistaken," Eve said coldly, for 
she thought he spoke with a mortifying note of 
persiflage. "I was brought up among fire-arms, 
practically. My father was a very crack shot, and 
he taught me to use pretty nearly everything, from 
an air-gun to a sporting-rifle." 

"Life is full of surprises," Julian had seated him- 
self on a freshly-piled stack of logs. "I would have 
sworn by every god I know that you had never 
touched a trigger." 

"Indeed?" Eve blushed. "I suppose you think 
I am completely incompetent." 

"I think that you are completely, eternally, and 
absolutely feminine," he said coolly. 

"Do you mean that is the same thing?" she asked, 
rather shortly. 

"I must leave that to your superior knowledge of 
your own sex; I shouldn't have said so. • . . But, 
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of course, I could not express an opinion. Oh I I 
know," as she attempted to speak, ^^'I have just done 
so. But that was a mere superficial opinion. Yet} 
why are we debarred, as members of a polite $oci« 
ety," Julian took his cigarette-case from his breast- 
pocket, ''from telling i>eople exactly what we think of 
them ? What is more interesting, especially to them ? 
Now myself, for instance ; — it would interest me, I 
confess, for the novelty of the thing, to know of 
anything you might happen Co think about me." He 
lit a cigarette, but with an eye half*humorous, half* 
provoking, upon Eve. 

Eve burst out laughing. *Tou must be very self* 
centred if anything people think about yo u " she 
began, with gentle derision. 

'Tardon me; I said that you happen to think," 
Julian got up from his logs^ and looked with level 
detachment at Eve standing in the pathway. Won't 
you sit down," he said politely; ^'there's a nice tree- 
trunk " 

"No, I won't," Eve said, quite shortly for her; I 
must he going back." 

''That is really spiteful I It was just getting so 
interestinjp;. I have known you, I believe, for six 
months, rairly well," Eve turned and looked down 
the valley. She fixed her eyes upon a patch of yel- 
low broom. . . . "And in all that time you have 
never committed yourself to the smallest expression 
of opinion as to my merits, character, actions*— or 
attractions." . . 

"You are verjr absurd," she laughed with relief, 
yet with a lingering embarrassment, for Julian this 
'morning was so audacious; so coolly, so politely dar- 
^ ing. "It is not usual, as you said just now——" 

"IVe no smallest objection to telling you exactly 
what / think of you/^ Julian said candidly. 
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*^I don't at all want to know»— I mean, I'm not, 
like you, anxious to collect opinions* And I must 
be going home, it is getting late. We've been out 
all the morning. And if we weren't such old friends 
— or rather, if I wasn't as old as I am, and we 
weren't in the very wildest of wild Wales, I couldn't 
spend so much time " 

"With me; thanks, I know." Julian had got up 
coolly and followed her. "A woman always finds it 
necessary to spoil a man's pleasure by telling him 
that the last thing in the world she is with him for 
is her pleasure. But in this case, obviously, I knew 
that before.]' 

"I didn't in the least mean that," Eve murmured. 
Then she walked on, for, really, she didn't know 
what Julian meant, nor why she listened to him. 
Long ago she had thought him a mere flirt, and 
now, again, she wondered if he was so, . . . was 
even Clemmy only a flirtation on his part? She 
believed she would leave Bryndovey ; she would have 
done so long ago, she told herself, but for the fact 
that it had been arranged that she should wait there 
till the Welwyns came to Plas Wynn, where she was 
to join them. But the strange thing was, that it 
was, all the same, quite impossible to her to think 
Julian impertinent or offensive. There was, under 
his light, and even audacious trifling a strong, square, 
quiet appreciation and respect for herself, her soci- 
ety, of what she called her friendship, — ^which made 
itself felt. She knew, though she could not sav how, 
that Julian would render her any service; tnat he 
thought of and for her ; in a hundred ways, in that 
solitary place, he thought of suggestions for her 
comfort, her convenience; and there was something 
warmly, intimately soothing and satisfying, in this 
wordless kindness of his. Men, it was said^ had 
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a genius for friendship, and that was what Julian 
possessed-— evidently. And if she could inspire no 
more than friendship, well, it was a limitation com- 
mon, apparently, to many people. She would check 
a siffh when this idea darted piercingly into her mind, 
and then change the current of her ideas. 

They arrived at the little gate of Eve's farm. 
The house stood back, coyly and invitingly, behind 
the high bank and the garden of sweet-williams, 
stocks, and marigolds. Eve extended her hand to 
say good-bye. 

**I suppose I might not come to tea?" Julian 
said casually^ 

"Tea?" Eve almost stammered. "Why, cer- 
tainqr," she said, recovering, "if there's anything for 
tea. She led the way down the pathway into the 
flower-garden, enclosed with wire netting from the 
rabbits and denizens of the hill-side. Of course he 
could come to tea with her. Why not? She was 
now a house-holder, a rate-payer; and the airs of 
an ingenue requiring a chaperon were slightly out of 
place for her. 

Julian entered the white-painted hall, and Eve's 
parlour leading out of it, with a profound interest. 
This was her abode, as far as he was concerned, 
far more Intimately than Mrs. Fellowes' big house 
In Cheyne Walk. Eve left him. 

"I'll tell Mrs. Evans I've got a visitor," she said, 
and went rather hurriedly, for the colour had risen 
In her cheeks. But there was no need for It; for 
had she announced to Mrs. Evans that her visitor 
was coming for a few days, Instead of to tea, Mrs. 
Evans was so constituted that she would have 
thought no harm of it, would have prepared the 
spare room, and thought no more about the matter. 
Julian may have noticed Eve's slight confusion. 
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"The Welsh are a most singularly ungosslpy lot," 
he said casually, after Mrs. Evans had come in, 
wished him a good afternoon in her own language, 
with a smilingly respectful, yet not in the least sub- 
servient manner, and had gone. "Or rather, per- 
haps, I ought to say they are not a scandal-monger- 
ing lot, for I believe they gossip endlessly — and 
naturally I — in Bryndovey. But they don't find food 
for scandal in at all the same things as the English 
of the same standing. They are very simple and 
very primitive in their ideas, many of which, indeed, 
would be considered most reprehensible in England." 

Mrs. Evans now returned with the tea, which she 
placed before Eve, who was in her usual place at 
the head of the table, while Julian sat near her on 
her left. 

"Eh I" she said, depositing the tea-pot before 
Eve with an air of suppressed excitement, "he's 
gone!" • • . 

Eve started; her thoughts flew in alarm to the 
master of the house. "Who — ^who is gone?" she 
said, rather falteringly. 

"Eh I the pig!" Mrs. Evans' gentle face lit up. 
"The pig-killer came from Aberclydd. We didn't 
suspect him till Monday. But it was well. The 

pig was a nice, firm, white " Eve put down the 

tea-pot and turned, like the commended deceased, 
a trifle white. 

"I am sure he was all that a pig should be," 
Julian, who noticed Eve's pallor, here interposed 
pleasantly, "but haven't you forgotten the toast, 
Mrs. Evans?" 

"For sure!" Mrs. Evans, to whose candid mind 

Julian's interference in domestic matters in Eye's 
ouse betokened no special state of stress, smiled 
deprecatingly, and withdrew for the toast. 
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''How can they/* Eve said, with the first incKna* 
tion to anger she had felt with the Evans family; 
"why, the— the pig was almost a friend " 

''Only in the way of business, I'm afraid." 

Eve smiled. "I don't want to be ridiculous, of 
course, but they've no hearts." 

"No, but they have — ^I mean, they must eat," 
Julian remarked, radier drily. "Probably the — 
hem I pork is the first meat tney've had for some 



time." 



Eve felt reproved. She poured out the tea. 
Julian was seated next to Eve, so that he had been 
unable to help seeing a letter with a huge Midnight 
Sun and the view of a Norwegian fiord upon the 
envelope, and which now lay upon die tray. There 
was but one post a day in the valley, but Mrs. Evans 
had explained that the postman had forgotten it 
that morning and had brought it on his return jour- 
ney. Eve now got up and put the letter, face down- 
wards, on the mantelpiece; for the letter must be 
from Graham Clavers and for aome reason h irri* 
tated her. 

"That will keep,'" she said and sat down again. 
But the letter seemed to have broken the spell of 
pleasantness between her and Julian. He talked 
calmly, even gaily, on indifferent subjects, but he 
did not talk long. He got up and said good-bye, 
and was gone. 

Eve listened mechanically to his firm, brisk, foot- 
steps as they died away along the road. Then she 
took up Graham Clavers' letter. What on eardi 
did he want to write to her about? It began: 
"Beautiful Lady Disdain.'* 

Eve paled with anger. . . . What an extraor- 
Hinary mode of address, and what in the name of 
wonder warranted it? They had never bem on 
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any but the most flat, the most ordinary terms, and 
she had been unfailingly nice and kind to him I The 
letter proceeded in a tone so vague, flattering, and 
confused, that Eve, between temper and a sense of 
humour, was constrained, at last, to smile. Then, 
just as die was about to tear the letter into pieces, 
the writer forgot the personal note, and veered off 
into descriptions so beautiful of the country in 
which he round himself that Eve, destroying the 
beginning and the end of the letter, kept the middle 
sheets. She still felt considerably annoyed, how- 
ever, and, unknown to herself, it was ^th the an- 
noyance which the ill-timed attentions of one person 
will frequently produce on some one greatly oc- 
cupied with another. 

Julian on his part returned home in a pensive 
mood. And that evening after dinner his uncle's 
huge, empty house, and their solitude in it broken 
only by the attendance of a disproportionate num- 
ber of servants, produced in him a mood of such 
eKcruciating melancholy that he was constrained to 
go out again. His uncle usually read the papers 
immediately after dinner, and Julian was at liberty 
to go or come as he wi^ed. 

Mr. Wynne-Hughes was a student, a historian, 
and a philosofAer,^ who was considered peculiarly 
well'^ndowed by circumstances with a property so 
remote and inaccessible as Llys Bryn; the memory 
of the world is so short that it was now believeci 
that Nature had endowed him from the beginning 
with attributes proper to the recluse and the book- 
worm. Whereas Charles Wynne-Hughes, while 
gifted with intellect and application, had for a 
time giv^en proof of quite dashing and mundane 
qualities on the stage of ordinary^ Sodety.^ Then, 
rad(foidy, some event unknown in his life, had 
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driven him in on himself and towards studies which 
became henceforth the ruling, though not the nar- 
rowly exclusive, interest of his life. He maintained 
interest likewise in the world of action, a voluminous 
correspondence with men and women of the most 
divergent tendencies, a peculiarly human and vivid 
concern in his nephew Julian. In his heart he liked 
to look upon Imn as a son, but a sturdy delicacy of 
feeling prevented him from airing a sentiment 
which would have embarrassed Julian and have 
been, as to the mention of it, so un-Bridsh. Mr. 
Wynne-Hughes was now between fifty and sixty 
years of age, with rather sparse brown hair, a 
thidcer brown-grey beard, and kind, scrutinizing, 
rather piercing, blue eyes. 

Julian, when he had left his uncle's house, hesi- 
tated at the lodge-gates ; should he go to the left, 
or to the right? To the right. He sauntered 
slowly down the road towards the farm, till he 
stopped before it. The windows of Eve's parlour 
were open to the summer evening and he could see 
the sort mellow glow of the oil-lamp on the table. 
Eve was singing at the old, cracked piano, and, 
though he could not see her, her voice floated out 
towards him in the silence. There was something 
of mystery, yet a sort of dear, thrilling sweetness 
in her singing that gripped his heart, set his blood 
tingling. As^ long as she sang he stood there 
motioidess, thinking. • . . 

It was a strange impulse which drew him towards 
her, thus persistently, he told himself. For their 
ways in life were to be separate, and Julian had no 
notion of pining, or of wasting his life, in con- 
sequence. In all men who are permanently suc- 
cessful with women there is, usually, this possibility 
of being able to do without them. It was a pro- 
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found disappointment to him, certainly, to have 
failed with Eve, and one he believed from which 
he should never completelv recover. He should 
not now marry ; his uncle s asserted intention of 
making him his heir deprived him now of the neces- 
sity, or excuse, for the ''brilliant marriage" he 
had once contemplated-— if he were able to bring 
It off— on the score of vaulting ambition. And he 
could not understand the man who married from a 
tame inability to refrain from the common course. 
To bring a commonplace, and not-much-loved 
woman, and the boredom of domesticitv about one's 
ears for no particular reason, seemea to him the 
most fatuous of imbecilities. 

Eve ceased sin^^ing, and he sauntered on towards 
the Pass. All this that he had been thinking, how- 
ever, he believed was no reason for his not now being 
with Eve as much as she would allow. He was pre- 
pared to suffer afterwards; but he was perfectly 
well able to face suffering and to live it down. Ana 
romance, even love, were not the only things in life. 
He would be a solitary man, but, in a sense, he had 
always been solitary, and he knew he was strong. 
''Could I be what I am, little one, cared I only 
for happiness?'* the greatest man, as this world 
goes, that the world, perhaps, has ever known, had 
asked; and Julian felt within himself something of 
that power of living without happiness. There was 
work— effort — service. He might have lived very 
much for himself so far, he feared, but he had 
alwavs had his ideal, and it was to do what he 
could, later, for the world; "to die," as has been 
said, "with not only man, but even God, a little in 
his debt." 

He believed very much in this world, he believed 
in God. He was a dear, sane thinker, who did 
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not share the ai)parently common idea that Trath 
needs rediscovering by every intelligent young per* 
son with an open mind. The fact that the master* 
thinkers of the world over 2000 years ago had 
formulated belief in the Absolute, in the Wonder of 
God, did not impel him, Julian, to disbelieve it; he 
had a great sense of humour even for the eternal 
verities. His natural bias was such that he pre- 
ferred Aristotle to dyspeptic German philosophers 
— though a knowledge of German, and a taste for 
metaphysics, had permitted him to read the latter, 
which ne believed was not always the case with 
those who quoted them, and he sympathized deeply 
with Schopenhauer^s mother : ^Tour mania for dis- 
putation, your lamentation over the folly of the 
world and the misery of mankind," said she, ''pre- 
vent mv sleeping, and give me bad dreams," and 
she haa stipulated they should live apart. 

He now walked on, glancing up at the soft 
wonder of the sky, the eternal hills lapped in the 
rich bosom of the douds that, as he looked, changed 
from a dying glow of gold and pink to an enfold- 
ing, all-pervading grey. The mountains rose one 
within the other in an indistinguishable melting of 
shadowy peaks, fading back and back into the 
sombre splendour of oncoming night. It was ma- 
jestic, unutterably solitary, fine. . • • Up there, in 
those pathless heights, the falcon was known to 
breed, the curlew's melancholy cry was heard— 
otherwise they lay, these heists, always under the 
eye of God, untrodden by man, but answering 
some thought in the Eternal Purpose, if only the 
uplifting of some humble heart from the stem toil 
of life in the valley. 

Julian had travelled in many countries, but it 
seemed to him he had scarcely ever known a soli- 
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tude so complete. It was now growing dark, and 
he was far from home. He turned and walked 
back till he again stood opposite Eve's farm. The 
lights were now out in every window except the two, 
above the parlour below, that he knew by instinct 
were hers, and from which two streams of yellow 
light poured out into the night. 

Julian passed on. He had no wish to lurk there 
In the darkness to surprise Eve, if, conceivably, she 
appeared before the uncurtained windows open to 
the stars and the night. The thought of the letter 
he had seen that afternoon from Graham Clavers, 
reinforced his natural objection to an action he 
would have considered objectionable in any case. 
Clavers ... He raised his shoulders slightly and, 
without a further glance at the house, went on down 
the road. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE WATER-MILL 

SO Eve and Julian remained in their solitude — 
free, untrammelled, uncaring; forgetful of any 
world beyond the Pass on the one side, the great 
valley of the Bryn on the other. And the world 
practically forgot them. 

Julian at no time gave much account of his ac- 
tions to a family which exhibited on over-obtrusive 
interest in his doings, and Eve was so situated that 
she had scarcely any one to wonder what she did 
with herself in the wilds. Her aunt, Lady John, 
charming as she was, possessed little imagination 
for the things within her immediate circle, and none 
whatever for that which transcended it. Mrs. 
Smithfield, with the masterly inactivity of the illiter- 
ate, remained unheard of in Gloucestershire, and 
Pearson, Eve's maid, was in no hurry — though her 
return to service was due in the near future — to 
repair "out there" — a generic term, by which she 
referred to the wild and grandiose fastnesses of 
Wales, in which her mistress was at that very mo- 
ment workingout her eternal destiny. 

Margaret Welwyn, indeed, of the few acquainted 
with Eve's present habitation, was the only one 
who, in the recesses of her girlish mind, may have 
had some inkling of the true course of events. Eve 
had written singularly few letters since Julian's ad- 
vent in Bryndovey. But, in the first, she had 
casually signified to her alertly interested young 
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cousin that Mr. Armitage was, strangely enough, 
spending a week-end, she believed, with his uncle, 
on whose property it appeared she herself was at 
that very moment staying. Margaret, who was, of 
course, better acquainted with the country-side than 
her cousin, had all along hoped that this not very 
unlikely contingency might actually arise. She was 
enchanted at her own powers of divination, and 
her discretion in dealing with so delicate a situa- 
tion. Her affection for Eve was an almost impas- 
sioned hero-worship, and in Julian she believed she 
discerned qualities and capabilities not wholly un- 
worthy of her entrancing relation. In her eyes Eve 
was a miracle, perpetually renewed, of grace, loveli- 
ness and^ elegance, the perfection of her face and 
figure being equalled only by the perfection of her 
mind, and a disposition whose one defect was a 
lack of self-appreciation. She had, her fervent 
young cousin believed and often asserted, every 
quality which became her sex. 

''And a great deal more character than you 
would believe, because her manners are so perfect. 
But I should not at all like to really run up against 
Eve. . • • She could be very angry." 

Lady John, to whom these words were addressed, 
and who was never quite sure in her inmost heart 
whether character really became one of her sex, 
looked out of the window. 

"Dear Eve could be firm, I am sure," she said 
gently; "but angry? ... do you really think so, 
dearest? I am sure she never could be unladylike." 

Margaret had kissed her mother. "Fm sure you 
couldn't anyhow," she had said, and had gone up- 
stairs, singing, to write to her cousin in her dashing 



handwriting — four pages and one postscript. 
"I hear Clcmmy is having 



a great time at Folke- 
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stone," she wrote, "Young Mayne — ^you know, the 
one with a glass eye and £20,000 a year — ^and 
young Lord Freemantle seem to be in constant at- 
tendance; and Aunt Mary Monmouth is distracted 
between pleasure at Clemmy's making a good match, 
and grief at seeing her turn into a bonne bourgeoise 
before her very eyes. She would like her swan to 
remain a duckling — and an actress — ^to the end, if 
that might be.'' 

In her postscript she wrote : — 

"P,S. — -How strange Mr. Armitage turning up in 
the wilds I But he had seemed awfully bored in 
town lately, I thought. Have just got such a lovely 
new pianola for my sitting-room; isn't it nice?" 

Over this truly teminine epistle Eve had frowned 
a little in puzzled perplexity. The legend of the 
two swains— one with a glass eye — ^at Folkestone, 
left her cold. It did not seem likely to her that 
anyone who had the opportunity of marrying Julian 
would think subsequently, or so soon, of other men. 

The letter came, as alFher letters did, at break* 
fast. She slipped it into the belt of her dress, and 
went upstairs to put on her hat, for she wished to 
go out. She did so sometimes, thus early, to avoid 
any appearance of counting on Julian. For though 
they were friends, that was all the more reason for 
not fettering him with her claims to his society. 
If, later, in the course of the morning, they met, 
well and good. If not, she was utterly content to 
roam the woods and hills bv herself. 

For she was happy. Tnat was evident to the 
most uninterested observer. Her aunt's loss she 
still felt, as was natural, but with more of a tender 
memory than of a poignant regret. A warm, inner 
happiness shone in her soft and lovely eyes, lit up 
the tender pallor of her cheek, sat at each comer 
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of her smiling lips. She was unthinkingly happy— 
and can any quantity of happiness be greater r — s 
unbelievably light-hearted. The sun shone always, 
it seemed, in these lost valleys; flowers for ever 
grew ; birds sang more gaily. . . . Love hung, for- 
getful, on the breath of a summer afternoon. . . • 
Here the world was for ever young. . . . And now 
even Margaret's letter in her belt failed to recall her 
to the sober reality of things. She went up into the 
woods. 

To her town-bred soul they were a perpetual, a 
never-ceasing glory. It was a joy to walk there, 
peering, as she went, into the heart of the bracken, 
among the green-branching ferns, to where tiny 
wild-eyed hare-bells. stared up at glimpses of the sky, 
no bluer than themselves. Each tiny life — ragged 
robin, purple thrift, or what not — seemed, to her, 
wonderful, unspeakable; each lived to the utmost 
perfection of living, unseen, unpraised, unnoticed — 
then yielded up its tiny vivid glory of life quite un- 
complaining. 

She, at least, would notice them, she thought, and 
it was her fancy to embrace in her regard, as she 
passed, as many of the little woodland lives as pos- 
sible. Yet, in her heart, she did not pity them; 
there was something in this aloofness of life that 
appealed to her, would always appeal to her; she, 
too, would live, if she could, as she always had 
done, a little apart and aside from the rush and 
glare of these days of rather loud self-assertiveness, 
of rather promiscuous herding together. She would 
like, for instance, she thought, really to live at Bryn- 
dovey for ever, with only the splendour of the 
woods and the mountains by day ; by night the voice 
of the rivers, the cry of the owls, and the music 
of the stars for company. She blushed a little, then 
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paled — for again, she remembered that had she 
married Julian they might, if they had so wished^ 
eventually have lived thus. . . • She set her lips 
rather tightly, then mounted higher into the woo^ 
and still higher, and she did not descend again to 
the farm tUl Julian would of necessity have gone 
home to luncheon. 

But in the afternoon he arrived, very cool and 
self-possessed, to see if she were going out, and he 
allowed no sijp of disappointment at having^ missed 
her that morning to appear in his manner. Further- 
more, he came armed with a message from his 
unde. It had, in some manner, at length been borne 
in upon Mr. Wynne-Hughes that a strange English 
lady was staying at his gates, and he had com- 
mented upon the fact to Julian that morning at 
breakfast. Julian had instantly replied that he 
was well acquainted with the lady — -Miss Martin- 
dale — z niece of Lady John Welwyn's, and conse- 
?uently a connexion by marriage of the Monmouth 
amily. 

Mr. Wynne-Hughes had gazed with absent dark 
blue eyes into the depths of his coffee-cup, and had 
then asked whether, in that case, he ought not, with 
the lady's permission, to leave his card at the farm. 

"I should be shocked, my dear Julian, to seem in 
the least wanting in respect to any lady, and I would 
— er — ^willingly call." The owner of 30,000 acres, 
and a fine house in Berkeley Square, wondered rue- 
fully if he possessed any visiting cards. ^^FU get 
Winsome to wire for some to-day if I haven't," 
he concluded. ^'Miss Martindale, I think you said," 
he resumed aloud, and gazed at his nephew across 
the intervening cups and saucers, "a— er — ^lady of 
a certain age, I presume, staying alone in this quiet 
place?" 
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"No,"— Julian leisurely unfolded the "Globe" of 
the night before — "no," he said in a slow, even 
voice. "Miss Martindale hardly answers your 
description. But I believe she has stayed at the 
Evans* before ; an old servant or nurse of hers was 
Evan Evans' sister. And now she is in mourning, 
and has come there for quiet." 

Mr. Wynne-Hughes was, visibly, slightly sur- 
prised that Eve did not quite come into his category 
of a lady of a certain age. "Then, perhaps, if the 
young lady is in mourning it would be out of place, 
and therefore superfluous, for me to pay my 
respects?" 

"I really don't know." Julian smiled with a very 
pleasant and charming affection at the elder man. 
"It's awfully good of you, really," he said, "for I 
know you hate calling." 

"Heaven forbid I" Mr. Wynne-Hughes was 
genuinely shocked "I get out of things up here, 
and one gets absorbed, perhaps, in work and books, 
but I hope it will always be a pleasure to me to call 
on any lady." Julian's unde had an old-fashioned 
courtesy so fine as to forbid him even to speak dis- 
para^ngly of the gentler sex. He had, it will be 
perceived,^ lived long out of a world in which that 
adjective is almost the last conceivably applicable 
to the sex referred to. 

"I did not mean that," Julian said, rather hastily. 
"Anyone would like to call on Miss Martindale. I 
merely thought — ^you go out so little — ^you are so 
occupied. But if you like — I might be seeing Miss 
Ma rtindale ' ' 

"In that case, my dear Julian, pray discover if I 
should be doing well — a card left, I think, under 
the circumstances, would meet the case? As, in a 
sense, the young lady's landlord, and as an old 
friend of the Monmouths, I could do no less, I 
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think. Lady Monmouth, by the way, might have 
informed me of her niece's " 

*'The connexion is not so near as that — Miss 
Martindale is only a niece of Lady John's. Lady 
Monmouth is fairly erratic ; she never inquires into 
things, but she will be full of amazement when she 
discovers how near Miss Martindale is to you-~ 
when she comes up to Plas Wynn." 

This was so like Lady Monmouth that even Mr. 
Wynne-Hughes' courtesy could not, now, forbid him 
to smile with Julian. 

"Well, if you will make inquiries, you will oblige 
me," he had said, and then, overcome by habit, he 
had slit the bands of one or two book-catalogues ar- 
rived by post. In a moment he was buried in them 
and an abstraction so profound that, when he got up 
and went to his library opening out of the breakfast- 
room in which they were, he no longer remembered 
that he had a nephew. He went in and shut the 
door, and Julian, entirely used to his uncle's idio- 
syncrasies, read the newspapers. 

But it was not till a day or two later that Eve met 
her landlord, and then it was accidentally. 

Julian and she were, in accordance with an oft- 
repeated suggestion of Mrs. Evans*, going to visit 
the Gaffer at his mill. "Te Gaffer'd be pleased," 
she had said In that Welsh-English of hers, which 
to Eve was now familiar and pleasant, and usually 
intelligible; "and tiss a grand mill — ^te Gaffer he 
grind te com for all te valley." 

It was a water-mill that stood upon the roadside 
above the Ceryn — ^the oldest, darkest, most crumb- 
ling of mills, full of mysteiy. Impenetrable comers, 
and an atmosphere thick with grain and chaff, and 
whatever else the Gaffer "grinded'* for the dwellers 
in the solitary farms in the valley. 

Julian preceded Eve into the ancient building. 
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Tbey looked about, peering into the darkness of 
the old square room nlled with sacks. A decaying 
wooden staircase emerged into the light as a long 
sought detail in an impressionist picture. 

^'Shall I go first? Julian mounted, groping, 
then turned and extended a hand to Eve. It is 
very dark,^ Fm afraid." 

She hesitated a second, then took his hand, fol- 
lowing him blindly up the rickety steps. When they 
emerged once more on to comparatively firm 
ground both paused, their hearts beating a trifle, 
and both looked hastily round for the Gaffer. 

"There he is," they both exclaimed simultane* 
ously, and advanced with almost too obvious in- 
terest to the quiet old man seated among his sacks. 

"We have come, you see," Eve said, "and we 
want to see the Mill, and how it works, if we may, 
and anything you will show us." 

The Gaffer had risen, and now moved unsteadily 
to a loop*hole in the wall. He lifted a small wedge 
of wood that held a string, and produced a cata- 
clysm of sound, — ^the whole Mill appeared to come 
to life, — all around them was a cumberous whir- 
ring, the moving of vast power and the sound of 
rushinff water. The Gaffer held up a hand with a 
fine, if rather feeble gesture. "I kin stop it now." 
He waited — then, with a staid elation, replaced the 
wooden wedge in the wall. The Mill was his one 
romance, his interest, his possession. It was there 
perhaps, in his life-long communing with the Mill, 
that he had learnt this use of silence, of patience. 

"He ought not to be here," Eve said pityingly 
aside to Julian; "he is dying, really." But she only 
smiled very gently at the old man. He turned, still 
feebly, and opened a door which was invisible^ in 
the aarkness, and which gave abruptly on to a tiny 
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e connecting the Mill with the hill-side. He 
turned back proudly to mark its effect. 

"It's a fine Mill, to be sure/' he said. 

They cordially agreed. He was not effusive, and 
accepted their praises as the due, and no more, of 
his MiU. 

"'Tis a fine day," the Gaffer said with a con- 
versational effort across the bridge as they left him 
in the door-way. He looked after them pensively, 
but what he thought of them, of life, of death whidi 
was so near him, they could have no notion. A 
fine, dumb, patience was all that showed in his old 
and weary face. 

"I like the Gaffer," Eve said half-tremulously. 
"I like them all really, but him best." 

"He's a fine old chap," Julian acquiesced. "His 
is the real dignity of labour. I should think he had 
the most profound disdain for the machinations of 
strikers and trade-unions." 

The path from the Mill here joined the highway, 
and at the turn of the road they came face to face 
with Julian's uncle, the Lord of the Manor and 
owner of Bryndovey, Mr. Wynne-Hughes. The 
encounter might have had a spice of awkwardness. 
Julian, however, smiled his coolest, most impersonal 
smile, then looked at Eve for authorization to effect 
an introduction. 

"Please," she murmured, and he made known to 
each other the two people for whom he cared, per- 
haps, most on earth. 

If Mr. Wynne-Hughes was considerably amazed 
that a young woman of Eve's appearance should be 
staying at his gates without his having somehow be- 
come sooner aware of the fact, and still more sur- 
prised that she should be at that moment, out walk- 
mg on apparently quietly intimate tenns with his 
nephew, he let no sign of it appear in his fine, dark. 
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and scrutinizing blue eyes. He bowed and informed 
Eve that he had but just had the pleasure of calling 
upon her, or rather the misfortune of finding her 
out when he called. 

"Lord Monmouth is one of my oldest friends, 
and he and Lady Monmouth my nearest neigh- 
bours, so I hoped you would allow me to pay my 
respects." 

"It is very kind of you," Eve said prettily. "I 

thought writers and " she hesitated for a word 

that should not be objectionably flattering; "celeb- 
rities, were exempt." . . . 

"Celebrities," he laughed, "are rare in Bryn- 
dovey, I am afraid. As for writers — quill-drivers 
— I hope they are not to be exempt from pleasure," 
he bowed again, and Eve and he smiled. Both, at 
a first, brief glance, liked the other. Life might 
have withdrawn Mr. Wynne-Hughes from the ac- 
quaintanceship of woman, but that was not because he 
had appreciated her too little. He appreciated Eve. 

"I understand that you have come here," he 
looked grave, "for quiet. I hope you do not find 
It too quiet?" 

"No; thank you. I like the place — ^the peo- 
ple.' • • • 

His <]|uict^ intelligent face at once radiated in- 
terest. "Theirs are extraordinary remote existences 
to our ideas; extraordinarily fine, too, in their en- 
durance, very often. But tney are full of interest 
too— a passionate interest in religion, for instance, in 
music, and sometimes in politics. Have you not seen 
at the post office," he smiled, "verses on the back 
of harmless penny exercise-books, English printed 
verses, about the Proud Oppressor with his foot on 
Wales' neck?" 

"Do they mean the King?" Eve said in smiling 
amazement. 
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**llic vttj ditfant'i onknowut mnuokulc couiff 
the Emglith King. But those venes, Fm bound to 
say, were reprinted before the accession of King 
George. The national recognition— die Installa- 
tion of the Prince of Wales — may have done nmcfa 
to softca thdr views.'* They all moved together 
down the roatd. 

^'Bot they are all so gentle, so quiet, yet so re- 
mote, one knows nothing of them rndly,'* JEve said. 

'^Funerals are their chief functions, that one does 
know,** Julian interposed. 

He and Eve bodi smiled; they had met a few 
days before, an unending cavalcade of horsemen 
and country carts on a lonely mountain path some 
way from Bryndovey, but aU converging upon the 
litde place wfaidi had indeed been in a ferment the 
entire day. Mrs. Evans, with apologies, but a mild 
and gentle determination, had lowered every blind 
in the house; and every cottage in the so-called 
Hi^ Street, and on the roadside, had appeared to 
hari>our a — subduedI]iH<^cerful tea-party once 
four o'clock was past. 

They had all paused at the gates of Llys Bryn 
nearest to Eve's farm. ''This diance meeting has 
been a pleasure," Mr. Wynne-Hughes bowed wiA a 
gentle, formal courtesy, ''I hope it will not be the 
last." He raised his hat and glanced for tbe frac- 
tion of a second at Julian standmg imperturbably by. 

''I irill see Miss Martindale as far as tbe farm, if 
I may," Julian said in his uneager voice, and looked 
at Eve. 

His unde bowed again, rather gravely, then 
turned and passed throug^i the gates into the darkly 
overhung drive that led to his home. 

''Does not Mr. Wynne-Hughes expect you to flo 
bade mA him?*' Eve remained looldng after tne 
retreating figure of tihe older man. 
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*^I do not think so," Julian smiled. ''I have 
never found my uncle expected me to be home for 
tea." 

Eve frowned a little. Would not Mr. Wynne- 
Hughes think it strange ? Her instinct told her he 
would. Julian's instinct, however, apparently did 
not, or he did not mind. 

"He IS never tired of talking of this place," he 
said moving negligently down the road, and quite 
unbidden, in the direction of the farm. "He loves 
Brvndovey." 

It is splendid, isn't it?" Eve made up her 
mind not to be prudish, and moved, too, home- 
wards. "Splendid to be so far out of the beaten 
track! I should like, or I sometimes think so, to 
stay here for ever." She spoke thoughtlessly, for 
she felt, suddenly, gav, happy, unreasonably joyous. 
She stooped and picked a tiny sky-blue speedwell 
half -hidden in the bank, then looked up bnghtly at 
the luminous blue above, where clouds, like ships of 
the skv, with great sails spread, went floating by. 
"It is fine to be alive to-day, isn't it?" she continued, 
and indeed it seemed to her an exquisite happiness 
to live. She turned to Julian. But he did not 
answer; he was thinking of her thoughtless wish to 
live always in Bryndovey, and silence fell between 
them while they walked on, and presently they 
reached her gate. 

"Are you coming in?" she said with a new con- 
straint, almost with coldness. 

"If you do not mind," he said, and met her eyes 
as she stood there in her fragile grace, with the tmy 
speedwell shining like a sapphire star in the white 
lace of her blouse. He smiled now, and so did she 
— the cloud had passed — ^they were happy again. 
Their tea was a brilliant success* 



CHAPTER XIX 

COMING EVENTS 

MR. WYNNE-HUGHES walked home through 
the drive above the Ceryn in the state of ab* 
sorption so complete that he entirely forgot the car, 
in which he had started earlier in the anemoon to 
call on Lady Monmouth's friend, at his gates. 

Not having found Miss Martindale at home, the 
owner of Llys Bryn had left a card for her in Mrs. 
Evans* toil-roughened hand. Mrs. Evans, tremu- 
lously perturbed at the unexpected appearance of her 
landlord on the slate flooring of ^ her — ^and his— 
hall, regarded the visiting card with a natural be- 
wilderment which her natural sense of politeness 
enabled her to conceal. 

**She is out, te English lady," she volunteered in 
the pretty high-pitched voice of her country women, 
"with Mr. Armige'* — this was the utmost Mrs. 
Evans had ever made of the strange name of her 
landlord's nephew — ^"^but they'll be in to te tea by 
five o'clock. They're not often late for te tea.'' 

Her landlord, in his turn, suppressed a consider- 
able sense of surprise. 

"Indeed?" he said. "And the farm, Mrs. 
Evans?" he turned the conversation abruptly, but 
lent, it must be owned, an inattentive ear to Mrs. 
Evans' plaintive setting-forth of the precise eco- 
nomic conditions of the farm; the "bad turn" of the 
Gaffer's illness ; the recent holocaust of the pig, and 
that projected for the geese; Rebecca's ambition to 

2l8 
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learn dressmaking in — of all places — ^the wild and 
rocky defiles of the Bryndovey Pass. To all this 
he turned an attentive countenance, and an inwardly 
absent and inattentive mind. 

"If you'd walk in sir, and sit down. They won't 
be long now I do be sure, for they have been out 
near two hours. It is pleasant for te English lady 
to have Mr. " 

"Quite so," Mr. Wynne-Hughes, with an ad- 
mirable sense of honour, considering his interest in 
the circumstances, once more held up the conversa- 
tion. He was startled at Mrs. Evans innocent reve- 
lations and it took him, gentle and kindly recluse, a 
moment or two to assimilate it. 

For if Julian and a young lady alone and un- 
protected (every young lady had been so very much 
protected in his day) in a solitary place, spent every 
afternoon together, and indeed had tea together, 
alone in her lodgings, the inference was obvious. 
They were before long to be married. Mr. Wynne- 
Hughes rather abruptly took leave of his tenant, 
and so absently that he left the farm precincts by 
the further gate entirely oblivious of the Panhard 
In which he had arrived, and its much tired at- 
tendant. 

He was profoundly moved by what he had heard, 
and a little flustered. Julian was extraordinarily 
dear to him — ^he had never realized how dear till 
now, he felt. He had lived for long alone, but 
with an occasional visitor, his books and corre- 
spondence, to keep him in touch with the world, — 
so he had imagined. But now, at this actual contact 
with life, he realized, with amazement, how cut-off, 
and remote, his living of it had been for many 
years. 

Yet he had never surrendered himself to egotism. 
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He had not even allowed even his beloved history 
and metaphysics to encroach on his duties. ^ As a 
landed proprietor he had been admirable ; living on 
the land which supplied his income, he had been 
more than a landlord — a father — to his people. If 
he had turned with joy unutterable from dry busi- 
ness matters, when they were over, to the fresh and 
rosy delights of the Elements of the Psychology of 
Cognition, or the allurements of the latest theory 
of Universal Concepts, that but showed his severe 
self-repression in attending first to business. 

There was, too, he thought, something a little 
strange, a little unusual in this engagement — ^if en- 
gagement it was— of Julian's. Where were the 
lady's parents, or, at the least, her relations? A 
short visit to the depths of the country, he could 
understand ; but had she not been here a month ? so 
he believed. And why entirely alone? And might 
not Julian have taken him into his confidence? 
Then he sighed. He was devoted to Julian. Yet 
he had taken for granted the spending of his days — 
days spent, he imagined, in distant trampings after 
the elusive grouse his barren moors produced, or in 
pleasant floggings of the lovely, stony rivers for 
trout or sewin. He had given, it is true, a great 
deal of attention and some time, to the direction of 
Julian's political studies, and Julian had brilliantly 
responded. In a short space he had completely 
mastered the theory of Tariffs, which mastery, it now 
appeared, he had been able to combine with a close, 
attentive, and very silent courtship of a lady at the 
gates of Llys Bryn. Well, well . . . No wonder 
3iat poor Mr. Wynne-Hughes, freshly severed 
from his book-worla, and plunged into that of ac- 
tion, was confused and surprised. 

But though he might be something of a visionary, 
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something of a recluse, he remained a man and no 
mere book-worm. He had, furthermore, what 
Margaret declared Eve to have, plenty of character, 
and it seemed to him that out of consideration for 
the lady herself, a hint to her suitor might not be 
misplaced. He was always extremely loath to take 
upon himself the task of interference which many 
excellent^ people so thoroughly enjoy. But in this 
case his instinct as a gentleman gave him no peace ; 
he made up his mind unwillingly, but having done 
so he attacked the matter with spirit no later than 
at dinner that very night. 

The servants had removed from the sideboards 
the brighter lights that lit his charming, dark, 
Jacobean room, and only the candles in the silver 
candelabra on the polished table now shone on the 
exquisite grace of the two Romneys smiling from 
the walls, and the big Ruisdael over Julian's chair. 
Opposite, on the wainscoting, was an empty space; 
Mr. Wjrnne-Hughes eved it thoughtfully. Not im- 
possibly there would nang a portrait of the young 
lady with whom Julian had that afternoon had tea. 

*'I was much interested in meeting our neighbour 
this afternoon," . Mr. Wynne-Hughes said rather 
suddenly. He did not wish to surprise, or flurry, 
his very unflurried nephew, and he was now con- 
scious of his own abruptness : ''I was sorry to find 
her out," he continued, to attenuate it; "Mrs. Evans 
intimated that you had accompanied the young lady 
in a walk." 

"I had." Julian was cracking a brazil-nut. He 
looked up. ''Miss Martindale is a good deal alone 
here, and she is good enough to let me go out with 
her sometimes." 

"A lady would be a good deal alone — at the 
Groes Farm," Mr. Wynne-Hughes, in spite of the 
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ihifniifofii of his studies, smiled widi a certain 



'^es^^ Jalian could not h^ smiliiig too ... he 
had invked the retott someiHiat f atnonsly. "I knew 

Miss Martindale wdl- *^ he had hesitated imper- 

ceptjUj at the word — ^in London. I stayed with 
the Wehryns at the same time,'' he added a little 

**Mrs. Evans is c omnHinicariv e,** his ande said 
gently, after a moment's pause. 

'^e would be." Julian had resumed his brazH- 
nuL He contemplated it attentively. He was en- 
deavouring in the furthest, most remote recesses of 
his soul to formulate some phrase. He perceived 
what was in his unde's mind, and he would have 
liked to say: ''Miss Martindale has refused to 
marry me, and I am making the best I can of her 
friendship, while she's in this place. I shall never, 
never have sudi a diance again." But he knew he 
could just as soon repeat aloud to his attentively 
listening unde the impassioned words in whidi he 
had once wooed Eve upon the river. Instead he 
remarked: ''But there are so few people on whom 
Mrs. Evans can exercise her talent in that direc- 
tion" 

''That is true," Mr. Wynne-Hughes bent forward 
and passed Julian a U^t for his cigarette from 
the glittering ball with a tongue of fire that stood 
at his elbow. "Port, Julian?" He passed the de- 
canter; it caught the U^ at a hundred points of its 
cut surface. 

''Still, communicativeness about a lady, who, as 

you remarked, is rather solitary here ^" he broke 

off. It was difficult to say how gossip, when there 
was no one to gossip to, could affect even a lady. 

Martindale, I should fancy, would con- 
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sider ner position entitled her to escape— cr— any- 
thing of that sort/' Julian said, still a little vaguely. 
''Mrs. Fellowes, Miss Martindale's aunt, with 
whom she lived, died recently, and Miss Martin- 
dale is her residuary legatee. Consequently, she is 
at the head of a rather big establishment, and — ^in 
fact— considers herself, I know, entitled to, and 
fully able to take her own way in the world." 

Mr. Wynne-Hughes nodded. "Forgive mc, my 
dear boy, he flushed a little, but he looked at his 
nephew very sturdily. "I have lived so long out of 
the world — I thought — I^ may say I hoped — ^in 
short, my dear Julian, I will only say that if there 
is anything to tell me that is for your happiness, I 
know you will tell me. Now, not another word on 
so," fie smiled charmingly, "so interesting, yet deli- 
cate, a subject." 

Both men rose. Julian was inexplicably em- 
barrassed. He, too, had become in this the longest 
time he had ever spent at Bryndovey, devoted to 
his unde, and he would have given much to be able 
to show him a large-hearted confidence. Yet what 
was he to say? Seek as he might for an illumina- 
ting phrase, even if he could have forced himself to 
formulate and repeat it when found, whai was ii to 
express?^ What exactly was the state of affairs be- 
tween himself and Eve? • • • 

"I wish to Heaven I had something to tell," he 
said lingering in the shaded half-darkness at the 
table, and with the sudden vehement expressiveness 
of the usually reticent, "but I'm afraid I never shall 
have." 

Mr. Wynne-Hughes had already preceded his 
nephew into the spacious, austere, and comfortable 
library next door where they spent the early part 
of the evening. He heard Julian's words, but he 
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was turning up the wick of one of the two large 
reading lamps placed behind their two ponderous 
leather chairs. It was his belief that no young 
woman, such as from her appearance he judged Eve 
to be, would walk with Julian, have tea with him, 
and in a word ^^^encourage" him, unless she very 
p[reatly valued his society. He was attentively star- 
mg at the lamp, and endeavouring to find words in 
which to express his belief, when the servants re- 
turned with coffee. 

When Julian had helped himself rather deliber- 
ately, and the servants had left the room, the crisis 
had passed — as abruptlv as it had arisen. At least 
it was out of sight, tnough the atmosphere still 
^brated with unspoken thought. Each of the two 
men took up a copy of the "Times." ^ 

But the small crisis-— challenge, ripost, and sur- 
render, — had left its mark. It was the first breath 
of reality on the idyll that Julian was living in this 
remote valley. It was like the abrupt opening of 
a door upon a dreamer in an enchanting dream. It 
was a recall. Even here in this place of solitude, 
— the birthplace, it seemed, of winds, and rivers, of 
haunted wood and mountain-side where the flute of 
Pan and the silver voice of Echo could be heard 
because of the eternal silence, even here two human 
beings could not live entirely to themselves ; others 
made demands upon thenL 

His uncle, for instance, had that fine and indis- 
pensable quality of breedlng,-^e could never search 
into the affairs of another except at that other's ex- 
press desire. Nor could he be so much as imagined 
as wantonly interfering in them. But he had taken 
it as quite indicated that, if Julian was much with 
a '^solitary lady'* in a solitarv place like Bryndovey, 
he must be engaged to her; ne was incapable of re- 
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fleeting—even in his own fine and gentle mindi — 
in any disparaging way about an unprotected 
woman. 

But his innocent questions, hope, and insinuations 
had brought the world before Julian, brought it 
about his ears. Any day, now, he dismally sup- 
posed, the Monmouths might be expected at Plas 
Wynn, and the country-side would be infected by 
that vulgarian— thus did he designate the excellent- 
hearted Marchioness — ^with her nods and becks and 
innuendoes and intermeddling. He had found his 
attendance u|)on Eve, in solitude, quite compatible 
with his dignity— of which, it will be reihembered, 
he had the tenderest care — -but it would be neither 
compatible nor supportable if Bryndovey was to be 
invaded by half London. Thus did the arrival of a 
few people, seven miles away, translate itself to his 
irritated and really rather unhappy soul. 

So upset was he at the falsity of the position into 
which he had somehow drifted that he went, the 
next morning, for a long solitarv walk on the road 
to Bala and did not return till long after the time 
appointed for luncheon. His uncle, who never 
lunched, was invisible, but Julian, after satisfying 
the ravenous appetite he had brought in from his 
walk, changed, and taking a cigarette with him, 
strolled on to the terrace above the Ceryn. He 
plunged his hand into a pocket for a box or matches 
and found a letter arrived by that morning's post 
which he had in his irritation forgotten. It was 
from Clemmy. Her writing had at no time in their 
strange and arid intercourse caused him much 
pleasure, not more pleasure indeed than his writing 
on the envelope of an occasional brief note had 
ever given to the self-possessed Clemmy herself. He 
opened his letter, now, with a frown. 
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''Dear Julian," it began, much to his annoyance, 
for thev never used each other's name in conversa- 
tion. I suppose you are still in the wilds some- 
where and nope this will find you. You are not 
forgetting, I suppose, that you have promised to 
take the principal part in Lady Monmouth's 
Pageant. She thinks you would look so nice I and 
is counting on you. I ouVe only got to wear the 
clothes, look your best, and strike an attitude or 
two ; I do most of the talking. We've got Danvers 
Reid to produce the whole thing and it ought to be 
a good show. He'll send you your little bit to learn 
in a day or two. 

''How are you? I am having a pretty good time 
here, but it is pretty dull 'restinjr really; I miss 
work, I can tell you! But Ben Daniels, the New 
York Manager, was at the last night at the 'Diadem' 
and liked me, I hear. I wish he'd make me an offer 
— otherwise it is the old 'Repetition' again in Octo- 
ber — ^nothing offers in London. Well, so long. 
What are you doing with yourself, behaving nicely, 
I hope? 

"Yours, C. J. D." 

Julian frowned again alarmingly. So this ghastly 
pageant was really coming off? . . . What could 
have induced him to accept a part in it he could 
not now imagine ; for he forgot that at the time of 
doing so he had been bored, unhappy, and severed 
from any human interest in life. But he put the 
letter back into his pocket, banishing it and the 
events it forecasted, from his mind till later. He 
had matters of more immediate moment to con- 
sider. . . . He had returned a giant not only re- 
freshed, but rehabilitated, from his walk. He felt 
aged by it, manlike, and belligerent. He was in* 
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clined to believe that Eve was making a fool of him. 
JVhy had she refused him as a husband, as she ac- 
cepted him as an intimate friend? He threw his 
cigarette, half-smoked, at the milk-white, glistening, 
bubbling Ceryn, and stared at it while he lit another. 
What exactly induced a woman to do such a thing? 

The Ceryn, with a thousand sparkles a moment, 
flashed by, laughing. 

If Eve accepted and liked his companionship it 
must be he, himself personally she didn't like — z 
physical recoil. . . . Julian reddened, then frowned 
fiercely at the Ceryn. No I He remembered the 
evening in the punt at Riverlane. ... It wasn't 
that, anyway. He knew it, as one does know things, 
sometimes, — ^he simply did know it. Well, then? 
He shrugged his shoulders. It is easv to say women 
are incalculable • . . but why should they be so? 
What made Eve so ? Again he stared at the river. 
Ought he to ask Eve again to marry him — ^was that 
it? Was it possible that women could want that 
sort of thing to the extent of behaving as Eve had 
behaved? Rot. They could not. And in his heart 
he thought again^ ought he to ask her again ? and he 
knew he could not. For good or for evil he could 
not. It might be a false pride, or a contemptible 
vanity, but he could not do it. He would have been 
another person and not himself, with other faults 
and other qualities, if he could. 

No. He had given himself away once completely, 
thoroughly, and she had simply — coolly and quietly 
— "turned him down." She could have no real use 
for him under these circumstances. And if, by 
chance she had, it was up to her now to make the 
first, faint, feminine advances. So little would do. . . . 
He would not be exacting. . . . Then he laughed 
aloud at his own folly and went in, he who had 
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vowed women could have no serious say in his life. 
Well, he would show her — r- 

Eve on her part had been surprised that morn- 
ing by a telegram from her absent maid: "Arriving 
to-day with Mac." Pearson and Mac, whom Eve 
missed considerably, were about due, but Eve had 
not expected so sudden an arrival. She drove in the 
nine miles, none the less, to meet the train and in- 
cidentally to bring Pearson out to the wilds she 
would so little approve of. As thev turned into the 
"High Street" past the lodges of Llys Bryn, in the 
same covered vehicle that had brought ner tiiere 
weeks before, she saw Julian, unseen b^ him. He 
was setting out, at a business-like swifiging pace, on 
his solitary walk. Eve had thought of going to the 
station precisely to prove her independence of this 
young man's society. Yet, now that she saw him, 
practically demonstrating his independence of her, 
she frowned a little, then blushed, smiled, and bit 
her lips. 

"I'm getting exacting, I believe,'' she said gaily to 
herself. "How absurd I" Yet in her heart she 
knew now, or she thought she knew, that she had 
the right to be exacting ... a right she would- 
never exercise. 

Pearson in rigid black, and a crape bow on her 
bonnet without which she felt the si)irit of her late 
mistress would scarcely rest, was grimly pleased to 
see her present, and now her sole employer. 
Pearson partook of the elderly character of the 
house where Eve had grown up. She was a quite 
elderly forty-five, and could not have been a day 
younger when Eve had been a shy girl, in short 
skirts, in the holidays. She had crimped hair of a 
sandy hue, and she never altered a habit. She still 
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dung, from an inability to change it, to her original 
appellation of Eve. 

"Well, Miss Eve," she volunteered as the wagon- 
ette started, "you're looking far better than I took 
for granted, I will say. And I'm sure that's a mercy, 
living out here as you may say with horrid strangers, 
and no one so much as to brush your hair. I'm sure 
I've worried thinking of who'd put out your things 
of an evening, and I hope they're drawn your bath 
just as vou like it." 

Eve laughed. "Oh I Pearson," she said, "you will 
be surprised at Bryndovey. . . . I've a nice flat, 
round, tin bath of nice cold rain-water warmed by 
the sun, and of an evening I've worn the grey lace 
coat till you won't recognize it. You must prepare 
to rough It, Pearson." 

Pearson pursed her already pursed-up lips, and 
Eve changed the subject. "I suppose you ve brought 
my case of books?' she asked, peering out of the 
window to see how near they were getting to Bryn- 
dovey. It was strange being away even for an hour, 
and she wanted to get back, as a child wants pas- 
sionately and suddenly to get back to its home. 

"Well, I did. Miss Eve." Pearson looked out of 
the window, too. "Though I thought you'd scarcely 
reouire it for the time you're to be here." 

Eve smiled. It was evident Pearson did not con- 
template or approve of a long stay. 

It had been a radiant morning, but by the time 
they reached the farm, and had lunched, the clouds 
began to gather slowly from the west, and the after- 
noon dawned with blurred and misty promise. Then, 
later, the rain descended — swift, violent, implacable. 
The mountains on all sides poured their streams 
and streamlets, swollen with rainfall from the At- 
lantic, in rushing, if inunature cataracts, into the 
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rivers. It was Eve's first wet day in the place, and 
it amazed her. But she was so much occupied both 
with Mac, and with installing Pearson from whom 
she now feared the very worst, that it scarcely af- 
fected her. 

But Pearson, with the unexpectedness of her sex, 
had risen most pleasingly to the occasion. After 
one plunge, as it were, into the cold douche of at- 
tending her mistress in what she termed "a resi- 
dence with no carpet on the wide, spotless stairs, 
and no bath-room, she shivered, but buckled to. 
After one gasp, which she could not suppress, at 
the bare but delightful austerity of Eve's bedroom, 
she cast round with the eye of a Wellington at 
Torres Vedras for means of strengthening t£e posi- 
tion. Eve left her, shortly after luncheon, not only 
on the most affable terms with the entire Evans 
family, but rigging up impromptu hanging-room for 
her mistress, and a work-table for herself in her 
own room, while Eve, to her amazement, heard her 
promising to instruct the enchanted Rebecca (the 
would-be dressmaker) in the first elements of the 
sartorial art. 

By four o'clock the rain had set in unrelentingly, 
and Eve instinctively gave herself up to a solitary 
afternoon; by which she, of course, meant that Julian 
would not come to tea. She began to unpack the 
wooden case that Pearson had brought her, and 
which took a good deal of unpacking. Eve wished 
particularly to do it Jierself, for it contained her 
favourite books, and she wished to arrange them as 
she, and not Pearson, thought best. Pearson was 
a good soul, but inclined to be masterful. But, like 
the sage, she recognized her limitations, and she 
knew that Eye, if gentle, was decidedly firm. She 
retired upstairs, with the usually pale Rebecca in a 
scarlet fever of excitement. 



CHAPTER XX 

eve's happiness 

EVE had on an old friend in the shape of a grey 
cashmere dress that she disliked, t)ut which she 
considered good enough to wear while dismember- 
ing a very dusty packing-case. She worked hard, 
abandoning herself to pleasure in action. She had 
all the primeval joy of a woman in household duties, 
and she would not have been ill-pleased if destiny 
had allotted her the 'Tittle House" of the poets 
to see to and keep— partly, at least — ^with her own 
hands. She could, indeed, imagine herself in the 
litde house with . . . with Julian, very well indeed. 
. . . She had been busy, and she had forgotten him ; 
now she reddened slightly as her thoughts recalled 
him to her in this way, at once intimate and do- 
mestic 

If Julian ever came up to the farm, except with 
her on their return from a walk, he came to the 
bow-window, giving on to the garden, and knocked. 
This had happened but seldom, for which Eve was 
thankful, for she would have disliked to feel that at 
any moment he might appear unexpectedly, her 
sitting-room would not have been her own, with a 
man — even Julian — Pliable at any moment to invade 
its privacy. With her sentiment for the hearth- 
stone, for the homestead, went that of a certain 
shy wildness, a certain elusiveness; domesticity did 
not make her tame. She had kinship with Diana, 
with Undine, as well as with Penelope stitching. 

231 
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Now as she kndt before her case, with the last 
book in it extracted, she heard Julian's step— 4t was 
firm and unmistakable — upon the gravel path; the 
unlatdbing of the gate. The window was alreadj un- 
latched and open, Julian came to it and looked in.^ 

'*Are you going to be hospitable?" he asked while 
the rain poured down on his Burberry. *'It*s not a 
day to keep a dog in the street, is it? May I come 
inr* 

''Very weU/* Eve had scrambled to her feet, 
rather red in the face. 

*'What are you doing?*' he asked. ''Evidently 
Providence has sent me." He disappeared from 
the window, and, ^ile Eve heard him enter the 
hall, stamp and dry his presumably sodden boots, 
and hang up his streaming coat, she nastily smoothed 
her hair in the glass and removed a streak of grey 
dust from her dieek. But she remained none the 
less in the old cashmere dress she detested, and feel- 
ing hopelessly untidy and unpresentable. 

Julian entered. He looked irritatingly spotless; 
he might just have walked down the sunny pave- 
ment of a town instead of through a quagmire. 

"Books?" he said. "But why are you doing it? 
A woman always hits her fingers if die aims at a 
nail. Why didn't you send for me?" 

"Mr. Wjmne-Hughes might have been slightly 
surprised, mightn't he, if a messenger had arrived 
for you to unpack a case for Miss Martindale?" 
Eve smiled in spite of her discomfiture at her own 
appearance. She was not in the least actively vain, 
but what woman, who can be called a woman, is 
not at least negatively so with a man for whom she 
has a regard? What woman, that is to say, can 
stand being "discovered," as Eve was, at her worst? 

Julian, however, was, or appeared, tactfully un- 
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aware of her presenting anything less than her usual 
charming aspect. 

"May I help cart all these away?" Julian, in his 
impeccable country clothes, picked up the ruins of 
the packing-case, the hammer, and the scattered 
nails, and removed them to the kitchen across the 
stone passage. Then he returned. "May I sit 
down, he said, unruffled, "though I notice you do 
not press me to do so?" 

"Certainly," Eve said a trifle shortly. She was 
standing by the fire-place. She herself went and sat 
on the sofa with her back to the light. 

"I suppose," Julian continued, "it is near tea- 
time. But of course, I can go back to Llys Bryn 
for tea." ... 

"You've just left it," Eve smiled in spite of her- 
self, then got up abruptly; Julian seemed to her to 
be staring at her. "I'm going to change my things 
for tea." 

Mrs. Evans at that moment entered with the 
tablecloth- — ^the distant precursor of the meal — and 
a welcoming smile for Mr. Armige. 

Eve went rather hurriedly upstairs. She simply 
could not sit there looking as she felt she did — ^that 
was all about it. . . . He must think what he liked. 

Mrs. Evans was, visibly, in her Sunday clothes 
and some state of flutter; she addressed herself to 
Julian, left solitary. . . . "Eh, there's a Prayer- 
meeting in the kitchen — Revival-meeting." Mrs. 
Evans had a healthy dislike of the Revival, — Re- 
becca had incurred not unnatural reproof for re- 
turning with a Chai>el party at the unneard-of hour 
of .1<wo in the morning, no later than the night be- 
fore. "And the Gaffer in his bett again, eh I Lord." 
She shook her head despondingly, yet she was 
touched by an unwonted gleam of excitement. She 
set out the tea, then hurried^ack to the meeting. 
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Eve, upstairs, had called her maid as she passed 
the spare-room. 'Tearson,*' she said, ^'there is a 
gentleman come to tea, and I really cannot have tea 
in these dothes.*' 

^'Dear me, no, Miss Eve, I should think not." 
Pearson, restored to self-respect and a scalloped 
apron, bridled ; she was enchanted to find that peo- 
ple actually came to tea in these wilds, and con- 
siderably relieved. "What will you wear?" 

"My white crepon, I think. It's over six weeks, 
you know," she added tentatively, mindful of the 
fierce crape bow in Pearson's bonnet. But Pearson 
was evidently of that school of moralists — ^the most 
pleasing to others — ^which is severe to itself and lax 
to its neighbours. 

"To be sure. Miss Eve," she said encouragingly, 
"and black never did suit you; it makes you look 
yeUer." 

Eve, somewhat taken aback at such candour, 
gazed nervously at the glass. "Do you think white 
does, too?" she murmured, as Pearson slipped the 
crepon over her head. 

"White? — ^why, never! Look at that, indeed. 
Miss Eve." Pearson drew back admiringly, and 
Eve, glancing once more at? her reflection, reddened 
slightly. • • • She was ready now. But she waited 
a moment, sitting idly at the dressing-table — the 
small yellow-painted chest of drawers. It was 
pleasant, after all, to have Pearson back, to know 
that, without fuss, or undignified or undue effort, 
one looked and was, at any rate, at one's best, what- 
ever that best might be. And on this occasion Eve 
could not help being aware that her best was a very 
good one indeed. . . . When she went downstairs 
again, Mrs. Evans had brought in the tea. 
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''I feel tidier now," she said, not looking at 
Julian; ''one gets untidy." . • • She lifted the lid 
from the tea-pot and peered in, she didn't in the 
least know why, except that she felt Julian would 
think she had dianged" for his benefit, as, indeed, 
she had done. 

Julian looked out of the window and a little 
colour rose to his face, which, he believed — if he 
thought about it at all — was invariably impassive. 
He was fairly well acquainted with the idiosyn- 
crasies of women, and his heart actually beat with 
pleasure at the significance of Eve's action. But 
he talked about the tea. 

"It hasn't been in long," he said, with his best 
man-of-the-world manner, as Eve looked into the 
tea-pot. "By-the-way, you haven't yet asked me to 
tea.*' 

"You seem to have come all the same." They 
both laughed, then sat down. 

It was a gay meal, die gayest they had had. It 
might have been supper at the brightest restaurant, 
or a ball-supper, instead of tea in a cottage-farm, 
with the rain pouring steadily, silently, into the 
valley. 

Meanwhile, in the kitchen and the kitchen-par- 
lour, with their scanty wooden chairs and slated 
floors, the prayer-meeting had assembled. The 
women black-gowned, the men in sombre Sunday 
attire, with gleaming faces and the eyes of mystics, 
poured in till the small rooms were over full. 

From Eve's parlour the sound of a sudden hum 
of voices was heard, alternately with the rise of 
Welsh hymns, wailing and sad; then the preacher's 
voice — ^harsh, ardent, impassioned — ^was succeeded 
without a break by other voices, the gruff basses of 
the men, the shriller tones of the women. The early 
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darkness of a wet day in the valley came down be- 
fore it was ended, and then, on the flags of the farm 
passage, the gathering up of lanterns could be 
heard, and the meeting was over. 

"It was touching, touching." Mrs. Evans, who 
had lent the farm to the meeting on purely social 
grounds, came in to see if they would like a "bit of 
feer," her panacea for a wet afternoon. Even she 
was gained for the moment by Revival fervour. 
She wiped her eyes with an uplifted carelessness. 

"Eh I the preacher spoke of Death: seventeen 
months to-morrow since we buried the boy. And 
now the Gaffer goin*. Eh I Lordl" She went out 
again, and they heard her step on the wooden stair 
as she ascended to the bare coldness of the room 
where, on the big four-poster, among furniture that 
dealers would prize, her man lay in patient dis- 
comfort. 

"Eh, but the meeting prayed for you, too," she 
returned almost immediately; "the English lady and 
Mr. Armige." 

Eve looked at Julian. • • • There was an am- 
biguity about the meeting's tribute — ^was it com- 
plimentary or otherwise? . . . Mrs. Evans would 
scarcely have alluded to it if it had been otherwise. 
Eve breathed again, relieved. 

"I've brought a bit of wood," Mrs. Evans, with 
a swiftly gentle return to business, had brought in, 
for the "feer," wet logs fresh from the mountain- 
side. These logs, Eve and Julian, with the wisdom 
of towns, knew would not bum, — their glances, ex- 
changed, asserted it. But they did bum, the damp 
logs, lliey spluttered and hissed and smelt of resin 
and aromatic things, but they burnt. It would have 
taken damper logs than they to resist Mrs. Evans's 
knowledge, nearly sixty years old, of how to burn 
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wet logs on a little coal fire. It roared within a 
quarter of an hour. 

There were no ct:rtains or blinds to the round 
bow-window of the farm, so they could see, from the 
fire-lit room, the gathering gloom outside, the dark- 
ness stealing down the mountains, the steady, 
friendly downpour of the now gentle rain. They 
sat like a younger Darby and Joan on either side 
of the fire, and Julian glanced briefly at Eve as she 
spoke, and then lapsed into silence. His expression 
remained calm, grave, unmoved. He smoked ; Eve 
sat with her hands, slender and fine, clasped loosely, 
looking at the fire. She was happy — at peace — 
secure. Julian, too, stared into the leaping, blue 
flame. • • • 

It was as though Mrs. Evans, by the lighting of 
the sacred, primitive emblem of fire upon the hearth, 
had performed some rite, indefinable, but eternally 
effective. It had effected something. . . . They sat 
there on either side of it, while from it emanated 
suggestions, thoughts, influences. • • • It was a 
spell. 

The darkness gathered outside. 

"The rain has stopped, I think," Eve said at last, 
for, woman-like, she remembered, before he did, 
the conventions, eternal as the Fire Emblem for 
they are the bulwarks built about the modesty of 
women. 

Julian frowned. It reminded him of the day in 
St. James' Park, when, as he found his soul, Eve 
had commented on the weather. 

''It is really quite dark," she said again, and went 
to the window. Then, as Julian did not move, 
scarcely seemed to hear, she sat down at the piano. 
She could neither sit longer by the fire — for sud- 
denly it had seemed to her as though she were wait- 
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ing theret almost openly, inviting Julian to speak. 
Nor could she encourage him to sit there in- 
definitely. Even friendship, if they were still only 
friends — she smiled in the darkness — ^has its limits. 
'^I'U sing you something," she said, a little nerv- 
ously, for she had never knowingly sung to him be- 
fore. But she felt the need of action — ^and she be- 
gan the song she best knew by heart. Julian got 
up and came over to the piano and stood there look- 
ing down at her, and she, sin^ng in the half-dark- 
ness, looked straight before her up at the two 
orange china-dogs recumbent on the piano top-^- 

"Si je Tous le disais, pourtant, que je vous aime. 
Qui salt, brune aux yeux bleus, ce que vous en diriez ? 
L'amour, vous le savez, cause une peine extreme; 
Cest un mal sans pitie que vous plaignez vous-meme ; 
Peut-etre cependant que vous m'en puniriez. 

**J'sLime, et je sais r^pondre avec indifference; 
J'aime, et rien ne le dit; j'aime et seul je le sais, 
£t mon secret m'est cher, et chere ma souffrance. 
Et j'ai fait le serment d'aimer sans esperance, 
Mais non pas sans bonheur ; je vous vois, c'est asset. 

"Non, je n'etais pas ne pour ce bonheur supreme, 
De mourir dans vos bras et de vivre i vos pieds. 
Tout me le prouve, helas ! jusqu'i ma douleur meme. 
Si je vous le disais, pourtant, que je vous aime. 
Qui sait, brune aux yeux bleus, ce que vous en diriez?" 

As she finished, Julian removed his elbow from 
the piano. "I suppose you think that pretty," he 
said briefly. 

"Pretty?'* Eve faltered. She was taken aback I 
"The song? Yes, I do. Don't you?" 

"The words, I mean," he said. "No, I don't. / 
don't. Some men might. I suppose De Musset 
did. But thank you for the singing. . . .Your 
voice wrings my heart. . . . That's a compliment, 
or meant to be." He laughed. She laughed too. 
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But their moment had gone. She had spoilt it with 
the song. And why? Eve could not tell. 

^**I must be going," he said then. 'It must be 
quite half-past-; — " They both laughed again, 
and, this time, with the whole-heartedness of friends 
at a joke mutually possessed. The Evans's only 
clock had but one hand, and that the large one, ana 
it was on record that former lodgers had been 
awakened with the elusive information of its being 
"half-past." Half-past what, the Evans's were un- 
able to say, except by^ the sun. "Bv jove, as you say, 
it has stopped raining. There'll be a moon — a 
lovely one. Quite the night for the Gold Mine I" 
This, too, was a joke — ^the suggestion that Eve 
should climb the height above the disused Gold 
Mine to see the moon. "Will you come?" 

"No, thank you. Even in Bryndovey . . ." 

"I shall go," he said, "and 1 shall *tap' at the 
window — ^like the raven — about nine, and see if 
you'll go too." 

"But I shall not go," Eve said smilingly resolute, 
"so please do not bother. I really shall not go." 

He went then, and she saw him off from the door 
under pretence of examining the weather which had 
now cleared in a way which could not have been 
hoped for an hour ago. 

"What a lovelv smell," she sniffed the air; the 
smell of the eartn after the rain was intoxicating, 
the carpet of the woods across the road was still 
wet, and the larches and mountain-ash gave out a 
sweet, pungent, woody smell. 

"It is your scent," he said briefly, looked into her 
eyes a moment, and was gone. 

She reddened a trifle. But even his mentioning 
her scent, thus recalling the incident of the woodfs 
so long ago, could not agitate her. She felt calm, 
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settled, peaceful, almost as though she were seeing 
her husband ofif from the doorway of her house. 
. • . She went out into the garden meditatively, and 
leant with clasped hands upon its wooden fence, 
while his footsteps died away. . . • 

Indoors she drew her chair again to the fire; Mrs. 
Evans had brought in the lamp, and she took out 
the fine white embroidery she was making, and sat 
quietly working. But she felt suddenly lonely — z 
strange loneliness, for she was used to spending her 
evenings in solitude and had done so for years. 
The silence outside had now that curious quality of 
aliveness which the loneliness of human beings 
seems to confer upon silence. Every sound seemed 
loud — expressive — significant. The little ormolu 
clock from Che3rne Walk, on the mantelpiece, ticked 
with febrile haste and distinctness, and Mac, unused 
as yet to his new quarters, • sat with pricked ears, 
attentively observing her. 

Yet the evening passed. 

At nine o'clock, when Eve had quite forgotten 
Julian's predicted return, Mac hailed it with a short, 
sharp bark, and she heard the familiar step upon 
the garden path. The Evans's room looked out 
the other way, so Mac and she were the only ob- 
servers of Julian's persistence. He came to the 
window and looked in. Mac saluted him with 
frantic jumps and barks of joy. 

"Have you forgotten something?" Eve affected 
surprise. 

"No. I've come to take you to the Gold Mine." 

She shook her head. "Really I don't think you 
ought to come up at this hour. What mil Mr. 
Wynne-Hughes think? — and — and every one?" 

"Every one, I suppose, consists of tne squirrels, 
the owls, and the nightjars opposite — for no one 
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else knows, or can know, of my being here. It is a 
£ne night, and there is a moon and a lovely view. 
Won't you come?" 

**I won't come, and I don't think you ought to 
ask me," Eve stood in the middle of the room with 
the light from the yellow lamp falling on her white 
dress, the tender outline of her face, the dark 
aureole of her hair. 

"I see — I'm sorry," Julian was — ^not for the first 
time — ^hurt, and deeply offended. Thev had done 
so much together it honestly seemed to him that, in 
this wild, unknown spot, she might have trusted her- 
self to him to go and see a famous view. It was not 
famous, but he wished to think it so. 

Convention was on Eve's side (what on earth, for 
instance, would Pearson think of her setting out at 
pine o'dock of night for a rather long dimb into 
the heart of the mountains?), and she felt, besides, 
an invincible shrinking, which she could not explain, 
which was certainly not distrust of Julian, but which 
absolutely prevented her from thmking of going. 
But she had not meant to hurt Julian, to wound him. 

"Don't be cross," she said with a soft impulsive- 
ness, and she went nearer to the window. 

Julian turned back. "I'm not," he said, stiff but 
relenting. "I oughtn't to have come, I suppose; I 
did not think you would really mind." 

"Oh I I do not mind," she said gently. "But you 
see — of course, I've no one to think for me, so I've 
got to do it for myself." She didn't in the least 
mean to be pathetic, but her words cut Julian to the 
quick. 

"I am sorrv," he said again, and he frowned, for 
he felt that ne had been thoughtless, selfish, and 
sadly lacking in his great quality of worldly wis- 
dom, "I am sorry/' 
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Eve had a veiy correct idea of how mndi Jidtan 
disliked apologizing. 

''Don't," ahe said, ''or youll make me fed a 
dreadfol prig/' She had come up to the open 
window, from which Julian, in his wounded pride, 
had stepped back. He drew nearer again. . • . 
The same rose that peered in at Eve*s bedroom had 
its root beneath the parlour ndndow below, and one 
fragrant, yellow flower Reamed pallidly in the light 
from the lamp. It was Mrs. Evans's rose, but 
Julian was not thinking of Mrs. Evans; he picked 
the rose and handed it to Eve, with the ineradicable 
instinct of giving which lovers feel. 

''Will you do something to make up ?" he asked, 
looking down on her with a faint, indescribable 
vibration in his voice that Eve had first heard at her 
aunt's ball— that vibration of interest, intense and 
almost passionate, that may mean either so little-— 
or so much. He had given her Mrs. Evans's rose, 
and as he put it into her hand against the window- 
ledge his hand touched hers. He made, it seemed 
to him, an honest effort to remove his hand; but he 
did not remove it. They both ignored it. 

"Will you come out fishing to-morrow morning 
.nstead, very early?" he laughed easily as he spoke. 

"Fishing?" she said, "where?" 

"No further than the bottom of the garden;" he 
nodded towards the Ceryn gurgling in the darkness 
behind the farm. "It's extraordinarily lovely, and 
I've often wanted you to see the very early morn- 
ing here." 

Eve nodded. She was charmed that he should 
ask her this . . . that he should have thought of 
her in solitary fishing hours, have wanted her to 
share his ordinary, daily pleasures. "I should like 
to come. It must be lovely. What time do you go ?" 
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^^Five's a good time/' he said doubtfully, *'but six 
or half-past would be better for you ; do you think 
you could come ?" 

''I don't know/' she thought of Pearson, correct, 

Erim, mutely but immutably respectable • • • and 
esitated. '1 do not know," she said undecidedly, 
looking up at him. 

''Never mind, don't bother," he said in answer to 
some appeal in her voice. ''See if you feel like it in 
the morning. "But it is lovely," he added, because 
he could not help it. 

They paused then, both of them, she framed by 
the light, he by the darkness. . • • Strange, ineffable 
things seemed about them — a tenseness. . • • 

"I must go," she murmured, after the manner of 
women in such moments. 

"You needn't," he too murmured, but deeply as if 
oppressed. He drd not know himself what he was 
going to say, but emotion gripped him; it was as 
though an enchanting music, wild yet tender, had 
sounded, and he were swept by it to a passionate 
forgetfulness of the prouder resolves of the day not 
again to risk rejection at Eve's hands. The influence 
of night was upon them, that influence so strange, 
so potent, and so real, that it constitutes in itself a 
menace. 

"Eve," he said. Then a door in the house opened, 
and they stepped, almost guiltily, apart. 

"I must go," Eve said more hurriedly. "There," 
as a clock struck, and she smiled, "there is 'half-past' 
— ^nine. Good-night." . . . 

There were steps in the hall. Mrs. Evans was 
coming to bolt the farm-house door. 

"Good-night," he said reluctantly, but he turned 
to go, for, even if Mrs. Evans would think it ex- 
tremely natural to find him there, he did not wish 
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to be so fotuuL He went on through the garden 
and out by the further gate, and the darimess swal- 
lowed him. 

Eve latdied the unndow, put out the lamp, and 
went upstairs to bed. 

Complete happiness filled her heart. . . . She 
had reached the solution of existence. In as far as 
eadi separate human life was an enigma to unravel, 
she had unravelled hers. The threads had been so 
tangled; now it was as if the whole had been sud- 
denly straightened out, and from the blurred in- 
tricades of the past the design stood wonderfully 
revealed. ... In human life, as she understood it, 
there were two great guiding principles, two things 
whidi made it livable — the love of GckI, devotion 
given to some being, or some cause, or both. For 
instance, most women, she believed, lived because 
of their children. She herself, so far, had had God 
in the background of her life, and, for her nearest 
human interest, her dead great-aunt. Her youth, 
her blood, her soul itself, had cried out for some- 
thing humanly nearer, warmer, more intimately dear 
even than that kind^ and engaging relation, llie cry 
had been unrecognized by her except as a poignant 
melancholy, a want that oppressed. Then, at River- 
lane, she had better understood her own nature, but 
the knowledge was scarcely hers before once more 
she had been forced to stifle it — keep it, at least, 
out of sight. Now, at length, she could be happy, 
could look to the fulfilment of her destiny in as 
mudi as love would fulfil it. She and Julian were 
at one. 

She did not m the least understand why he had 
ever seemed to waver in his love for her. But* she 
would presently understand. She was essentially 
one of those who see the good, and not the bad, in 
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things. This was, to her, an absolute necessity. 
To her, the philosoi>hic truth that there is no evil — 
evil being the negation of good and non-existent in 
itself — ^was self-evident. And she carried the 
theory into the everyday things of life, and naturally 
she would extend them to Julian. 

And now it had all ended in this — a perfect happi- 
ness. For if Julian had not in so many words re- 
newed his demand that she should be his wife, that 
did not affect matters in the least. It was a ques- 
tion of time — ^to-day, to-morrow, or the day after, 
what matter? No man, no gentleman, least of all 
Julian, would behave, would be, as he had been of 
late, unless he loved her — ^meant to ask her to be 
his wife. Only, in this case, he was to repeat the 
asking, which made the matter surer still. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE SUMMONS 

IT was not jet five o'dock when Eve awoke the 
next morning. 

A soft glamour of early Uglit filled the room and 
lay in a shimmering p<M>l beneath each window. 
From the mountains opposite came the dang of an 
axe and the wild concert of innumerable birds in 
the transport of life re-awakened, otherwise even 
Bryndovey, the matutinal, slept in the shadow of 
its hills. 

Eve sat up in bed. How lovely the day was . . • 
how lovely, for once, to be out at this unearthly 
hour. . . . She slipped out of bed and went to the 
wide opened window in her long fine nightgown; it 
was heavenly out there. . . . 

Mists, rolling in from the sea, had touched the 
mountain tops ; but now they vanished, — ^wraidis of 
the morning, — Cleaving about the summits a dean, 
far radiance, that intoxicated. The woods that 
climbed to kiss the vanishing douds were sharply 
defined, branch and tree-trunks blackly dear as 
though seen through crystal. Foxgloves, sacred to 
the fairies — the good people's gloves, as the Welsh 
called them with their pretty superstition — ^ran riot 
about the sober earthy path through stacks of wood 
and freshly pollarded trees that told where the 
woodman was at work. Through it all darted the 
wHd ecstatic life of the forest. Hesitation vanished. 
• • . Eve slipped into her dothes, brushed and 
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bound up her hair summarily under a close fitting 
hat till a later, more elaborate, toilet, and with in- 
finite precaution unfastened her door and went down 
the creaking pine-wood stairs. 

She ran quickly down the garden path to the grass 
slope above the river, but early as it was, Julian 
was there before her. He had his rod and his fisher- 
man's basket and a smaller basket slung over one 
shoulder, but he was waiting idly and he came up 
the bank to meet her. 

"Good morning," she greeted him radiantly. 
"Isn't it exquisite — Lookl" He looked, however, 
first into her eyes, though she pointed eastward. 

"Oh I do look!" she said again blushing, partly 
from a happy confusion, partly from desire that he 
should see and share with her the transcendent 
beauty of the morning. 

He shook his head. "First, I have brought some 
breakfast — sandwiches. I knew you would feel 
faint otherwise." 

"No, indeed, I shouldn't" Eve said with all the 
indignation of the woman who would. 

"Oh, yes, you would," he said calmly; "but it will 
be a picnic, anyhow — a breakfast picnic." 

They descended the grassy bank s*-ni all silver 
and pearl with dew. Julian threw a fisherman's 
waterproof-cape upon the grou»^d and they sat 
gravely down. He produced sandwiches, coffee in 
a thermos, and two cups. 

"You are an excellent housekeeper, and this is a 
nice picnic," Eve said. "A right picnic should not be 
too large — ^to be perfect it should be small. 

"What is the correct number? Is two all right?" 

"Near enough," she smiled. 

The sun, which seemed for a moment to have 
sulked behind a mountain-top, reappeared. "Does it 
not transfigure the world?" she said joyously. 
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''It has been said to do so." 

''You need not be superior. • • • Oh I how any 
of us can live indoors, inside four walls — a roof 
above us — ^when we could live abroad, free and 
happy in the world of leaves and trees and sky I" 
She looked up enraptured. A tiny winged fly lit on 
her hand. She looKed at it. ''How tiny; yet it no 
doubt has a life of its own, domestic troubles — 
problems perhaps — is misunderstood, or misjudged, 
who knows?" 

"It is of the feminine persuasion then, I suppose." 

They laughed at his cheap jibe. 

"Oh I Why isn't it always like this?" Eve could 
not forget the joy of the morning. "Can this be 
the same world that turns and pierces us with cold, 
and gloom, and misery in December? Heaven itself 
cannot be more beautiful than this," she said pas- 
sionately. "I defy it to be I" 

"Good morning I" A gentle salutation from the 
garden above the slope broke in upon her rhapsody. 

"Why, it's the Gaffer," she said, amazed. "Why, 
he ought not to be out, especially out working." 
She waved a greeting to him. 

"A fine morning, truly," he nodded, then turned 
and began very feebly to dig, superintending from 
his coign of vantage the entire valley, the two picnic- 
makers in particular. "A wonderful fine morning, I 
do believe." 

He looked now to the eastward where the sunrise 
lay in ineffable splendour upon the blue bosom of the 
sky. Below the crystal Ceryn ran in foaming white, 
purple shadowed, over its bed of rock and pebble 
to the narrowing issue between converging lines of 
silvery birch and purple pine touched with the first 
faint gold of autunm. The wild splendour of early 
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morning in this virgin, untamed country, smote upon 
their hearts, ran like wine in their veins. 

'"Tis a fine sight surely," the old man continued, 
moved to a rare talkativeness, ''and the birds be 
singing wonderful — near like the spring." 

The clear note of sand-pipers sounded from the 
bog-grasses and the sedges on the banks, and the 
singers swooped, with a wild fluttering of wings, 
from their mossy foot-holds in mid-stream to the 
green velvet of the hills that lined one side of the 
valley over against the sterner mountains. A king- 
fisher, with its brilliant plumage agleam, flashed 
down upon the water, dipped its beak and shot up- 
wards towards the blue. 

"The sun will be too powerful soon," Eve said 
warningly; and Julian picked up his flshing-gear and 
made ready. He had that flne attribute of man 
which appeals to woman. He could be with a 
woman, near her, and in love with her — ^this giving 
point to the rest — and he could forget her, or seem 
to, for the thing which he was out to do. The man 
who cannot do that is seldom much cared for by 
women. Yet the point where a fine sporting pursuit 
of the matter in hand merges into a repelling selfish- 
ness is also easily reached. . • . Julian certainly did 
not reach it. 

Yet once he had set to work he appeared oblivious 
to the charms of his mistress, and the early morning 
hour alike. And Eve, with a swiftly developed 
sportingness which had slumbered for years for lack 
of chance, hung with a like interest upon his move- 
ments. She sat, or stood, upon convenient boulders, 
breathless at the struggle between man and quarry. 
But when once or twice Julian actually landed a fine 
fish, scales agleam, she winced and walked off, turn- 
ing her attention once more to the glory of the morn- 
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ing. She left him rather abruptly on the last of 
these occasions. The sun was creeping up higher 
into the sky. 

''Good-bye/* she said from the bank; '1 think I 
must go in — it is getting late. It has been lovely; 
thank you for suggesting it." 

She nodded and left him, stopping to admire the 
Gaffer's potatoes on the way, and to scold him 
gently. He shook his head. 

"Ma, na. I must be workin'," he said in his soft, 
sighing voice. He straightened his bent old back 
and looked up at the patch of sunlight lying upon 
Moel Fawr. He moved his head murmuring, but 
what he said to the mountain, or the mountain to 
him, Eve could not tell. She went in. 

She had left Julian abruptlv, partly because she 
was ashamed of her own inability to be in at the 
death. It seemed to her cowardly that she was able 
to witness the pursuit of the innocent trout, but 
should then withdraw from its disagreeable, but 
logical, end. So nothing was said of any further 
meeting, but she and Jiidian were now upon such 
terms— 4iovering indeed on that borderland of ro- 
mance before pulsating uncertainty becomes cer- 
tainty— -that there was no need for definite arrange- 
ments.' 

But after breakfast she needed food supplies, 
paradoxically, from the post office. She set out for 
the village by t^e high-road that skirted Llys Bryn 
as Julian took the lower road through the grounos, 
snd each returning on their steps by the same way, 
missed the other. 

After waiting in till about midday she went out 
again up into the woods opposite the farm. Some- 
thing must have detained Julian. When she re- 
turned for her frugal repast considerably later, Mrs. 
Evans met her in some excitement. 
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f ^'Eh I but youVe late to-day of all te da^s, and a 



r 



lady was c^lUnp; to see you in a motor-carnase, and 

Mr. Armige. They waited-^-they waited ■ Mrs. 

Evans, with Welsh descrlptiveness of gesture, indi- 
cated whole aeons of waiting, ''but they could not 
wait no longer, and they gone away in te motor- 
carriage fast over te Pass, but she left te letter, te 
lady." 

Mrs. Evans extended, between finger and thumb 
and the folds of her white apron, an envelope of 
Eve's note-paper with a flowing spiked superscrip- 
tion upon it. It was Lady Monmouth's. 

"Have they gone long? 

''No, but so long; but they come na five mints 
after you be going out." Mrs. Evans was acutely 
interested. 

Eve opened the letter with a sinking spirit. It 
was a harsh intrusion of the world she had forgot- 
ten, upon the new hidden happiness of her life. She 
drew the folded paper from the envelope with re- 
pugnance ; if it had been possible, and not childishly 
foolish, she would not have read the letter at all. 

'TDearest Eve/' it ran — 

"It is too tiresome, we have waited as long 
as possible, but must get back. I came up yesterday 
only, about this Pageant, and I'm frightfully inter- 
ested in it. I have got nold of Mr. Armitage who 
had quite promised me to help and I am bearing him 
off. I want you very much to come to us for it, 
Margaret is coming on Tuesday. I shall send the 
car for you to-morrow morning, hoping jou'll come, 
and shall be so disappointed and anffry if you don't. 
Now don't cKsappomt us all/ 

"Your affectionate, 

Mary Monmouth.'' 
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^'Couldn't let you know before, as I came up quite 
suddenly. Be sure and come. I've got Qemmy 
here; she's very kindly going to take the chief part. 
So nice to have an actress. You know you promised 
to come/' 

Eve stood by the window, readings As she 
reached the postscript of her friend's characteristic 
epistle her eyebrows met suddenly. Clenuny. . . . 
She had so completely forgotten Clenuny. 

Mrs. Evans, hovering near the door of the par- 
lour from a pleasurable sense of pleasure for her 
lodger, retired now rather disappointinglv, for Eve 
did not seem as elated as Mrs. Evans had hoped 
she would be by the advent of a large, strange ladv, 
in a large, strange, motor-car — ^an alien automobile 
being almost as rare in the valley as a horse and 
carnage. 

**The lady was sending her love; Mr. Armige was 
looking from te window all te time, and Rebecca was 
going in te road, but you was na coming — never 
coming." The mischance seemed to weigh upon 
Mrs. Evans's kindly heart. She returned n*om the 
kitchen and placed tne glazed earthenware ''hot-pot'* 
before Eve deprecatingly. 

''It does not really matter,*' Eve smiled up at her 
reassuringly. "I shall see the lady quite soon, all 
the same. ' 

As she ate. Eve's irritation died away. It was 
boring, no doubt, that the Plas Wynn party had 
arrived, but, after all, they lived seven nules away. 
Boring, too, that Lady Monmouth had caught, and 
secured, Julian . . . Eve laughed as she imagined 
his feelings at his captor's arrival in person with the 
consequent impossibility of evading a day at Plas 
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Wynnl But to Plas Wynn Eve herself had no re- 
motest intention of going. Immediately after her 
dinner she sat down and wrote to her would-be 
hostess alleging her quite recent mourning as a rea- 
son for not joining the, no doubt, large party for 
the Pageant, but saying that she would, as arranged, 
join the Welwyns there after the festivities. 

She took this letter and dropped it, with a sigh of 
satisfaction, into the slit that communicated with the 
homely, double-countered little store that in Bryn- 
dovey represented His Majesty's post office. 

Then she went on through the village, down to 
the disused station, and so on to the moss-grown 
railway-line along which she had walked on that day 
two years ago when Julian had rescued her in the 
Wood of Dreams. . . . She could not help redden- 
ing even now as she recalled it ; but happily, laugh- 
ingly, almost as a young wife may, as she recalls 
some incident of the early days of courtship. No, 
indeed, she was not going to Plas Wynn . . . not 
at this moment — hers and Julian's. She was not 
going to expose him to Clemmy's futile, ill-bred ad* 
vances, nor their sweet, secret happiness to the 
garish blight of a modern house-party. For, of 
course, her not going settled the matter for Julian 
as well. He would "get out of it," ... an art in 
which the young man of the day is not often at a 
loss, and Lady Monmouth would merely have to 
draw upon her reserves of innumerable diners and 
dancers who filled her books. 

The afternoon had kept the promise of the morn- 
ing in this other larger valley into which Eve had 
turned. The lonely permanent-way ran for miles 
between the mountains rising blue and ethereal on 
either side against a sky bluer, more ethereal, and 
remote with that almost painful sense of remoteness 
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that such a sky possesses. On either side of the line 
a flowering profusion of golden-rod and broom and 
brushwood formed a natural bulwark, rising and 
dipping with a wild beauty that it was diffiailt to 
believe was the result of hazardi and, between the 
sleepers, tiny plants blossomed as though planted at 
intervals by a gardener's hand. It was like walk- 
ing througn a flowering lane upraised above the rest 
of the country side, with no outlet for the eyes but 
the mountains rising precipitously on either hand, 
and it produced a strange, yet lovely, sense of isola- 
tion, of conmiuning with eternal solitude. 

Eve was almost glad to be alone. It was as 
though she snatched a last hour of liberty from that 
final surrender of liberty with which a woman may 
purchase joy. It was her happy fancy to pretend to 
regret that liberty and— secure now of happiness— 
to hug this hour of unfettered loneliness to her 
heart. • . . She walked on joyously till she came to 
where the pathway entered the wood. Then she 
turned and went back. 

Julian would, she supposed, be coming to tea. She 
could imagine nothing that would keep him at Plas 
Wynn. 

Yet when she re-entered her quiet room filled ^th 
late summer flowers, and its air of appealing home- 
liness, and when Mrs. Evans presendy brought in 
tea for her only, with her gentle air, no more sur- 
prised at Julian s absence than at his presence. Eve's 
heart sank. . . . But she scolded herself for child- 
ishness, had her tea, read, worked, sang, and played 
the old farm piano till supper, after which Julian 
might — reprehensibly, perhaps, but certainly pleas- 
ingly — appear. But he did not come, and at ten 
o'clock she went to bed. 

After breakfast on the following morning, a tele- 
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gram was brought to her. She was In the garden. 

''Am sending car for you all the same. Do come. 
— Monmouth." 

Eve set her teeth. This was persecution. She 
would not go I And how dared Lady Monmouth 
send the car for her like a small child asked to a 
school treat? 

The envelope of the telegram was untom; Eve 
reclosed it carefully, went upstairs for her hat and 
gloves, and laying the apparently unopened wire on 
the table in her parlour, slipped quietly out of the 
further gate and up the mountain side into the 
woods. The car might come now and welcome I 
She would be out, and could defy any one to find 
herl 

She climbed to an indefinite height in the woods, 
then sat down to rest and rejoice in her escape. 

"Good day to you, ladv/' She was startled by the 
greeting, always given, nowever, by the courteous 
country-people if they know enough English. A 
woodman leant upon his hedge-bill and gazed at her. 

"Good morning; I did not see you.'* 

"You'se the English lady to Evan Evans's, I be 
thinking." He knew she could be no one else in this 
remote place, but he was anxious to launch a frag- 
ment of rare conversation. 
1 am. 

"Ess. I knows England. I was woodman to 
Gloucestersheer. All up by Stroud and down along 
into Somerset. A proper country too." He was a 
thick-set man with a thick Newgate fringe, and 
green corduroys, the latter giving him something of 
a Robin Hoodf air, a kinship with a greenwood set- 
ting of his pleasant life. 

"Hark!" he Jifted his hedge-bill wamingly; his 
quick ear had caught some sound significant dbe had 
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not noticed '^'Hs a motor-carriage," he said, 
though she still heard nothing. ''Hear that?" 

1 do, now," Eve smiled. 

^Same one as went up along to LIjs Bryn, I do 
suppose, 'tis half an hour. Why, 'tis stopping to 
Evan Evans's farm." He looked at her with dis- 
may; was the En^ish lady missing her grand 
friends? '"Tis the English gentleman at Llys Bryn 
and a lady, the lady's hair he shining, eh I 'Tis 
shining fine, like the red copper-beech in autumn. 



'tis." 



Clemmy. . . . The car was stationary before the 
farm below; Eve could make tha19 out. Julian had 
gone into the house; for her, no doubt. Now he 
came out. The two figures parleyed. . . . He en- 
tered the car. It started. . . . Towards the Pass. 
Staring down, Eve saw it moving swiftly, Clemmy 
and Julian inside, on the road to Plas Wynn. 

Lady Monmouth — who took no chances— -had, 
the day before, insisted that she should again send 
over to Llys Bryn on the morrow, for Julian — and 
for Eve. And Julian had agreed to stay at Plas 
Wynn, for Lady Monmouth had assured him that 
Eve would do likewise. When, in due course, the 
car called for him, he found that Clemmy had 
elected to come over in it. His ardour not incon- 
siderably damped, he arrived at the Evans's to find 
Eve flown. 

''But is not Miss Martindale going away for 
some days to-day?" he asked frowningly of the be- 
wildered Rebecca and Mrs. Evans gathered on the 
doorstep. 

"No. They looked at each other and shook 
their heads. "Te lady has ordered dinner and sup- 
per — and breakfast for to-morrow,'* they said in a 
breath. 
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Julian was bitterly, profoundly angry with Lady 
Monmouth for what he believed to be her double 
dealing. . • • He had never liked her particularly 
at the best. Yet, in an idle moment, he had prom- 
ised to help in this Pageant, and, unlike many young 
men of his kind, he did not get out of things as Eve 
had surmised he might so easily do. If he gave his 
word he kept it — for the sake of the other party to 
the bond, but chiefly for his own. He detesied shirk- 
ing, indecision, and unreliability. Practically noth- 
ing would induce him to break his word. So when 
Lady Monmouth had called on him to redeem his 
promise, he did not think of the possibility of re- 
fusing. 

He now imitated her in leaving a note for Eve. 

"I am frightfully disappointed," he wrote. "I 
understood from Lady Monmouth you were coining 
to Plas Wynn to-day for this Pageant. Perhaps 
something will happen to make you change your 
mind and come. / hope so. — ^J. A." 

He did not see his way to writing more without 
seeming to assume that where he went she would 
naturally follow. His things were packed, and in 
the car with Clemmy, and he could not, in decency, 
have them taken out when he found Eve was not 
coming on the journey, the anticipation of which had 
consoled him yesterday for that day's boredom. 

Eve, on coming in, found Julian s note where she 
had found Lady Monmouth's the day before. 

She read it with a dull pain at her heait> and an 
aggrieved annoyance at the stupidity into which no 
woman would have blundered, but which had be- 
trayed Julian into his hostess' hands. Any woman 
would have bristled with self-defence — as she had 
done — at Lady Monmouth's first advances. She had 
known how to resist being dragged from the sweet. 
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secret happiness of these last weeks into the empty 
futility of a house-party. How could Julian have 
even wought that she would go with him among the 
prying eyes of worldlings ?— ^us summarily did she 
asperse poor Lady Monmouth and her friends. And 
then there was Clemm^. • • • 

Eve's heart stood stdl, it seemed. • • • It did not 
even occur to her to doubt Julian, whose every mo> 
ment with her of late had been a silent declaration 
of his most honourable intentions I But she knew, 
suddenly, as she stood there — she knew with that 
cold, keen, passionate intuition of woman, so un- 
cannily sure as to amount to second-siffht, that to 
Clemmy the followers, the young men of Folkestone 
and elsewhere, who so liberally bestrewed her pa'di, 
were as nothing — ^that it was on Julian that the ^il 
had most resolutely set her mmd, her thoughts, 
and her most unflindiing heart. 



CHAPTER XXII 

MARGARET 

EVE bore for two days, as best she might, a soli- 
tude as complete as it was desolating. 

On the third morning she came down to breakfast 
^ ith a feeling that it could not go on. Yet she 
could not make up her mind to accept Lady Mon- 
mouth's invitation and go to Plas Wynn. Pride, 
which had been so unknown and so unnecessary 
where Julian was concerned since they had been to- 
gether in their hidden valley, now asserted itself. 
Was she to follow him when he had left her so 
easily? . . . Each day, too, she had thought that 
he might conceivably find time to cover the seven 
mountainous miles that separated them, and come 
to see her. But he had not done so, and his not 
doing so at this crisis in their lives had an effect al- 
most as strange as that a brfdegroom might produce 
who allowed separation to intervene beXfween himself 
and his new-wed bride. It was as jarring, as 
strained, and as hurtful. 

Eve went out immediately after breakfast; she 
wanted, at least, the sight of human faces in the 
village, and she had, too, the blind instinct of getting 
into the open, which is known to many when in pain. 

She walked out on to the familiar road — yet how 
unfamiliar, now, it was. The valley had both shrunk 
and grown larger, it seemed. It had shrunk in 
beauty — it appeared grey, dull, and extraordinarily 
empty — ^while, on the other hand, the mountains ap- 
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prared infinitely far, nnthinkably removed and aloof. 
The scene that had been so Bvimg and so dear was 
DOW void, forlorn — and dead . . • silence that, 
paradoxically, seemed to call aloud, filled the whole 
valley. And all this because her friend had gone 
seven miles away for perhaps a week. • . . But 
Eve could not reason mth her depression. That it 
might be temporary could not remove the piercing 
sense of loss which to Eve was the most blasting of 
all personal sensations. She was alone • • • that 
was the salient fact which pressed, not on her brain, 
but, on her heart — and wluch no effort of will could 
at present minimize. 

As she returned homewards a horseman, solitary 
as herself, was coming down the road from the Pass. 
It was Mr. Wpne-Hughes. He pushed forward 
when he saw Eve, and they reached her gate to- 
gether. He seemed to waive, for Eve, the instincts 
— ^less anti-social than studious — of half a lifetime. 

'*I have been out on duty." He spoke without 
the humourous twinkle which often lit his eye. "I 
am unexpectedly rewarded hj now finding duty and 
pleasure combined. I am, m a sense,'* he smiled, 
"your landlord, and I am glad to be able to ask if 
there is anything in which I can be of use to you in 
this lonely place ?" 

"You are very good." Eve blushed very faintly 
—for was this not Julian's unde? "But I ami so 
comfortable as your tenant," and she, too, smiled, 
"that I have nothing to desire. But won't you, as 
you are here," she made a little gesture towards the 
gate, "come into the garden, your own property?" 

"You are very kind." He dismounted, hitching 
his horse to the gate, and entered. They walked 
gravely together to the edge of the slope overlook- 
ing the Ceryn, where Eve and Julian had picknicked, 
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and where a bench afiorded a convenient resting- 
place. 

'1 am surprised, to be candid," Mr. Wynne- 
Hughes turned to her, "to find you still here. My 
nephew quite understood from Lady Monmouth that 
you were to be one of a party which he has joined at 
Plas Wvnn." 

"Lady Monmouth" — ^Eve looked down at the 
grass at her feet — "is rather fond of taking her own 
plans for granted." She looked up and met the 
dark blue eyes of her host scrutinizingly upon her 
face. Both looked away. He frowned. 

"The Monmouths are very old friends of mine, 
but her Ladjrship has certainly a way of getting her 
own way. She is very masterful, in a quite ladylike 
manner. 

"I— I didn't want to go. I am still in rather deep 
mourning — ^though I do not wear black here." She 
looked down at her grey gown. 

"I don't know who is^ at Plas Wynn, but I hope 
some of them are willing guests," Mr. Wynne- 
Hughes said rather drily. "I have not heard any- 
thing from my nephew." 

"Oh I Mr. Armitage had promised some time ago 
to help with the Pageant," Eve said, a trifle coldly. 

"An I that he would have had to do," Mr. Wynne- 
Hughes affected to look critically up at the moun- 
tains in front of them. "You see Fm nearest neigh- 
bour to Plas Wynn, and I am, rather chimericaUy, 
supposed to have the history of the Principality by 
heart — ^that is the result of rather full bookshelves, 
Miss Martindale. And, as I had to have a finger in 
the pie, naturally Julian would have come in also." 

"But — are you going there too?" 

"I am bound for the Plas to-morrow." He shook 
his head. "One solid week shall I sleep away from 
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Ll^ Bryn • • • if I could have hoped," he bowed 
whimsically, yet gravely, *'for companionahip in 
exile, it would have been more encouraging." 

"Do you mean — me?" Eve reddened again, and 
smiled deprecatingly and prettily. She seemed to 
have known this attractive, kind uncle of Julian's for 
years. 

"Certainly, I do," he smiled. Here, he said to 
himself, was a wife in a hundred thousand for 
Julian ; with diarm — and a quite un-English amount 
of it, this Celtic gentleman ruminated; breeding— 
that the tones of her voice, the turn of her head, the 
very look of her, assured; with the clear yet modest 
eye that bespeaks the crfstdl clear of soul; with 
feeling, and mind, and wit enough to ensure a suf- 
ficiency of religion. All this Mr. Wynne-Hu^es, 
who never left his library if he could help it, ap- 
preciated in five minutes' conversation with this most 
alluring young woman. What fate had led Julian 
off to Flas Wynn while she remained behind? . . . 

Eve shook her head. "I cannot go," she said 
suddenly, to her own intense surprise ; then, instead 
of reddening, she paled with mortification and dis- 
may. 

But her landlord looked away, again at the moun- 
tains, gravelv, quietly: "I see," he said gently; "it 
was thoughtless of me to press you. As you say," 
he ignored all other possible explanations, "you are 
in deep mourning. Now I must not intrude further 
on you. But I feel sure the Monmouths— er— * 
everyone at the Plas, will be full of inquiries for 
you, so I have doubly welcomed this opportunity, as 
a pleasure to— others, and to myself." He bowed 
with his charming old-fashioned courtesy, looked 
again a trifle eravely at her, a trifle regretfully, and 
turned and left her. 
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^ Eve felt less lonely all )«hat day for Hsving seen 
him. But, on the next afternoon, as his car went by 
the farm with a swift finality that seemed to bear 
away the last link between her and her friends be- 
yond the mountains, it» seemed that now, finally, she 
was left to an obscure solitude, while but seven miles 
away, all those who formed her circle were united in 
a gaiety, interest, and pleasure from which she . was 
excluded. That she had repeatedly and almost 
passionately insisted on so excluding herself did 
not seem to occur to her, or, occurring, to alter her 
outlook on the case. She did not answer Julian's 
letter. "Why should I write, when he does not even 
trouble to come ?** she asked herself with the eternal 
inconsequence of love. 

So two more days went by. 

On the third morning after Mr. Wjrnne-Hughes' 
departure she had begun seriously to contemi)late 
leaving Bryndovey for good. Nothing restrained 
her but recollection of the old adage, which suggests 
that it is ill-done to disfigure one's features to spite 
one's face.^ But she was extremely lonely, wretched, 
and low-spirited. 

Pearson was in her mistress' room busy mth some 
details of her duties. She was, by now, consider- 
ably fatigued at fehe prolongation of the visit to 
Wales. 

"It's beautiful, I dare say," she remarked as she 
returned some fine linen of^ Eve's to the lilliputian 
yellow-painted chest of drawers, "but it's dull. What 
1 should call unchristianly dull. And when you're 
dull, what's beauty! That's what I say.^ Why, 
what's that, Miss Eve?" With a finger raised she 
detected the distant whirr of a motor-car. It drew 
nearer swiftly; Pearson, with a veiled gleam in her 
respectable blue eye, as swiftly made for the door. 
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Not for her was it to behold the emotion which that 
sound — the onlv one which connected them with the 
outer world — should, if all that For-gct-me-not told 
its readers was truCi now mantle in her mistress' 
damask cheek. For it was, it must be, Prince Charm- 
ing — or, in other words, Mr. Armitage — ^in the car; 
that was not doubtful. 

Pearson was not far wrong in one part of her 
surmise, for Eve, indeed, experienced a sensation 
far more violent than her maid's. She glanced 
swiftly into her looking-glass, then withdrew as 
swiftly — for it was near the window, as the car, 
which had swept down the valley, drew with a quiet, 
yet unmistakable, subsidence to the little garden gate. 

There were steps on the flagged pathway; then an 
opening of doors, Mrs. Evans's voice in thepassage, 
Rebecca on tiit stairs ... a commotion. Eve, with 
a quietly beating heart, stood waiting. • • . Here 
was Rebecca, quick-flying up the stairs — a knock at 
the door. . . . 

"Come in." Eve schooled herself to a cool quiet 

"It's me !'* The door flew open. Margaret Wel- 
WTO flew in. "Eve," she rushed at her cousin. 
"Darling, why I you're pale, who did you ... I 

mean, I'm so glad, so fflad to see you. Eve " 

The enthusiastic girl drew back, gazing at her idol. 
"I believe you're more Eve-like than ever I" She 
kissed her again. "Are you surprised to see me?'* 
She sank on to the side of Eve's bed, looking up at 
her. "I arrived before my time — two days ago. 
But, look here, I want to speak to you." She jumped 
up again. "Were you going downstairs?" 

"If you like." Eve was still pale; the shock, and 
counter-shock, of feeling in an organization like hers 
was strong. She led the way. 

"It*8 sweet. I love your farm. No wonder you 
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like it/' Margaret bent her tall, young height, at 
the turn of the uncarpeted stairs between the two 
white-washed walls. "And your sitting-room — ^how 
heavenly, Eve. And it's so like you, already. You 
get your own atmosphere, I see, with a rose and a 
photograph-frame 1" 

Eve laughed. "You have not grown up, I see, 
Margaret Now sit down and tell me all the news." 
She drew forward her own chair. 

"No," Margaret Welwyn shook her head and 
walked to the rounded window; "Fvc come to fetch 
you, really, Evie," she said abruptly. "I do want 
you. Ohl it's sickening," • • • she spoke in con- 
centrated youthful disgust. 

"What is?" 

"Why, everything there, without you. Aunt 
Mary with her Clemmy; . . . Clemmy, if you 
please I The whole of this revolting rageant is 
Clemmy — Clemmy and Mr. Armitage. And, as I 
said before, you'd think Clemmy had made him. 
He can't call his soul his own, literally. It's Mr. 
Armitage here, and Mr. Armitage there. They do 
the two chief parts, and, of course, as Clemmy's a 
professional, she bosses the whole show, to the verge 
of madness. 

"Well?" Eve asked coldly. 

'Well, I'm tired of it," said Margaret, viciously. 
"I'm tired of seeing Clemmy making a fool of her- 
self • • • for she is doing that. Any one can see 
that, without trying. Julian Armitage loathes it; 
but he's a gentleman. He's got to take this wretched 
part, and he's got to stick to Clemmy. But it's 
pretty dull, otherwise," she concluded more lamely, 
for she realized that she must afford her lady-like 
and charming cousin some excuse sufficiently dignified 
to permit of her leaving immediately for Plas Wynn. 
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"FU come," Eve saiH bricay. "We wiU have 
luncheon • • • ^ Pearson can padc by this afternoon, 
and when you like we can start. I will tell Pearson." 
She got up and left the room while Margaret, in 
surprise at the unexpected response to her sugges- 
tion, sat down upon the American<lodi sofa and 
stared at the ground. 

Eve went upstairs; it was her intention to call 
Pearson about the packing, but the emotion whidi 
drove her from the room was so violent iJiat she was 
unable to do more than sink upon her bed where her 
cousin had sat a few moments before. Her heart 
beat, sounds buzzed in her ears, she seemed unable 
to breathe. A white heat of anger possessed her — 
cold, intense, contained ; she felt as though she would 
be physically ill, and she could neither have suspected 
nor believed in such violence of feeling in herself. 
It upset her preconceived ideas— disturbed her radi- 
cally, frightfully. . . • She rose after a moment, 
and paced to and fro to subdue the wildness of her 
feeling. "I'll go," she said clenching her hands till 
the fine tapering fingers were indented in the palms. 
"FU go to Plas Wynn and we shall see." . . . She 
went to the door of her room and called her maid. 
"Pearson," she said abruptly, "I am going to Lady 
Monmouth's "diis afternoon. Miss Welw3rn has 
come over. Will you pack my things, and yours, 
at once. We shall start as soon as you are ready, 
practically." 

She went downstairs. 

"Shall we go into the garden while the table is 
being laid?" She led the way outside and neither 
then, nor later, did she refer to the subject of 
Clemmy, of Plas Wynn, or the Pageant. She talked 
coldly, pleasantly, and quietly of Bryndovey, the 
scenery, and the vents of the world from which it 
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teemed to her the had been absent for an untold 
eternity of .rime. 

"Graham Clavers is at the Plas, and his girl ; and 
Mr. Harbury and his sister-*quite our set, isn't it?" 
Margaret laughed, "Aunt Mary Monmouth always 
moves in cycles. She has the same people till she 
gets tired of them — ^then she forgets them." 

Eve smiled. She talked, answered, and smiled 
correctly, but her thoughts were remote, absorbed, 
and they remained so till, having informed Mrs. 
Evans of her departure for a few days she, Mar^ 
garet, and Pearson, set out for Plas Wynn. 

If her ideas had been less abnormally disturbed, 
she might have smiled ironically or realizing that, 
in the end. Lady Monmouth had gained her point. 
. . • But for the moment all lighter sensations were 
lost in one that was overpowering. 

She had never imagined^ anything like it. • • . 
She affected no pretence either to herself or her 
cousin. She was stirred by .things so vital, so funda* 
mental, that it did not even occur to her to offer an 
apology to either. Thought for the time was sus- 
pended, and mere sensation took its place. For the 
first time in her life, the profounder, less beautiful, 
instincts of self-preservation were forced upon her. 
She was roused from the entirely artificial life that 
civilization and the epicene conditions of her exist- 
ence had created for her; she was roused to the 
fullest knowledge that she did in deed and truth love 
Julian, that he — as shcf believed — Gloved her, and 
that — above all — another woman was a second time 
endeavouring to come between them. It would be 
weak and indeed cowardly of her to remain longer 
in the background. It was her place now to come 
forward, not aggressively, but merely as a matter of 
course, and Clenmiy would retire at once into her 
proper place. 
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ClemmY. • • • She leant back in the car. A hun- 
dred details that repelled her came to her mind. 
She forgot Clemmy die artist, the actress ; she could 
remember only Clemmy the girl — ^under-bred, irrita- 
ting, slip-shod, without as she conceived, the essen- 
tial instincts of a lady. And it was at this girl's 
beck and call that Julian figured before a large 
party of people. . • • Eve forgot any grievance she 
had fancied against Julian; she was up in arms to 
defend him from his own code of honour, from 
Clemmy's insulting annexation. He might be too 
much a gentleman to reject in the beginning ad- 
vances, which, later, might undermine his and Eve's 
complete understanding. Besides, Clemmy was her 
young cousin as well as would-be^ rival, and Eve f ett 
a certain cold sense of responsibility for her amongst 
these people to whom she had introduced the girl. 
She would shield her from her own folly. By de- 
grees these later, calmer thoughts prevailed, over 
her first passionate anger, and she was able at length 
to turn to Margaret Welwyn and to give her her 
usual kind and whole-hearted attention. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

AT PLAs WYNN 

THE car had passed through scenery as wild and 
beautiful as any in Wales, mounting gradu- 
ally to the height of the great Bryndovey Pass, and 
then as gradually descending, sweeping down into 
the grey stone town upon the river banks, and out 
again into the open country towards the sea 

They came at length to a fine level road, shaded 
by beech and elm trees, that opened suddenly upon 
a^ wide expanse of ornamental iron rail, and nne, 
richly-wrought gates, that indicated a demesne and 
park of importance. The gates had been flung wide 
at their approach; they swung in, and before them 
lay a level drive guiltless of trees, across a fine deer- 

{)ark, and that stretched for what appeared to be at 
east a mile, up to an imposing house with many 
turrets and something or a French appearance. 
They turned briskly to the right, and the car drew 
up, for the first time since they had left the Groes 
Fanii, before a lawn on whicn was a fairly large 
group of persons, two tea-tables, and some dogs. 
Eve and her cousin got out, and the car went on and 
was lost to sight. 

"Now, Eve, this is too dear of you !" Lady 
Monmouth hastily deposited a large pink cake which 
had been causing most of those present a surprised 
envy of her digestive powers, and rose from the 
substantial wicker chair in which she had been dis- 
pensing food and drink. "Margaret, you shall be 
rewarded I" 
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Eve, a trifle pale now that she had come, ad- 
vanced across the lawn and submitted her cheek to 
the salute which no considerations of etiquette could 
prevent Lady Monmouth from publicly, and rather 
resonantly, bestowing. 

"We Ve been pining for you I vou know every one 
—even Mr. Wynne-Hughes, I near. And there is 
Sarah — ^you know Sarah. My dear, we are all too 
excited; of course, we can think of not4iing but *The 
Pageant'; the villagers are wild; there are to be 
twenty excursion trains, buns and tea in the grounds, 
and anematograph people from London. You must 
be dead. That rass is too awful — ^talk of Switzer- 
land! Where will you sit? — ^ycs, do." 

Under cover of this flow of conversation to which 
no one but Eve listened — the only way to live with 
Lady Monmouth was not to listen — ^Eve had ex- 
dianged smiles and mute greetings with those pres* 
•ent whom she knew. 

There were gathered, upon the exquisite green- 
;sward of Lady 1\lonmouth s hospitable lawn, about 
a dozen people in the fine attire which tea-time at 
the simplest of country-house parties demands now- 
adays, at least of its women. The ladies present 
vnignt all, except their indomitable hostess, who 
iwore a short tweed skirt, and Clemmy in an untidy 
lUnen, have returned from Ascot. 

Eve sank into a chair which her new friend Mr. 
Wynne-Hughes had vacated for her, and which was 
next to Julian's. Julian too had risen; they shook 
hands quite unconscious of doing so; their eyes 
met. ... 

Eve smiled; she felt 9 sudden sense, of rest, of 
pleasure, then of shamed surprise. Why had she 
come here? . . . \^y have flown off at a tangent, 
land done the thing she had all along refused to dol 
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. . . Here, after all her resolvesi were she and 
Julian among the prying eyes she dreaded. Whereas, 
if she had possessed her soul and her common-sense, 
he would have returned to Bryndovey in a few days 
at latest. 

"Did you get my letter?" he said suddenly, under 
cover of his hostess' loud and cheerful voice like the 
booming of a fine old cathedral bell. 

"Yes," Eve nodded. She looked down at the cup 
he handed her. She felt suddenly a great constraint 
in speaking to Julian before all tnese people, though 
their words were scarcely audible. They were at 
the edge of the group. 

At its other end was Clemmy, huddled in her 
usual careless attitude into a deck-chair, one grey 
ankle visible, the other tucked under her. Wherever 
Clemmy sat you saw her stockings, it seemed to Eve, 
and she frowned with annoyance. No one else, how- 
ever, appeared to notice. Clemmy had nodded, 
from her chair, at Eve's arrival, but had not at- 
tempted to get up, and she sat now half-absently, 
with her eye occasionally resting upon a brown 

Eaper-covered slip she held in her hand— obviously 
er "part" in the coming Pageant. 
"How was Mrs. Evans?" Julian, as Eve was 
left free to talk, leant forward again. 
"Quite well, I think. So was every one." 
Their eyes met again with a friendly self-con- 
sciousness. In both was a regret that they should 
meet here and thus. But it was impossible for them 
to resume the untrammelled attitude of Bryndovey 
— a spell was broken, a charm lost. To Julian's 
sensitive eyes Eve now presented that precise ap- 
pearance he, sub-consciously, hoped not to observe 
m her. At Bryndovey her circumstances had been 
so simple, her dress had matched them. Now she 
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was attnred more formally. She was still simply, 
if exquisitely, dressed, but she had, or she seemed 
to have, among all these people, an indefinable air, 
quite elusive, yet quite unmistakable, of being some- 
body. It seemed to him to hedge her about with an 
air of fortune quite absent at Bryndovey. It filled 
him with a sombre depression. 

Mr. Armitage," Clemmy still half lay, half sat 
in her deck-chair, buc she called clearly, coolly, 
across the width of the tea-tables. 

^'Miss Dale," he responded, without, however, 
moving. 

*'What time is the chorus coming up, d'you 
know?" She rose and came towards him. "We 
think of nothing now but the Pagean!t\" she turned 
to Eve. "You can imagine there's plenty to do to 
get two hundred people drilled; of course, wcVc got 
Mr. Reid— but still— —" 

"The chorus is coming at six o'clock," Lady Mon- 
mouth broke in resoundingly, "you haven't got long. 
You and Mr. Armitage ought to go, Clemmy. Mr. 
Clavers, do tell Miss Martindale about the Cymric 
Chorus yesterday; it was too funny." 

Graham Clavers had been in Norway when the 
news of Eve's inheritance had reached him. It 
would be unfair to say that it had influenced his 
decision to ask Eve to be his wife, for tha!& was al- 
ready taken. But it clinched it ; brought this habitual 
dreamer to a wideawake certainty that he had better 
act, or he might be too late. He now sauntered up 
as Julian perforce rose at Clemmy's and his hostess' 
joint suggestion, and, without further ado, took the 
vacant chair by Eve. "This was too good to hope 
for," he murmured. 

"What was?" Eve asked quietly.^ She was un- 
reasonably irritated at his possessing himself of 
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Julian's place; still more irritated at his fatuously 
sentimental tone, and his air of having that to say 
to her which the world could not hear. He drew 
his chair forward, so that it was between her and 
the rest of the party. 

"So long 1 See you later," Clemmy turned to call 
over her shoulder to Eve; and Julian, with his 
coldest air, moved off and went indoors in Clemmy's 
wake. 

Mr. Clavers remained entirely undaunted by 
Eve's chill unresponsiveness. "Your coming here 
was too good, I meant.*' 

"Mine?" Eve started a little. "Surely it is rather 
natural," she said coldly. "If it comes to that, Mr. 
Clavers, how are you able to leave your books so 
often?" 

"Books aren't everything," he said, with an in- 
describable air. "The bbok of life is so infinitely 
more interesting." • • • 

"I quite agree with you," she said with a brisk 
gentleness; "and now my book of life indicates that 
I must go and see if my maid has unpacked. May 
I ?" she caught Lady Monmouth's eye. 

"I'll take you"; Margaret Welwyn, who had not 
appeared to be listening, rose suddenly to her feet. 
"I know Eve's room." 

"Do dear; do anything you like now I have got 
you." Lady Monmouth adjusted her straw hat 
with black roses, which had leaned to starboard, and 
which, above her handsome, aquiline nose, gave her 
the air of a sombrely crowned Heliogabalus ; "first 
catch your guests, then feed them, they say, is the 
thing in London. I'm sure I'd feed anyone," she 
said truthfully, and helped herself to one more pink 
cake ; "no one ever complains of my food, I'm told, 
and that is some!l*hing when every one, one knows. 
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'^s a "different regime. Oar last chef gave notice 
after our first dinner-party; he said he*d rather cook 
for a hospital — but what was I talking about. Oh, 
the Pageant — -" 

The two cousins slipped away by the terrace over- 
looking Ac park, and up the wide, areolar staircase 
out of the great hall. 

^'Here you are. No. 17," Margaret threw open a 
door. ^'I'll come back for you at a quarter-past 
eight, shall I ?" She was tactful, and she felt that 
Eve nii^ht wish to be alone. 

To Eve's relief the room was empty; Pearson had 
departed. She went\ as she always did on entering a 
room that was unfamiliar, to the window and looked 
out. Below her the park, tree-dotted against the 
sky, stretched sloping to a narrow strip of roadway, 
and beyond that in a ^nde, fine haze the sea lay 
shimmering. Nearer at hand were the flower gar- 
dens beyond the terrace, eirt b^ wooden pergolas 
covered with showers of flowenng roses in an ex- 
quisite confusion, while now and again the sad 
beauty of a cypress broke the line. All this tender 
loveliness — ^the distant beauty of the sea and the 
green of the park-lands— -glowed translucently in the 
p;Iamour of the sunset, mauve and pink and gleam- 
mg orange. 

It was peaceful, and unspeakably lovely, and Eve 
remained so long intent, with her eyes upon the 
scene, that its colours had faded, the glory of its 
evening fires had departed before she turned away. 

It was the first moment in which she had been aole 
to think of the day that had gone and which was, to 
her, perhaps the most surprising of the days of her 
life. For, in one moment, her actions had contra- 
dicted the habits and the instincts of a life-time ; and 
yet it is supposed that action at a crisis is the out- 
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come of habit and of countless daily thoughts and 
actions. Had she then, all along, been entirely dif- 
ferent in her own soul to that which appeared on 
the surface of her life ? Was she, Eve Martindale, 
a creature of passionate feeling, fierce energy, when 
all those who Knew her, would, she believed, describe 
her as gentle — ^to weakness, self-effaced, and sexless 
with a peculiar enforced sexlessness? This last 
quality she knew, since the night at Riverlane, was 
not hers. But the others, she believed — ^poor, thin 
attributes as they were — ^maSe up her character, and 
obtained for her, at least, the reputation of a charm- 
ing gentleness. 

For even, now, already, she reverted from her 
passionate anger of the day. She had had but to see 
Clemmy — the very untidiness and second-rateness 
of her — ^the pallor of her small face, the nervous 
eagerness of her hands — and all the pity, the pro- 
tecting kindness, that in London she had felt for 
the girl — not the actress — flowed back freely, almost 
passionatelv, into her heart. 

Poor Clemmy — ^her own flesh and blood. . . . 
How had she ever felt anything but a tender com- 
passion for her, as one woman for another who has 
set her heart on the unattainable? Was not Julian 
a man whom to know must almost inevitably, it 
seemed to her — and she blushed smilingly — ^be to 
love? Poor Clemmy. . . . She had seemed to Eve, 
that afternoon, so forlorn a little object yet so un- 
daunted ; so shabby, too, in that g^y assembly . . . 

"May I come in?" There was a knock at her 
door. "I thought Fd dress early, and come in to 
you, may I?" It was Clemmy herself. 

"Well, Fm not dressed yet," Eve^ smiled a wel- 
come. "But come in till Pearson arrives.'* 

Clemmy entered. "I'm not really quite done up. 
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would you mind helping me?'' Clemmy, in an un- 
finishea condition, went over to the dressing-t&ble 
now brilliantly lit by the electricity which Lady Mon- 
mouth had recently insisted on installing. 

''Turn to the light, like a dear," Eve fastened the 
one or two hooks that remained to be done in 
Clemmy's dress. It was a thin pink gown of un- 
certain age, drab and unbecoming to its wearer, and 
as Eve fastened it, she was unable to help noticing 
how poor were both stuff and make. 

'*It is not very much of a frock, but it is the best 
I've got ; — at least?, I've got a black and a grey but 
they are dropping. What does it matter though?" 
Clemmy shrugged her thin shoulders. 

Eve stared for a minute in the glass at her young 
cousin's face. It did not occur to her to blame 
Clemmy for not making better use of her — ^Eve's 
— ^money. But a mean impulse made her heart beat 
. . . told her to be glad, and virtuously glad — 
Clemmy looked older, plain — dowdy. Then she 
went to the bed and drew the tissue papers off the 
new white evening dress that Pearson had laid there. 

"Look, Clemmy," she said a trifle brusquely, 
"would you like this — ^this dress ? It is a new one, 
and it would suit you, I think — I should like you to 
have it" 

Some instinct, obscure, yet profound, prompted 
Eve to give her something of value, something 
beautifying. She was taking so much away from 
Clemmy that Clemmy wanted, she could at least give 
her somediing in which to cut a better figure in — in 
—everybody's eyes. 

"Would you like it ?" she continued quickly. "It 
only wants a tuck, Pearson would do that." 

Oh!^ Eve" — Clemmy reddened under her pale 
skin — "it is exquisite — ^may I really have it? — ^liow 
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too sweet of you?" She hung over the bed. "Fvc 
only got rags really — in spite of — of the money. 
You see, I let mother have a good deal of that, 
nearly all really, this year, because — ^well, she 
wanted it. Though, of course," she added hastily, 
"I've heaps left for all I want." 

"I hope you have," Eve said gently. 

"Heaps . . . and then I have my screw." There 
was a delicacy in the girl's hasty depreciation of her 
gift to her mother, and her assurance that it did not 
unduly deprive herself. But now she changed the 
subject with a cool finality that was more character- 
istic of her, and more in keeping with her habitually 
irritating manner. She stood up and moved about 
the room with her arms clasped behind her, and her 
talk was all about the Pageant. She remained till 
Pearson arrived for Eve's evening toilet. 

Pearson viewed Clemmy's departure with a 
pinched impersonality; Clemmy had been no favour- 
ite with her great-aunt's staff of servants. 

"There seem 1*0 be great doings here," Pearson 
remarked, laying upon a chair the black crepe dress 
that Eve, without further comment, stated she would 
wear that evening: "This Pageant" ... it was 
clear that the Pageant found but little favour with 
Pearson who had been brought up with an austere 
dislike of mummeries. "Miss* Clemmy seems won- 
derfully at home here, too, from all I hear ; wonder- 
fully. . . ." Pearson eyed her mistress, but, spoilt 
as she had been by years with Mrs. Fellowes who 
valued originality above most qualities, she dared say 
no more: "What ornaments would vou wish to 
wear?" Pearson deftly changed the suoject. 

"Ornaments!" Clemmy possessed, Eve remem- 
bered, no jewellery worth considering, of even the 
usual girlish description : "None, to-night, thank you, 
Pearson." 
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"None, Mi8S Eve?^' Pearson affected a pained 
surprise. **Miss Clemmy is in colours," she said 
significantly. "And pearls, or diamonds, are mourn- 
ing ornaments, so I have always understood." 

"Yes, but I shall not wear any all the same," Eve 
said with a quiet finality. "Now, please go on, Pear- 
son, or I shall be late." 

Mrs. Fellowes had left Eve some verv lovely 
jewels, but an innate sense of chivalrous kindness 
made her shrink from wearing any to-night. If 
Clemmy had been looking her best it womd have 
been different • . . 

So Eve went down the great staircase into the hall, 
a slim, graceful, but very quiet figure in blade. 
Every one seemed to be already assembled, and she 
descended with a murmur of apology in case she was 
late. It seemed she was, for Lord Monmouth in- 
st*antly advanced with the perfunctory smile with 
which the master of the house conceals his impa- 
tience at the unaccountable unpunctuality of an other- 
wise charming woman. Eve, as the new-comer, was 
to be taken in by him. 

"I'm so sorry," she murmured, "and my room's 
not far away, so I've no excuse." 

"The pleasure of seeing you now, Miss Eve, 
would make up for far greater unpunctuality." Lord 
Monmouth was a cheerful soul; if he had been 
otherwise he must long since have perished of his 
wife's energy. But, though cheerful, he did not 
share her tastes. He led the way into the dining- 
room, the double doors of which were opened in- 
vitingly wide, and forgot the two minutes' delay by 
the hall clock. "I'm glad you've come; I can tell 
you John and I are pretty well out of it during this 
— er — ^well this Pageant of my wife's. And you're 
not in it either; we must support each other." 
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Eve Uuffhed and promised her support, while the 
took the chair on Lord Monmouth's right that was 
drawn back for her. She frowned aknost as she did 
so, for Graham Clavers had moved briskly up the 
long table to her side, and she perceived that Julian 
was at its other end next to her hostess, and by him 
was Clemmy. 

The room was brilliantly lit, the tables bright ^nth 
flowers and some of the magnificent Monmouth 
pla:te; some fine tapestry of the sbcteenth century 
gave warmth and beauty to an apartment that might 
otherwise have been too vast and bare for comfort, 
and a few really priceless paintings looked down 
upon a gay and laughing party. But to Eve the 
meal was dull, tedious, and sad. She was indignant 
that Mr. Clavers should force himself upon her 
under Julian's very eyes, for, owing to the silence of 
Julian's which began to seem so strange, she could 
not tell how distasteful to her were the author's 
quite marked attentions. 

For distasteful they were. It seemed tx> her she 
could not bear to sit out a meal beside him, and that 
if he persisted in endeavouring to talk to her to the 
exclusion of Lady Sarah whom he had brought in to 
dinner, she should be obliged to rise and say she was 
ilL . . . There was that peculiar, infuriating, 
quality about his behaviour which exists for a 
woman when she is entrapped into receiving the 
overtures of a man she personally dislikes. 

A man of the world does not force a woman into 
so detestable a position, but Mr. Graham Clavers 
was a man of no world save that of the imagination. 
There he soared and had his being. In that realm 
he had seen Eve as his predestined wife; in that 
realm he conducted his courtship. ^ He honestly be- 
lieved himself to be advancing with tact, delicacy, 
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and charm along the flowery lanes leading to die 
Temple of Hymen. • • • 

The meal, for all its emotions, came to an end, 
and Lady Monmouth, roseate and ample, led her 
flock of women guests out into the softness of the 
sunmier night. 

*'So nice," she said, establishing herself in the 
centre of a row of wicker chairs upon the star-lit 
terrace, ^'I do dislike the glare of lights immediately 
after dinner." She settled herself softly to slumber, 
waking for coffee and Kiimmel, then gently sinking 
once more to post-prandial dreams. 

Lady Sarah Chalfont, who seemed to revive as 
her very energetic mother drooped after the labours 
of the dinner-table, went over and sat beside Eve. 
They did not meet often, but each liked the other, 
and they talked now gently, desultorily. While Eve 
talked she thought of other things, looking up at 
the stars. . • . She tried to focus her thoughts on 
the two little bojrs of Lady Sarah's whom she men- 
tioned as ^'rather ducks, really" — on the stalwart 
Henry Chalfont who had just come from Marien- 
bad *Vorse than he went" — ^in vain. In ten, fifteen 
minutes Julian would be here, and then, surely, in 
the scented darkness of this lovely night, things 
would be straightened out. . • • 

She leant back in her chair. Below them the 
garden was all a soft limpid darkness in which two 
watchful cypress trees stood up against the lovely 
radiance of the sky. Vesper, the Star of Eve, shone 
with a tremulous intensity beyond a belt of bladkness 
that she knew for trees, and overhead the mystic 
beauty of night was decked with the tender shining 
of a few lesser stars ^'pale and sweet as a dream's 
delight." She watched them with wonder, and a 
joy that could not pall. Night after night they came 
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out m all their soft and lucent beauty and wrote 
their message across the heavens, and no one cared 
— or so very little. So few looked up, as she did, 
and even noticed ; scarcely any shared her real pas- 
sion for the stars. She really loved them, looked 
up and loved their solitary shining in the splendid 
blackness, their mild and yet majestic glimmer, their 
incomparable purity. . • . She and Lady Sarah had 
ceased to talk. 

And then Julian came out. Lady Sarah, with 
what seemed a magic divination, went in to the two 
''ducks" upstairs, and Julian took her place. And 
all the party round about them seemed to have en- 
tered for once, upon a conspiracy of kindness. No 
one talked to them, no one heeded them. . . . 

Eve had looked up happily, blushing in the dark- 
ness, as Julian had come straight to her. She had 
no need of light — she knew without it that the long, 
straight lines of the dress suit, the bending figure, 
were his. She saw with the eyes of her soul. 

Yet as he sat beside her he did not speak, and 
by degrees a constraint came upon her, oppressive, 
unbearable. What was she to say if he did not 
speak first? They knew each other so well, so inti- 
mately; their last meeting but one — ^that of the night 
when he had come up about the Gold Mine — ^had 
been practically a second declaration on his part. 
It needed now but^ a formal word from him . . . 
and he did not say it. . . . 

To Julian, sitting in the darkness beside Eve, it 
did not even occur that he could "say" anything. In 
his mind it was still Eve who was to say things if 
she had a mind to, Eve the heiress, the well-endowed, 
who had refused him before she was rich — How 
was he to ask her now? And then, even now, would 
she have him ? There was Graham Clavers of whom 
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Julita was jealous with the peculiar, insane jealousy 
that human beings sometimes bestow upon a totally 
undeserving object~-Graham Clavers, whom he be- 
lieved Eve thought more ^'suitable." And that one 
tame quality, in the young man's eyes, might out* 
weigh every claim of sjrmpathy, affection, intimacy, 
which even he could not avoid knowing existed be- 
tween himself and Eve. But it is often the curse of 
very self-contained yet*, at the same time, deeply 
ardent, natures, this, of a gnawing suspicion of their 
own happiness — of a wild and morbid jealousy. 
That fine nobility of mind which Julian really pos- 
sessed, would counteract these tendencies once he 
knew beyond a doubt that Eve was his; the sacred 
intimacy of marriage would satisfy and still this 
darker side of his soul. But even so he would never 
be among the irresponsibly careless, where his wife 
would be concerned. 

In theology we are told that the hour of grace 
comes, and, if not responded to, passes . • . for the 
time being, at the least. So it seemed with Eve and 

iulian. Neither spoke, and a deep and wild un- 
appiness, unreasoning, yet overwhelming, came 
over Eve, Then, with the tragic futility of real 
happenings, Mr. Graham Clavers' cigar cutter was 
found to he upstairs on his dressing-table instead of 
in his waistcoat pocket, and he demanded one in 
general terms of the company, and Julian — it seemed 
— ^was the only man present with such a thing avail- 
able. He disdained to refuse anything to his enemy. 

"I have one," he said shortly.^ The author saun- 
tered over, accepted the little object, and drew up a 
chair facing Eve. . . . Margaret Welwyn in the 
darkness drew a breath. . . . 

"Mr. Clavers," she said suddenly, "won*t you — • 
recite us some of your verses ? Do." He would rise 
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to the bait, she hoped, leave his chair next to Eve's, 
take up an attitude against the balustrade of the 
terrace with the now rising moon behind him. But 
he did nothing of the sort. 

** Verses,'' he murmured, pleased. "Certainly I 
will." After a moment he softly cleared his throat, 
looked at Eve, and leant softly forward. "To my 
Lady's Eyes," he said softly. 

Margaret Welwyn turned as softly to Mr. Har- 
bury at her side, and murmured something— distinct, 
explicit, final. ... 

"Hush!" . . . young Harbury said in much 
alarm, while Julian, with a face of stone, awaited the 
end of the "Verses," then got up and went indoors. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

CROSS PURPOSES 

THE next day was entirely taken up by the 
bustle, fuss, and confusion attendant upon so 
tremendous an undertaking as even a small local 
Pageant. Eve and Julian scarcely met. Eve had 
been so upset, so outraged at the ending of an up- 
setting day with its gamut of varying emotions, that 
she had felt unable to rise and face such of the party 
as might be downstairs at an early breakfast. So 
she had breakfast in her room. 

^ But from her window she had seen Julian, and 
with him Clemmy. They had gone out together 
directly after breakfast, crossing the park, laughing 
• . . gaily talking. Whatever wretchedness Eve 
felt was certainlv unshared by Julian. That was evi- 
dent. She had left the window hastily. Of course, 
they were together, on their way to some out-of-door 
rehearsal; why not? Every one else in the house 
practically was **in*' the Pageant, but these two were 
the leaders; so naturally they were together. 

And so it went on. All day it was as Margaret 
had said — Clemmy and Julian were practically in- 
separable. Clemmy was business-like and deter- 
mmed — it was impossible to the house party in gen- 
eral to dedde whether she was so about the Pageant 
or about her companion. He was business-like, and 
— resigned. 

And Eve who had come to "see" — as she had 
passionately said — "saw," and did nothing. Could 
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do nothing. To her it was quite obyious, it was 
crystal dear, that it was Julian and not the Pageant 
wnich occupied Clemmy. And it was her part to 
believe, to trust in, Julian . . . that was all that was 
asked of her — just for a few days more to believe 
that he was a gentleman, a man of honour, and her, 
not Clemmy's, lover. . . . 

And she tried loyally, whole-heartedly. It was 
maddening, certainly, that Clemmy, with her pro* 
prietary airs, should monopolize Julian ; maddening 
that the exigencies of rehearsing and a thousand like 
details whidi went to the keeping of his promise to 
Lady Monmouth, should bind Julian at Clemmy's 
heels. But Eve endeavoured to see in it merely the 
inevitable, she endeavoured with all her strength to 
keep at bay the mood which had brought her to 
Plas Wynn. 

fiut Graham Clavers complicated the situation. 
As greatly as Clemmy annexed Julian, so greatly did 
the enamoured author endeavour to annex Eve. 

"It's disgusting . . ." Margaret Welwyn angrily 
commented to her mother "whenever that little viper 
Clemmy can be called off Julian Armitage " 

"Margaret, dear I . . ." Lady John, writing let- 
ters in the window of her large, light^ room over- 
looking the park, where a chorus was in process of 
rehearsing, was distressfully surprised. . . . 

"I mean, If Clemmy is out of the room and Julian 
has half a chance of getting near Eve, that fiddle- 
headed Mr. Clavers is certain to be sitting in her 
pockets. It — ^it's revolting." 

"My dear, in my opinion, Eve is devoted to Mr. 
Clavers, and as you know, I cannot help thinking it 
would be an admirable thing." Lady John spoke 
with a hurt dignity; Graham Clavers was an old 
friend. . 
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''Darling Mother! You have that fatal fiair fox 
the wrong person which husbands alone are said to 
possess 1" The debutante of that summer tapped 
angrilv at the big bay window. 

"Margaret I" Lady John really paled. "I can- 
not, and I will not, have you say such things. How 
you think of them ; how you hear them . • .'' 

"Fm not a gibbering idiot, Mother. That's how 
I hear things — and think things. I'm none the worse 
for it, all the same. But as for Graham Clavers, 
Eve wouldn't look at him if he was the last man on 
earth . . .'* 

"And why not my dear?" Lady John was really 
pained, and as she nad no sense or humour it could 
not mitigate her pain. 

"I'm sorry. Mother. I know Graham Clavers is 
quite decent, really. But you see one doesn't want 
a decent husband. I mean" — as Lady John almost 
rose from her chair — "Wouldn't you rather have 
had father, if he hadn't been decent, hut if he was 
him all the satnef' 

The problem thus presented to Lady John— at 
her time of life, she flutteringly thougnt-^y her 
youthful daughter, presented itself as alarming, if 
not improper.^ 

"I don't quite think you ought to think about such 
things, darling," she said with her pathetic smile. 
"I don't think it is quite nice for a young girl. Of 
course, I married your dear fatter ^" 

"I hope so!" Miss Welwyn could not always 
resist the very easy task of shocking her mother, 
whom she loved none the less. "But don't you see. 
Eve can't live on Graham Claver's decency only, can 
she? As far as that goes, she couldn't live on any^ 
thing he's got." 

"And does Eve confide in you ?" Lady John asked 
coldly, for her. 
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"Confide!" Margaret whistled. "Snakes 1 Fancy 
Eve 'confiding' in anyone, let alone me , . • But I 
should think fought to know about Julian Armitage. 
. • • They're crazy about each other. And as Vm 
crazy about Eve — — " 

"All this is very strange/* Lady John still rather 
coldly blotted the letter that lay before her. "I can't 
say I've noticed this 'craziness' and I trust others 
haven't.. And then why, dear," Lady John some- 
times "said things" without knowing it: "why, if you 
are all so 'crazy' together, doesn't some one do 
something? Why, in fact, doesn't Mr. Armitage 
propose? . . ." 

"Ah ! there you've got me," her daughter candidly 
owned. "Of course, I can see that it's a case of 
misunderstandings on both sides. And that's why 
I'm so furious with that wretched little viper— yes, 
darling, she is a viper I Eve's been too sweet to ner, 
and how does she repay her? Of course, Clemmy 
knows^ or if she doesn't she ought to. If it wasn't 
that rive would never forgive me, I'd speak to 
Clemmy I I'd speak to Julian Armitage too, I can 
tell you. • • • Really, it's too sickening • • •" 

"I very much wish you weren't quite so outspoken 
and slangy, Margaret." Poor Lady John's eyes 
filled with tears. Margaret was the dearest child, 
frank, honest as the day, innocent a$ the angels — 
and almost as good-«-but would she not lay herself 
open to being misunderstood? 

"I'm sorry," Margaret went over inipulsively, and 
kissed her mother. "I am sorry, and 1 do try. But 
you know, darling, I don't think I am really slangy. 
If you only knew what I could say and don't . • ." 

Lady John was unable to decide if this was a con- 
soling reflection for a mother, or not. And being 
unable to decide, she suggested they should go down- 
stairs to "the others." 
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There was now a temporary lull in the wild prep- 
arations for the Pageant. Everybody with sm^ 
brown *'parts" like Clemmy's professed themselves 
word and action perfect; Mr. Danvers Reid, the 

Erofessional organizer, for the first time avowed 
imself practicaUy satisfied with the small crowds of 
villagers which he was constantly rehearsing in the 
precincts of the ruined castle just above the village 
where the Pageant was to be held. 

'^Fm going gull-shooting. Fm fearfully keen, 
Lord Monmouth's taught me — he's got me a gun 
licence and a rook-rifle." Clenuny, a piece of but- 
tered toast in one hand, and a biscuit m the other, 
stood on the lawn in^ front of the tea-tables and 
addressed Eve, hovering before her, first on one 
foot and then on the other. 

"Eve's a splendid shot.*' Margaret Wdwyn 
walked across the lawn and leant over the back of 
her favourite cousin's chair. "She could knock spots 
out of you, Clemmy . . ." 

"Do you shoot?" Clemmy looked down at her 
elder cousin with a half-amused surprise that, for 
some reason, infuriated Miss Welwyn. 

"Did you think no one had ever gone out potting 
harmless sea-gulls but you, Clemmy?" she said 
shortly. 

Julian and Graham Clavers, who at t^at moment 
sauntered up, both looked in surprise at Miss Wel- 
wyn. Her tone was absolutely rude. . . . 

"/ certainly haven't, Margaret," Eve laughed. 
She had not caught the subdued antagonism between 
the two girls. "I never could bear killing, though 
I used to be very fond of shooting." 

"What on earth did you shoot, then?" Clemmy 
threw herself into a chair. 

"There are such things as rifle clubs, in or near 
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London, you know," Margaret said with a cold 
flippancy. Yet, after all, was Clemmy worth snub- 
bing? Margaret turned to Julian — **Do come and 
sit next to me, Mr. Armitage," she said brazenly. 
'1 don't believe I in the least understand how you 
and I meet in the . • •" 

"Order, order 1" The pageant-weary party inter- 
vened, but Margaret had gained her point, she had 
effectually prevented Julian from being drawn into 
Clemmy*s net for the time being. 

Julian went over and sat somewhat moodily be- 
side her. He had had on his mind all day the de- 
termination to walk with Eve after tea. It would 
not be a Bryndovey walk — and once more he cursed 
the Pageant from the depths of his disgusted heart. 
But the beastly thing was pretty nearly over now. 
In three days it would be over. And then, who 
knows, they might be at Bryndovey again together? 
That was one of the things he wanted to find out on 
the walk. Manlike, Julian had accepted this visit to 
Plas Wynn. He had let himself in for it and he 
had to go through with it, so he did it to the best 
of his ability. He "lumped" it. . . . After it was 
over, then he looked to a renewal of his relations 
with Eve. Now he simply bore with the break in 
them, even with Graham Clavers* importunity. In 
his heart Julian could not help believing Eve did 
not really care a brass farthing for the man. 

But on this walk after tea he had set his mind. 
And when one bv one people began to go indoors, 
to melt away, after the arrival and distribution of 
the contents of the post-ba^, Julian rose and went 
very deliberately over to Eve. 

But Graham Clavers, whether by design or acci- 
dent it was impossible to say, at that precise moment 
turned and held out towaras Eve a packet. 
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^^Miss Martindale/* he said rather loudly and 
with formality, ^'this has just come by post. That 
new book of mine we were talking of — ^will ]^ou 
accept it from me?'* ^ It was an embarrassing 
moment in which to be singled out to receive a pres- 
ent, and nothing but the vanity of an author could 
excuse the fatuous manner of this public quasi-pre- 
sentation. Eve reddened very slightly, but took 
the book. 

^Thank you so mudi," she said quietly. I shall 
value it. I am sure it is a great success.'' She could 
say no less. 

*^My books are always a success, always popular.'* 
Graham Clavers who, viewed as a man and not as 
a rival, was as Margaret Welwyn truly said, both 
a decent sort and at times amusing, smiled broadly. 
"I see to that I They arc popular-— for they possess 
the striking qualities of shortness, lightness, bright- 
ness, and, above all, prettiness. Every woman who 
asks for my book at her library feels what a suffer- 
ing angel she is— or would be, but for her own tact 
with a tiresome husband ; while every man feels how 
easily he might be my — renunciatory— hero to the 
most charming woman of hie acquaintance." • • • 

During this speech Eve, whor held "The Snows of 
Yester-year" in her hand, had been obliged to remain 
with her eyes upon its author, for he addressed her 
personally, extending his finger to the beautifully 
bound volume with which he had just presented her. 
But, to Julian, who had come up behind Eve just 
as Mr. Clavers presented her with his immortal 
work, her action m turning towards the writer and 
so remaining, had all the effect of an almost inten- 
tional ^ snub. ^ In any case he was unable to stand 
there indefinitely while Graham Clavers expounded 
his theories of literary success. • • • He turned, witfai 
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all his usual cool deliberation, and crossed the lawn 
to the steps of the terrace. 

"Won't you come gull-shooting?" Clemmy called 
after him. 

"Thanks, I've got this to do." He held up some 
papers, vaguely, and went on into the house. 

Eve looked down and smoothed the cloth of her 
white skirt. • . . She did not turn pale, but it 
seemed to her that her heart, for a moment, stood 
still. She did not in the least take in what had 
happened. She had seen Julian coming towards 
her, then while she had expected Julian to speak 
to her, Mr. Clavers had intervened; Julian, instead 
of waiting a moment, had gone into the house, and 
now Clemmy had, quite coolly and unconcernedly, 
gone in after him. . . . There was a fine, careless 
air about Clemmy, at all times, of doing exactly 
what she pleased, so much so that no one even 
seemed to notice it To the rest of the party she 
was the little actress, chartered to do as she likedf, 
and anything out of the ordinary about her they 
put down to her calling. 

She went in whistling. . . . "I'll get my rifle,*' 
she said over her shoulder, to no one in particular, 
then disappeared, still whistling. 

Eve felt a sort of wildness coming upon her. 
She, too, had counted on this respite after tea; 
she had made certain that in that informal, care* 
lessly cheerful household she and Julian could ^o 
off for a walk, that at length they could meet agam 
on the old footing, so dear and so happy. And 
now Julian seemed almost to have flouted her — ^he 
had come up to her, then had suddenly veered off 
and gone into the house with Clenuny, practically 
with Clemmy. 

Graham Clavers continued to talk at her side, but 
of what he said she had no smallest notion. 
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"Miss M arttndale/' She looked up a trifle w3dly 
from the maze of her own thoughts; Mr. Wynne- 
Hughes, Julian's unde, was standing before her. 
*^Would you care to go down to the sands ? I think I 
should be able to show you some of the sea-spiders 
I was telling jrou about ; die tide would be just right.'* 

She rose with alacrity. It was time, once and for 
all| that she should show Graham Clavers that she 
would not be made conspicuous by him. . . . 

*^I would love it,*' she said hastily. "Thanks so 
much for your book." She turned to its author, dien 
stepped on to the pathway with the elderly man for 
whom she had so great a liking. "How good of 
ou to ask me," she breathed gratefully. "It will 
e lovely by the sea — I was longing to go for a 
walk." ^ 

He did not answer, but they walked forward to* 
gether, while a little frown gathered between his 
eyebrows. 

^ "This is a tedious business," he said at length 
with considerable force, "this Pageant. No one here 
really cares for it, and I am sure^ Lady Monmouth 
has no smallest idea why she originated it." 

"It is an excuse for a house-party." Eve tried to 
smile, to be gay. But her voice sank, and her heart 
with it. 

"It is the strangest thing," he said with a grave 
irritation, "this mania of me people of the present 
century for getting other people into their houses I 
No one wants to go — everyone knows it, has ex- 
perienced it, vet everyone persists in pestering every- 
one else till tney do it. Not," he added hastily, "diat 
I mean to speak ungratefully of our hosts. But I'm 
too old a bird for this sort of promiscuous fluttering. 
I miss my dove-cot." He spoke of himself, but Eve 
was instinctively aware that it was but to range him- 
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self with her in her unhappiness. She had been 
surprised and touched more than once by some quiet 
kindness, some ahnost imperceptible tactfulness, of 
Julian's uncle since her arrival under this roof where 
she was so unhappy. 

**It is so extraordinarily kind of you to come/' 
however was all she could say; to give so much of 
your time. But, then, you are kind," she added in- 
voluntarilv, and almost inaudibly. 

He readened a little. '1?" he said in evident 
embarrassment. "Nonsense. . . . But happily," he 
continued smilingly, "even Pageants do not last for 
ever. • • • This is not disloyal of me, for I have 
told Lady Monmouth plainly, over and over again, 
that I never form one of a house-party. Nothing 
but a determination that, if there should be a Welsh 
Pageant, it should be a correct one, brought me here, 
and Lady Monmouth knows it. As for poor Mon- 
mouth himself, he is at one with me — ^he'd sooner 
face a siege than a house-party in battle array at a 
strange house, even mine, if I ever had such things." 
He continued to talk kindly, soothingly, quietly, de- 
manding no answers, leaving Eve to her thoughts 
till they came to the gates of the park. They passed 
them, crossed the road, and came out upon the low, 
sloping cliffs. Involuntarily they both stood still. 

Before them was the long, flowing sweep of the 
sea, streaked with evening shadows. Far, far out 
was the infinitesimal curl of a sail, and furthest of 
all a restless shimmer of gold merging into a darker 
band of blue at the horizon. To the right was the 
vague outline of a promotory, the gradual uprising 
of a range of hills, the faint profile of anodier land. 
But near at hand was the bay, a silver waste ipnth 
pools of gleaming water reflecting the fainting glory 
of the afternoon. 
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**That is the one thing I regret at BmidovejH- 
the sea/' Eve's companion said quietly. *'For I think 
it is the anodyne for every sad or unpeaceful thou^t. 
It is impossible to mistake the majesty of our destiny 
before the majestv of the sea.*' 

"Our destiny? Eve faltered. "Yes, if we know 
what that is." She spoke rather wildly* What did 
it matter to her that she should betray herself to 
this kind and helpful being? Never, she knew, 
would he in his turn betray her to Julian. And if 
he did, what was there to betray beyond the sadness 
of a heart which could not understand, the grief of 
a friend who has been set aside. 

"We cannot fail to know our destiny in its greater 
meaning," he answered. "Though its lesser meaning 
is what weighs most upon us in youth, perhaps. 
Yet?, even so, that destiny is written; we have only 
to wait with quiet patience till the writing is reaa. 
But these are the words of age^ to youth — so easy 
to say, so hard to hear." He smiled upon her with a 
wide, gentle kindness. 

"Youth I" Eve said wondcringly. "Do you mean 
me?" Again she laid her hand upon her heart as 
she had done more happily, laughingly at Bryn* 
dovey, questioning him. "I am not young— no more 
than you are old." She stopped abruptly. 

"I do not know, neither do I care, what you may 

mean by youth " He smiled with a sort of 

whimsical defiance that, like his words, suddenly re- 
minded her of Julian — "by any exact number of 
years. For charm, and a certain imperishable beauty 

^which, in view of my age I may make bold to 

assert aloud you do possess— can have no age." 

"You are very kind, and — I seem to have been 
angling for you to say something very nice, and now 
you have said it." Eve looked up into his face, they 
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both smiled) and, reddening each a little, looked 
away. But her heart lightened. If Julian's uncle 
was so dear, so Icind, if he thought thus of her, did 
it not follow, by analogy, that Julian must in his 
heart think— rwell, — kindly of her, still? This 
somewhat illogical comfort comforted her, as things 
more illogical yet have comforted, and will comfort, 
women in all ages. 

Below them now the beauty of the scene was turn- 
ing to the melancholy beauty of an autumn evening. 
The sands gleamed sombrely, intersected with black 
groins, beyond which one solitary shrimper, on the 
margin ot the sea, showed patheticalW dim in the 
waste of ineffable greys and silvers. To the west a 
wide splendour of saffron, brooding red and crimson, 
lit the sky with glooming fires, beneath which the 
mountains showed with a steady leadenness. 

Nearer at hand, where the night was gathering, 
were the sand-hills, the dunes, with their mass of 
fur2e-bush and its gold, all hushed in the darkness 
outlined by the upstanding rows of telegraph wires 
stretching out into the waste-land and the open 
country, and looking^ in the fading light like so many 
crosses marking a pilgrim's way. It was inexpress- 
ibly lonely, yet not sad; beautiful, yet toned to a 
lovely neutrality — a nocturne of grey and silver in- 
tersected with a deep black of the break-waters 
darkly marked upon the bay. 

The two friends — lor friends they were, and 
knew themselves by that unspoken bond of sympathy 
which years cannot forge. and a day may rivet — 
turned now in silence, and in silence regained the 
house. Delicacy forbade Mr. Wynne-Hughes to 
say one word expressive of that sympathy, but Eve 
knew it. It enveloped her as an atmosphere, warm, 
comforting, and protective, and she went bdoors 
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and up to her room, for no appreciable reason al* 
most happy. 

But m her room was Pearson. A frowning 
Pearson. 

'^Miss Qemmy, Miss Eve, she asked me to put a 
tuck in your new evening gown, your new white 
silk, Miss Eve? Was that right? you gave it to 
Miss ClenMny?" 

"I certainlY did, Pearson.** 

Pearson with thoughts too deep for words — ^be- 
fore her mistress — ^went on with her duties. A heavy 
silence prevailed till a knock upon the door came as 
a not unwelcome interruption. 

Clemmy followed upon the knock, and in the 
white dress that Eve had given her. A transfigured 
Clemmy. ... In her hair she wore a silvered 
osprey, spoil of a former stage triumph; her eyes 
sparkled; her red hair shone as though burnished; 
she had left the dear pallor of her face untouched, 
but her lips were reddened with a brilliant vivid car- 
mine, that, in some way, as unmistakable as it was 
inexplicable, gave light, colour, intensity to her eyes, 
the whole of her small, vivid face. 

"Eve, look, isn*t it lovely?** She advanced to the 
middle of Eve's room and swept her a half-mocking, 
exquisitely graceful, stage-curtesy. 

"Yes, It suits you very well.** Eve had come 
lightly, almost singularly into her room; the sight of 
Clemmy — radiantly attractive in her gift, her own 
dress — caused Eve a quick revulsion of feeling. But 
she rallied — generously. "It suits you beautifully. 
I*m almost sorry I gave it to you.*' She smiled. 

"Why did you?* Clemmy, revolving with the 
cool self-possession of die actress, before the long 
wardrobe glasses, was, for the moment, far more 
pre-occupied with the effect of her dress than with 
gratitude to its donor. 
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"I don't know." Eve was passionately trying to 
be kind, to be just, ^'I shouldn't have worn it, I 
daresay." 

"Why not?" Clemmy turned her head over her 
shoulder to catch, from that angle, the fine line of 
the gown in the looking-glass, "Do you think it too 
young?" She spoke thoughtlessly, carelessly. Why 
indeed had Eve given her so lovely a gownr 

There was an instant's pause. 

"If Miss Martindale had consulted me, she 
wouldn't have given you the dress. Miss Clemmy; 
what she can wear might be trying for you," Pear- 
son said daringly. Too young, indeed I 

"Too young 1" — They all looked round. Mar- 
garet Wclwyn stood in the doorway. "Poor 
Clemmy," she said with a cold scathingness that cut. 
• • . "If you ask me, I should say that Eve has 
been giving you one of her prettiest dresses in hopes 
that somebody would look at you, when she's there. 
Not that they will, my dear, all the same ; you needn't 
hope it. ..." 

"Margaret, "—--Eve tried to laugh. "Don't be so 
silly — Clemmy will think you're serious. Now, look, 
both of you, I've got to finish dressing," she rose. 

Clemmy had stared a moment at Margaret Wel- 
wyn ; then she reddened, shrugged her shoulders, and 
left the room. Margaret, also with a shrug of her 
shoulders, followed her. 

"Miss Welwyn may be outspoken." . . . Pear- 
son, with a malicious smile, affected to search for 
something in Eve's cupboard, "but she's right. Miss 
Eve; you do spoil Miss Clemmy, too. . . . But it 
is no use. No one would look at Miss Clemmy — 
pawky, I call her, if she is one of the family — ^wnile 
you arc by." .... 
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CLEMKY AGAIN 

BUT Qemmyi in spite of the extremely add com- 
ments of Margaret Wdwyn and Pearson, was 
'looked at,** and that with a good deal of admira- 
tion, by most of the party that evening. 

At dinner she was bright, spariding, and not per- 
ceptibly mider4>red. She had come down with a 
shade of defiance, of unhappiness, in the depths of 
her strange and rather aloof mind. Why was Mar- 
garet Welwyn persistently nasty to her of late? 
Why was it mat, suddenly, she seemed to be so com- 
plete an outsider among all these people? She 
didh*t know, and she told herself she^ didn't care 
. . . but contrary to her usual practice she had 
drunk a ^ass of diampagne at dinner, and she, of 
whom the doctor ^o had known her from a child, 
had laughingly said that a wine biscuit would go to 
her head, had been brilliant in consequence. 

She was, ^en all was said, a strange Utde person, 
this Clemmy Dale. Both cold and passionate, way- 
ward and so ordered that every in4>ulse in her 
answered, as the needle to the pole, to the one real 
passion of her life — her art. In this small, nervous 
girl-^little more than a diild, she often appeared — 
was the concentration, the energy, the sdf-consecra- 
tion of the fanatic who must be in every real artist. 
Life had really been non-existent for her, except as a 
preparation for a work in which she did now show 
unusual aptitude. She had lived through the disillu- 
sions of a rather sordid diildhood ana girlhood al- 
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most unnoticing, for her eyes were fixed on the goal 
from which no consideration had turned her at any 
time. So she had come to London, to her relations, 
but into a world totally new to her, — for her father, 
by his marriage, had lowered his children's status in 
life, — and all with an eye attentive only to her own 
inner life, which was her work. 

Into this inner world Julian Armitage had even- 
tually penetrated unnoticed, and certainly undesired 
by her. It had amazed Clemmy Dale, the actress, 
to discover that Clemmy Martindale, the girl, had a 
heart, or at any rate a very decided inclination. 
Even so, Julian had not seriously threatened her 
extremely cool mental balance till they had met 
again, and so continually, over this rageant of 
"dear old Lady Monmouth's." Lady Monmouth's 
devotion to herself was another of the things which 
Clemmy had carelesslv accepted, for which she had 
certainly never angled. 

And now, here she was, entrapped, as she felt it. 
In love with Julian Armitage, she supposed — she 
set her small, white teeth — and disliked, apparently} 
by her surroundings. Why? Did Eve dislike hen 
too ? Eve had been uniformly kind, generous, and 
gentle, Clemmy knew, now that for the^ first time 
she thought of Eve. Yet a doud of ill-will, of 
bitterness, seemed about the ^rl — ^young, lonely, set 
apart by virtue of that vocation of hers to live for 
CHie diing only. So she drank almost the first glass 
of wine me had ever tasted ; she could not as a rule 
bear even the smell of wine. 

^^Pameusement en heaute ce soiff Mademoiselle 
Clemmy," Graham Clavers had remarked, insert- 
ing the eyeglass for which, amongst other things, 
Jidian so disliked him, and looking down the table 
lit the young actress. 
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"Very much so." Eve, his now fatalistically re- 
signed neighbour, had answered and had changed 
the subject. Not in the least out of any petty spite, 
but on the contrary, because, for some reason, she 
would discuss no woman's appearance with Graham 
Clavers. There was something in the coldness of 
his grey eye that bespoke him an ungenerous critic, 
and Eve was essentially generous, even in such 
matters. 

^^Fameusement en beaute ce soir^' might likewise 
have been said of Eve, but even Graham Clavers* 
fatuity did no suggest that he should gratify her 
with the remark. 

Fut Eve on that one night of her life, if no other, 
was beautiful — did rise to a sublimity of beauty 
which amazed all who saw her. Julian had given 
one steady level glance in her direction as she came 
from the hall into the big drawing-room where, to- 
night, they waited before dinner. But, as she was 
immediately followed by the author who had way- 
laid her on the stairs and now all but trod upon the 
hem of her dress, Julian turned as steadily away. 
He looked at her no more, but endeavoured instead 
to concentrate some measure of attention on the 
bird-like twitterings of Dolores Graham Clavers. 
At least she bore no smallest facial resemblance to 
her egregious father. • • • 

Eve had sent Pearson from the room on some 
errand, after Clemmy's departure upstairs before 
dinner. Then she went to her wardrobe where the 
silver dress of Lady John's famous ball now lay in 
multitudinous white coverings on one of the long 
shelves. She took it out. Some of the paper wrap- 
pings fell off, and its silver caught the light, gleam- 
mgly, quiveringly, subtly. She laid the gown upon 
her bed. It was the most beautiful frock she had 
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ever possessed, and it lay there in its snowy tissue- 
papers as fresh, as exquisite, as when it had come 
home from its makers. 

It had for her a symbolism— a romance. It was 
for her the silver dress of dreams, of hope — ^the 
garment of her passing youth, of that undying youth 
which Julian said was hers. In this gown she had 
first known him. ''That evening in Eaton Square. I 
had seen you at once," he had said afterwards to 
her upon the river, "in — ^in that silver dress, do you 
remember?" She sighed, and touched the fine lace 
at the neck with a soft finger. 

She would wear it to-night. • • • The old, old 
instinct of womanhood prompted her; the instinct 
which makes a woman believe that a man's waning 
affection may be recalled from the cold of the grave 
by the clothes she wears. ... A pathetic instinct, 
when all is said, this belief in the virtue of mere ma- 
terial where a woman feels that she, herself, may 
fail. 

So Eve had worn the silver dress in which Julian 
had first actually seen her. If it did not recall him 
to her side then, indeed, she thought, he had really 
left her. But she did not believe he had. . . . 
Standing before her table the light fell upon her 
cold soft cfieek, the exquisite line of her neck and 
shoulder, the darkness of her shadowed eyes, the 
pale sweetness of her face, the grace of her slim 
and perfect figure. 

"There, Miss Eve ^** The Pearsons of this 

world can live upon admiration given, as some 
women live upon admiration received and live for 
that only. Yet Pearson was usually extremely chary 
in the expression of her feelings. But not to-night. 
"Why, there," she said solemnly and unexpectedly; 
"she walks a beauty, like the night, as the poet says; 
and that's you, Miss Eve, to a turn I" • • • 
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But at dinner Eve had not caught one glance of 
Julian's in her direction. And after dinner it was 
raining outside, so they had gone into the saloon, 
the vast drawing-room where, at intervals, the great 
Van Dycks looked down upon this generation of 
pleasure-seekers with the mild, high-^red surprise 
the centuries had taught them. Here, before a 
great blue and gilt empire settee in keeping with 
die size of the room, was Lady Monmouth's poker- 
patience table. 

"Will you play, Clemmy?'* her hostess had asked, 
but Clemmy had, instead, cavalierly, gone up to her 
own room till the return of the men from the dinner- 
table. 

Eve had deftly evaded a like invitation by going 
quietly to a seat near the window, where she trusted 
she was hidden from Lady Monmouth's eagle 
glance, but not from that of any other who might 
seek her. Graham Clavers was eventually the one to 
seek her. He came in first of all the men of the 
party and, inserting his eyeglass, his manners led 
him to no pretence of seeking anyone else. He 
made straight for the window and drew to Eve*s 
side the only chair near at hand. Clemmy entered 
at the same time by a door 9t the other end of the 
big room. 

"Qemmy, youVe going to sing, aren't you?" 
Lady Monmouth, from her poker-patience with 
Miss Harbury, had looked up, and Clemmy had 
nodded and gone straight to the piano. "Would 
you close it?" She tapped Julian ever so lightly on 
the shoulder as she passed him, and Eve had red- 
dened suddenly, then paled. . . . That light touch 
of Clemmy's forefinger on Julian's black coat had 
been like a physical stab at her heart. For a mo- 
ment the room went grey before her eyes , • . it 
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was impossible to imagine to vfhzt extent she was 
upset . . . almost outraged. She half-rose, then 
sank back into her chair, almosi; turning her back 
upon Graham Clavers. 

She had never even known that Clenuny sang. 
But she did sing — she was suiprising. She seated 
herself coolly at the keyboard and struck off a light, 
brilliant prelude. Then she turned round to the 
audience in the manner of the modem professional 
singer at a piano on the stage. Whether she hild 
been taught or not Eve did not know, but she at 
least could imitate very successfully the sure, cool, 
finish of the professional. Nothing seriousj but a 
series of light, enchanting songs that kept this aver- 
age section of an unmusical nation hanging on her 
notes. No one even spoke. . . . Julian, who had 
never looked in the direction of Eve — ^and her suitor 
— ^had remained by the piano, though there was no 
music to turn, for Clemmy sang by heart. But he 
stood .there, looking down at Clemmy in her slim, 
strong youth, her gay alluring grace. • • . 

Eve shut her eyes. Suddenly it seemed to her 
she knew, she had always known, that she deceived 
herself. • . . Once before, and then once again, she 
had done it. And all the while this young, cold, vain 
girl had only to raise her finger and Julian went to 
her. Ahl . • . cruel as the grave, wild and deso- 
late as death and infinitely bitterer, it swept over 
her, drenched her heart with its piercing sorrow, 
the belief that she was set aside, that the one great 
good that life had seemed to offer her, was not hers 
after all. It was Clemmy that Julian loved, though 
he had made love to her — ^Eve . . . things so dif- 
ferent, yet apparently so reconcilable to a man. 
. . . She rose blindly, yet smilingly, and went to the 
long French window as if to look out, ignoring Gra- 
ham Clavers and passing Margaret as she did so. 
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**Would you tell Lady Monmouth IVe gone 
presently?'' she murmured to her cousin. *^My head 
aches." . . . She slipped out on to the terrace, then 
went quickly till she reached a passage door, en- 
tered, and made her way upstairs. If she had re- 
mained another moment down below it seemed to 
her that her self-control would have been gone ; she 
might have wept, or even — crowning humiliation! 
— ^have fainted. It had been the supreme emotional 
crisis of her life, and, breathlessly, she congratu- 
lated herself that she had passed it with outward 
decency. 

She opened the door and switched on the lights 
of her bedroom; its bright luxury seemed to strike 
her physically with a mocking air. She saw, in 
her mind's eye, and with a passionate longing, the 
dear, bare austerity of her room at Bryndovey, — 
there where she had lived with illusion and been 
happy. 

She went to the looking-glass and looked into it. 
... It was a lovely face that looked back at her — 
soft, alluring, pale. 

What was it that it lacked, or that she lacked, — 
to keep the truth, the honour, the love of one man? 
Was the face that she looked at not living — ^with 
the manifestation of life in every curve and con- 
tour? But she was not young — in her own eyes. 
She had parted company with Youth. That was it I 
Youth I . . . What in the whole wide world could 
compare with that one supreme gift, so unvalued, 
often so valueless, in the having — ^yet so passion- 
ately regretted when gone ? Nothing could restore 
that to her. ... 

Yet, if she could but have believed it, there was 
in her sad yet lovely face something oiF more, in- 
finitely more, worth than youth. Experience-— 
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thought — sorrow; a passionate understanding; the 
power of response; the soft perfection of young 
womanhood as opposed to the thin crudeness of 
youth such as Clemmy's. But she could not see it I 
dhe could see only Clemmy. . . . Clemmy's slim 
tenseness, the swift play of eye, and hand, and limb» 
that stood for Clemmy's youth — ^the shining glory 
of her head, the vivid quickness of her glance, the 
strength of nerve upon which time had not yet worn. 
That was it — that was the whole of youth — its be- 
ing unworn I How far from her, at that moment, 
was the knowledge that Youth, when all is said, is 
eternal, — ^that we journey daily towards, not from it 
—only that second spring-time will be unbroken, 
untouchable. There, woman will be for ever woman 
in that which she most cherishes, most passionately 
desires — in unfadingness. Eve knew this, as every 
woman with a woman's nature, in her heart knows 
it; otherwise how could she bear the passing of a 
day? for each day, passing, robs her of a mite of 
earthly beauty. 

But Eve could not feel she knew it. • • . She 
could feel but a cold anger that she had been a sec- 
ond time misled, a bitter surging anger. . . . She 
had not asked for Love. She had lived content 
without it. Peace, dignity,^ and contentment had 
been hers; she had lived quite well with them and 
them only, asking no more. Then Julian had come, 
had forced himself into her life in ways one more 
strange than another. And he had brought love, 
had taught her love. . . . She haB lived without 
romance, but it had sought her out; for long she 
had turned smilingly from it — ^but it would not be 
gain-said and then, at length, she had responded, 
only to be slightingly set back where she had started 
from, • • . Then sne had fled — ^left the field open 
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to Clemmjr, to the Tounccr fcoeratioii. Bot Julian 
had piiiioed her; tnej uid met a0uii» and to iad- 
mataj, at Bryndov^, and at last ue had been tore 
of him • • • tore ot hi$ devodoUf of hit honoiir. 

And then Qemmv had had but to appear in the 
nei^boQihood, and Julian had flown to her tule, 
and when the, Eve, had had die unbeUerable f oolith- 
nett to follow him, he had, in a word, turned hit 
badL on her. She paled, hot not widi thame. She 
wat, even then, too tane, too trdv contdont of her 
own dignity to tee it at hurt bj Jolian't inttability. 
No. Smme wat not for her; the would have fdt 
thame, rather, to have thouj^ more meanly of 
Julian, to have dittrutted him until the had the 
actual evidence of her own tentet, which the had 
gained by coming to Plat Wynn. 

A darknets at black at deq>air filled the nig^t, 
and matched the darknett in her heart. To the eatt 
a ttrange white break in the doudt indicated tome 
atmotpheric ditturbance, while, to the wett, tummer 
lightning twept the tky at intervalt, thowing for the 
fraction of a tecond the cold radiance of the deep- 
ing tea • • . cold and uncaring and cruel at life, — 
with all itt outward beauty, all itt inner, hidden 
merdlettnett, bate, untpeakable. 

She ttayed there to long that the air of the late 
tummer, turning to autunm, chilled her, and when 
Pearton in turprite knocked finally at her door, Eve 
turned ttiffly, thiveringly, and went to bed and the 
deep, tranceJike deep of gnef. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE PAGEANT AND AFTER 

IT was the day of the Pageant. 
Such a day as its most ardent devotees might 
have prayed for had dawned upon a still sleeping 
world. Margaret Welwyn had gone to rest heart- 
sick and deeply unhappy on Eve's account. She 
woke^ tzrhjf to the exquisite verdant freshness of 
morning with its shadows flung like limpid traceries 
upon the green surface of the earth. 

The gardens, henmied in by their circular per- 
golas of wood, resounded to the fluttering choir of 
birds, the distant cawing of rooks, and the oc- 
casional far-off defiance of chanticleer. The tall 
borders of hollyhocks and flaming tiger-lilies, del- 
phiniums and canterbury bells — all the colours of 
the world it seemed — caught the matchless glamour 
of that morning light which makes of the hours 
after sunrise a ming of crystal radiance almost too 
lovely to be borne. 

But Margaret thought little of the beauties of 
the world. . . • She rose, dressed, and taking^ a 
scarlet bathing-garment with her, went downstairs 
and out across the park to the solitary shore. There 
she bathed. Then she dressed again and lay on the 
now tepid sands until eight o'dcKk, when sne went 
in. 

She met Mr. Wvnne-Hughes at the foot of the 
terrace. They excnaneed greetings, then mounted 
the shallow steps togetner, and paused at the stone 
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balustrade, ostensibly to watch the distant and 
splendid panorama oi the sea — grey-blue and placid, 
with a wild beauty of white cloud above. 

''I can't bear things sometimes/' Margaret Wel- 
wyn looked suddenly up into the elderly man's kind, 
grave face, though a moment before she had had no 
smallest idea of speaking. But there was something 
about Mr. Wjnne-Hughes which prompted con- 
fidence, some hidden fund of sympathy, and a wide- 
ness of vision, a quiet strength. ''I — I get so un- 
happy about them — ^when they, things I mean, go 
wrong. People are such fools/^ she burst out vehe- 
mently. "Your nephew now Ohl no, I don't 

mean that," she grew scarlet. ... "I like him 
awfully — ^but that's exactly why — oh 1 what on earth 
am I putting my foot in it for. Mother says I do 
every time." She looked up with crimson-faced dis- 
may — ^her eyes almost filled with most unusual tears. 

"I think I understand," Mr. Wynne-Hughes said 
gravely, yet with an unmistakable twinkle. . . . 

"What must you think of me — a cousin of 

Ohl now, that's worse than anything I've said." . . . 

"Never mind," ... he smiled down on her 
young, eager, candid face, filled with that passionate 
desire of the young to battle with the happenings of 
life. "Shall I say it? Or, rather, neither of us 
need. . . . We both understand. But don't you 
think," he said more gravely and with that beautiful 
respect of age for the generous valour of youth 
whidi he, and others like him, possess ; "don't you 
i think that things do right themselves usually? — that 
! it is best, really, to stand aside and let them do so 
than to— ^" 

"Rush In?" she looked up at him doubtfully, 
frowningly. "But isn't that almost cowardly? 
Won't things go all wrongf* 
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"For want of our help? I don't think so," he 
shook his head smilingly. "Sometimes that form of 
cowardice takes the highest courage. In the last 
resort even those we love must work out their own 
destiny. We have grown very clever nowadays 
• . • desperately clever some of us seem to think, 
but I doubt if we are wiser than God who made us." 
His words died away, he lost himself for a moment 
in the abstraction that was most usual to him, and 
Margaret did not dare to break it. She remem* 
bered suddenly his great reputation. 

They both stood silently looking seawards. The 
tide had come in, and, where the bay had lain naked 
to the sight, was now a great waste of water; where 
the dark groins had been, one solitary pile rose 
warningly— a sinister black tripod emerging from 
the flood like a gallows of the sea. 

"But I thought I understood," Mr. Wynne- 
Hughes returned as suddenly from his temporary 
absence of mind as though it had not existed, and 
looked down again at Margaret Welwyn with his 
kind yet whimsical air, "that you were one of the 
young ladies deeply opposed to marriage and in 
favour of real work." 

"No," she shook her small, classically graceful 
head, and pinned up a strand of curling hair still 
dashed with sea-water; "I used to think marriage 
rotten ; I don't now, not as marriage." 

"You think it a pretty good sort of work after 
all?" The twinkle in his eye was so kind, he was so 
genuinely interested in his girlish point of view that 
her heart swelled. This famous, clever man cared 
to know her ideas about things. 

"I will tell you," she said, reddening a little all 
the same, "because you won't laugh at me. ... I 
believe now, you see, in doing one's own job. And 
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if one*8 job it to be married, well and good -one 
ought to do it I would. And I don't want to do 
anyone else's job more than I want them to do mine. 
I shan't ask you," and she reddened again, *^to — to 
come and wash my — my children, if I ever have any, 
and I don't want to do thin^ you can do better 
than I can." She stopped abruptly. ^'That's my 
idea," she said, and laughed. 

Mr. Wynne-Hughes smiled. 'Tou are a very 
wise young lady. I wish there were rather more of 
your opinion." 

"Oh I there wiU be," she dimpled. "Everybody, 
women especially, seems a bit mad just now, but 
they'll get over it. It'll strike them some day that 
the Woman's Movement has lost something and 
diey'll begin looking for it ; when they find it, Siey'U 
be quite decent and pleasant, and. really quite nice 
again." 

"And what is that, if I may ask?" 

"Their sense of humour I" . . . They both 
laughed again. 

"That's right," he grew grave, "I wanted you 
to laugh. . . . Young people should. And now, 
don't worry either about anything. Remember," he 
smiled, "things do come^ right, and to worry about 
them is really not your job." . . . 

"That is one to you I" she laughed and reddened 
^the colour in some young girls' faces comes and 
goes as thoughts do in their minds. "But, all the 
same, if — if you can do anything — and think it right 
— ^you — you will, won't you ?" 

"That, certainlv," he said gravely, "and now — ^" 

"Breakfast? Onl yes," she turned, svift to take 
the suggestion of a hint, as he looked towards the 
house. They went together. "Ohl donU you hate 
Clemmy Dale?" she burst out suddenly. 
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At this intensely feminine and youthful ending — 

f Tactically where they had begun — Mr. Wynne- 
lughes threw back his head and laughed silently, 
joyously, delightedly. • . • ^Tve lived too long to 
hate anyone," he said when he recovered, "and I 
am quite sure you couldn't if you tried. I believe,'* 
and his dark eyes twinkled, ''you may quite like 
Miss Dale — in about a year from now.** • • • 

The day which followed was one which long after 
would figure in Eve's mind as a nightmare day, of 
which life, happily, could offer no counterpart. 

If she could have followed her own desires she 
would have left the Plas, but the Pageant forced 
her to remain for at least that day. 

All through it ran the upheaval, the discomfort, 
the futile excitement of arrivals of the entire 
country; a monster luncheon in the hall; the setting* 
down of char-a-bancs, from every townlet within 
driving distance, at the gates of the park; the in- 
vasion of the park; and finally the Pageant itself — 
a brilliant success from the spectacular and aesthetic 
point of view, a personal triumph for the principal 
performers — the whole a feverish dream. 

"So that's over . . . and we gave them a good 
show, if I do say it." • . . The last char-a-banc had 
traversed the park, the house-party, greatl)r swollen 
by guests who were staying the nigtit, had dispersed, 
but Clemmy, in her Pageant robes, stood by the 
fire-place in the hall, looking up mto Julian's face. 
He had divested himself of the extremely becoming 
suit of chain armour he had worn all the afternoon, 
and had come downstairs again just as Eve was 
leaving the hall for her room. He stood aside to 
let her go up, and their eyes did not meet. 

TaU, fair, smiling, witn the hint of boredom in 
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his face that served equally as mask for one feeling 
as for another, he had sauntered over to the mantel» 
piece as Eve went upstairs. If anyone could have 
looked into his mind they would have been surprised. 
A seething rage, a cold frenzy of rage against 
thines, are not usually so well concealed. As Eve 
reached the turning of the stairs, where he could 
no longer see her but she could still see him, he was 
smiling casually, coolly down in answer to Clenuny's 
remark about the Pageant. 

''Look," Clemmy said, with the cool assurance 
that was her own — flight, gay, almost impersonal — 
''the white flower of a blameless life;" and she took 
from her dress a white rose that she had worn and 
held it for him to smell — ^" 'tis yours. Sir Knight." 

Armitage laughed and took the rose, though 
Clemmy at the moment was as far from his thoughts 
as the mantelpiece against which he leant. But, to 
Eve on the staircase, all that was visible as she 
went swiftly on, was Julian bending towards 
Clemmy; the last glimpse she had was of his fair 
head leaning towards Clemmy's red one • • . dose, 
perilously close. • • • In a court of law Eve must 
nave sworn that he kissed Clenmiy. . . . She went 
on, and shut the door of her room behind her. 

The calm of exhaustion seemed to have succeeded 
the fever of action at Plas Wynn. Lady Monmouth 
had frankly retired to her room to rest; most of 
her guests nad done likewise under the eternal pre- 
text of letter-writing, and were dozing, or reposing 
blissfully on sofas, in charming rest-gowns, with the 
least boring of modern literature they had been able 
to bring with them for such an occasion. The men 
were mostly in the smoldng-room or library, with 
such papers as the day's Saturnalia had so far pre- 
vented them from reading. 
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Evei upstairs in her rooixii was standing before 
her dressme-table. What was she now to do? She 
had reached that state which the human mind occas- 
ionally touches, and in which she frankly knew not 
what to do. • • • Her instinct was to go away — 
anywhere. Yet how, without a scene, could she go 
then and there? How, without madness, witness 
any further meeting between Clemmy and Julian? 
She stood there thinking. She began quite absently 
to move the things from her dressing-table ; without 
thinking she began to put her ivory brushes, her 
bottles and other small objects into her dressing- 
case, and she did it with the utmost method and 
order, and all the while she had no smallest idea 
that she did it, though she spent perhaps half an 
hour on a packing so meticulous that Pearson her- 
self must have commended it. 

Then she chanced to look out of the window and 
saw — Clemmy. The girl had changed from her fine 
mediaeval robes to a short, rather shabby coat and 
skirt she often wore ; she had a blue cap pulled over 
her hair, and she carried her rook-rifle downwards 
under her arm, as Lord Monmouth had taught 
her to do. She was going, it was evident, to the 
sands for gull-shooting. 

Eve watdied her for a moment or so idly, almost 
apathetically. Then some more living instinct seized 
her, the instinct which makes us dose with the thing 
which threatens, come to grips with the lurking 
malady — ^know the worst. She wanted to see 
Clemmy to speak to her. She put on a hat, and, 
without waiting for gloves or coat, left her room, 
and went down into the park, following the path 
which Clemmy had taken and which led to the 
sands. « 

Clemmy had not had very many moments* start, 
but the sound of a shot rang out dear and dean 
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tf Ere p«Med through the lower gates and crossed 
the rotd to the low slope of the cliffs. She was 
nowhere in sight 

Evening now was drawing on, and before long 
the light would be too dim for slaughtering the 
harmless gulls that, with raucous cries, flapped 
splendidly across the bav* Eve stood still and 
looJced around. The sanas shimmered with a thou* 
sand shining facets in the sinking sun, and, suddenly 
among them she saw the gre]r<lad form of her 
couain returning from the margin of the water. 

Clemmy had shot her bird, and with the MpcSL 
she climbed the slope of the cliff, and tfaroinng the 
dead gull upon the ground, she sat down, and dasp- 
ing her knees gated seawards. Eve moved tow ar ds 
her{ what she was going to do or to say she ifid 
not knowi but she wantra to see Qemmy, to lunre 
speech with dlie girl who had robbed her. 

She walked quiddy, breathing rather fast 
Suddenly her foot stnick something, and k 
down she saw that it was Qemmy's file, it 
so like Qemmy 1— she had fired her slioi, and 
lung down a vahiable gun whidi did not ' 
to her. Evt stooped and picked it upi wky 
IvOrd Monmoudi^'s rifle be thrown on Ac wfi 
Silt mcMtd it as she had packed her tn3et 
iftMiwit abtMit it witli tlie mcdunnral put of 
Ii^n4 M«t ^ttrt^ while her ^ 
ifenawmn that she eren dM sow 

Slie heM it in ker land a»d loofaBd 
ClniMnT> TVe pit still rtareJ ac a m aniv . fcia 
Hi^w iMt% ;Mvi s^-^an tfce c?rfc asinaft f*^ " — *^ 
<^ ^ wans:^ 4st. Etc loidfaed 
ni( in Iwr hMil I ^ <. fmsa tcui 
Mf* MHim sMfjut die ii<^ism« « *> 
In4 tcimI ilrtn n feiw^ 
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Goldt cool fingers had drawn that trifi;ger to kill the 
lovely white bird-sentient, wildly rtee a moment 
since, now dead, and already in the initial stages 
that lead to decay-^-at her careless feet. The trigger 
. • • Eve looked frowningly-~she knew not why 
she frowned — at the thing she held in her hand. 

And then quite suddenly a mist swam before her 
eyes, a dizzy, blood-red mist. ... It seemed to 
her, so gentle, so tender to pain of any sort, that, 
as Clemmv had just killed, she too would like to 
kill. • • . JFor one moment — ^wild, overcharged, 
palpitating — ^her grasp of reason tottered . . . her 
balance was gone. . • . She had hut to raise the 
rifle — flight, slight thing it was — she, so excellent a 
shot, and never in the least degree nervous in this 
one thing — and that raising or the rifle would be 
the end of the pale, cruel girl upon the diff outlined 
against the sky. And that would be the end — that 
moment woula give Julian back to her. 

For no one would ever know ... an accident. 
. . • Clemmy, careless in this as other things, would 
have tripped in climbing, have discharged her own 
gun. Who would ever, in their wildest surmises, 
suspect Eve? 

ilius, for one unspeakable moment, Eve Martin- 
dale looked into the depths that lie quiescent and 
unprobed in every human heart beneath the covering 
of reason and control, the yoke of ethics and relig- 
ion, convention, and the thousand things that bind 
us to sanity. She knew the^ lust of killing the thing 
one hates . . • she saw with her physical eyes, it 
seemed,^ the pale, stiU face of Clemmy at her feet, 
the motionless form that would torture and rob no 
more. ... She had been right ; under all her gentle- 
ness was the primitive woman-— the capability of 
fierce passion, of wild elemental things. • . . 
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Then with a recoil as passionate — the swift 
mounting of the soul to its seat of power — she came 
to herself. With a low cry she covered her face 
with her hand as the Thing which had sprung upon 
her, tempting her, came before her in its naked 
horror. She took the rifle, and throwing it from 
her with all the power of her arm — it would be 
found later — she moved towards Clemmy, calling 
her. 

"Clemmy . • • Clemmy • • •" she cried, as she 
went. "I want you." 

Passionate as had been her anger, almost her 
hatred of the girl, was her penitent reaction. Some- 
thing, now, in the solitariness, the smallness of the 
figure on the cliff against the vastness of the evening, 
touched her to the core — ^brought again to the sur- 
face of her soul that which had always fought in 
Eve for Clemmy. 

After that one awful glimpse into her own soul, 
all the generosity, the pity, the sweetness of her 
nature flowed^ in an agonized penitence from her 
towards the girl — ^her flesh and blood, her younger 
cousin. The revulsion of feeling was complete — 
submerging— overwhelming. In a moment, after 
her fearful madness of temptation, she passed to 
a trembling kindness, a lavish outpouring of herself, 
which something in the aloof aloneness of so young 
a being had always really aroused. 

"Clemmy," she said again as she reached her; 
"why, Clemmy . . . what is it?" for to her amaze- 
ment there were tears on Clemmy's cheek — Clemmy 
the cool, the cold-hearted. 

The girl wiped them away with the back of her 
hand. "Nothmg," she said; and with her foot she 
just lightly prodded the poor dead feathers at her 
feet. "Nothing." She looked out at the wide 
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waste of waters before them. But, characteristic- 
ally, she did not pretend she had not wept. She 
at least had the profound and serious courage of 
herself. 

''Don't." • • . Even at that moment of sublimated 
feeling, Eve bent and moved the still warm, white 
bird from Clemmy's feet ; she did not want now to 
see the girl as even in the least degree callous. • . . 
'*What is it, Clemmy?" and she took her cousin's 
small, ungloved, cold hand. 

Clemmy shrugged her shoulders. Afar a gull 
sailed low and heavily over the bay of silver; she 
followed its flight with her eyes. 

"Is — ^is it anything to do with Mr. Armitagc?" 
Eve spoke with a quiet courage; she even smiled, 
and that immortal gift with which, amongst many, 
the gods had dowered her, showed her even then 
a rent of humour in the doud of oassion that 
enshrouded both her and Clemmy. "Oh I Clemmy 
— is it Mr. Armitage?" 

"You know that." Clemmy shrugged again, and 
still looked out to sea where the clouds, now leaden- 
coloured, cast their brooding pall upon the waters. 

"But why, Clemmy, what is wrong? You — I 
think you like him." 

"I suppose so," Clemmy said. 

"But then — ^I think too— doesn't he like you?" 
Eve looked now with a dear and patient gravity 
into the face of this young girl who had taken the 
thing of most value from her life. She still held 
Clemmy's hand, left indifferently in hers, and she 
looked down Into the girl's eyes that still looked 
seawards. She saw now what she had always really 
seen in Clemmy, that which moved her to renounce 
for ever what was hers no longer to renounce. Life 
was like that; it gave and then it took away . • • 
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there was hope in life, and then there was non* 
fulfihnent. • • « There was love, like a camp-fire 
S|leaming out, but from it one must turn away some- 
times. And this was one of the times. She might 
have struggled, she might have fought, perhaps 
have won. But she was not going to. 

She saw in Clemmy as thev stood together alone 
upon the cliffs with the sea beneath them and the 
dying day around them as though they two only 
livecf— Eve saw in her the "instinctive soul" — that 
which alone, she had often thought, made it 
humanly possible for God to love his creatures — 
that whidi alone explained the inexplicable Love. 
She saw Clemmy as she was, beneath character, 
beneath everything — a child. Beneath, or in spite 
of, her pride, her arrogance, her crystalline hard- 
ness, her talent, she was only that — a nervous, 
highly-strung, cold, little child; and, like a child. 
Eve thought, she needed protection. 

And she. Eve, would give it. Who was she to 
have wanted to wrest, or even to keep, from this 
solitary sirl, younger than herself, infinitely 
younger, die supreme good of life? . • « 

"iGiyone would like anyone ... if they got the 
chance," Clemmy answered Eve's (][uestion between 
her set teeth. "But he doesn't get it." 

"How do jou mean he doesn't get the chance?" 
Eve asked quietly. 

"I don't know," Clemmy said brusquely. "He 
did like me, that I know — ^last winter. Otherwise 
even P^ — ^her voice was young and scornful — 
"would not have thought or him. I didn't want a 
young man. I've alwa3rs had heaps, but never 
wanted them. And I never really wanted him till 
latdy. I don't know — ^it's a mania ... I don't 
understand. It's being here with him, I suppose?" 
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"But then — ^wHy— docsn^t he——?" Eve frowa- 
ingly> earnestly, tried to know; she would know. 

1 don't know," Clemmy said again, with equal 
brusqueness. ''Oh yes, I dol It's you. Eve . • . 
or IVe thought so. Oh 1 yes ; he has looked at you 
. . . not often, for Julian's pretty deep • • . but 
once or twice." She rumpled her hair back from 
her forehead, in the very throes of thought. She 
spoke angrily yet dispassionately; she, too, wanted 
to see, to disentangle. "And you don't want him, 
do you. Eve? I mean, every one knows about 
Mr. Clavers and you. I mean, a really suitable 
marriage like that is what you want, isn't it?" Eve 
winced suddenly and drew slightly away from the 
girl, but she said nothing, and Clemmy went on 
unheedingly, bent on her idea. 

"Unless it is money. I've thought it might be. 
He may not know, you see" — she reddened slightly, 
for though Eve pretended that Clemmy's £^00 a 
year was legally due to her, Clemmy knew it was 
really Eve's gift — "he may not know that IVc got 
. . . what I have." 

"That is true." Eve in her turn looked out to 
sea — a sea rather grey, rather desolate under the 
last dying fires of the day, rather like the life that 
lay before her. "I see, Clemmy. If it is only that 
— ^the money — and that you think I, in any way, 
come between, why — I'm going away to-morrow. 
And I can make that all right — that about the 
money." 

"Thank you," Clemmy spoke sombrely; Julian 
Armitage isn't so crazy he'd marry me with or with- 
out enough to live on. Marriage I" she laughed, 
but not gaily. "I never expected to want marriage I 
. . . Why, I've loathed it ;— chains— bondage," 
she cried fiercely; "I believe I'm cracked--* 
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bewitchedi they'd have called me m olden days. 
But at this dance to-night ^^ 

"Dance?" 

"Yes. Didn't Lady Monmouth tell you? — ask 
you? She meant to • • • whether you'd mind?" 

"How could I mind?" Eve said quietly. "But I 
shall not go to it, of course. It is different for you, 
Clemmy. You hardly knew Aunt Caroline. And 
now I must go in. And don't worry, Clemmy. 
Everything will be all right. I can promise that, 
I think. I think I can." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

DEFEAT 

MR. WYNNE-HUGHES' grey car stood at the 
door of the big, many-turreted house as Eve 
reached it across the park. Mr. Wynne-Hughes 
himself came down the steps as she reached them. 

"Arc you — you are not going back to — ^to Bryn- 
dovey? I suppose you wouldn't — ^would you take 
me back with you?'* Eve asked rather breathlessly. 

"With me ? Isn't that rather sudden ?" TulianS 
uncle looked at her with his dear eyes gravely ques- 
tioning. 

"No," she shook her head. "There is a. dance 
here to-night, and I do not wish to go to it." 

He looked in silence at the handle of the car on 
which his hand rested. 

"You do not want to take me," Eve said quietly. 
"But I shall go in any case. Lady Monmouth will 
send me. Forgive my having troubled you." 

"There is no question of trouble," he said 
gravely. "If you were going in any case, I shall be 
only too pleased if you will honor me. Here is 
her ladyship." 

Lady Monmouth, who, a trifle late, had awoken 
to the fact that she had never so much as told Eve 
about the coming dance, was hurrying through the 
hall. 

"I've been looking for you. Eve dear," she cried. 
"About this dance. Just every one in the house and 
a few more. It occurred to me suddenly. You 
won't mind?" Her handsome, fresh-coloured face 
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was c^uite puckered with a tardy anxiety. Like 
other impulsive people, she acted nrst and then got, 
as best sne could, out of the results of her actions. 

"How could I mind?'' Eve said gently. "I am 
only one in such a number. But if, on the other 
hand, you don't mind, I was going to ask you to 
let me go this evening. Mr. Wynne^Hughes will 
very kindly take me — and my dressing-case. Pear- 
son can bring the rest to-morrow." 

*^Oh, Eve I" • • • her hostess was stricken with 
genuine remorse, all the greater that she would not 
now be called upon to relinquish its cause. "Oh 
Eve I you are hurt. . . . And it is not that I forgot 
your mourning. . . . But, Clemmy — ^all these young 
people " 

"I know. Of course. But you see. Aunt Caro- 
line was so much to me. You will understand my 
going?" 

So after further remorse and agitated sugges- 
tions on Lady Monmouth's part, and firmness on 
that of Eve, it was setded. 

"There is no smallest hurry. Whenever you arc 
ready will suit me perfectly," Mr. Wynne-Hughes 
said, with his quiet courtesy, and Eve went upstairs. 
She had a note to write that must be wntten — 
and sent — ^before she could go. To Julian. 

She sat for some time at her table, with her head 
propped on her hand, wondering what, exactly, she 
could say. • . . She looked round ; the room, whose 
air of comfort was enhanced by every pretty luxury 
of lace and hangings, stared back at her now, coldly, 
indifferently. "You are going," these insentient 
things seemed to say, and she too knew it, but she 
could not realize it. It was her intention, her fixed 
immovable desire to go, to get away . . • and before 
she went to consummate her sacnfice, to do now 
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what lay in her for Clemmy, because of what she 
had for one wild moment, and so short a while 
before, willed to do to Clemmy. Her anger against 
the girl had been so great, so abnormal, that the 
reaction was proportionate, and she could not as 
yet feel the extent of the reparation she was trying 
to make. Later, she knew, she would awake, and 
she knew herself quite well enough to guess what 
her awakening would be. But now she must coolly, 
resolutely, act. 

Yet first she thought of Julian. . . • Had he ever 
loved her? Ah I • . . question of all questions, and 
which now would never have an answer. How 
could she tell? He had held her once within his 
arms, his lips had been laid to hers in what had 
seemed then the Sacrament of Life, of Love. What 
of that? Was that more, trtily, than the cry of 
young Manhood towards the Ultimate Happiness? 
more even then, in their essence, are the worst 
natural follies of any poor dissolute youth • • • the 
mad, the mistaken, yet the eternally sincere, crying 
in the darkness for the Dream and the Desire of 
the World? 

Yet if Eve had been of lesser stuff she must have 
hated Julian, have loathed him with the loathing 
of the "woman scorned." But she, on the contrary, 
understood him. Indeed, in this quiet hour, the 
last she would spend under the same roof as Julian, 
she did more than understand. Strangely, she sym- 
pathized. ... He might have cared for her once. 
She might in some ways have appealed to him . . . 
but Clemmy was his fitting mate. She was young. 
She was, when she liked, pretty. Bright, that too 
when she liked; gay, living . . . in a word, and 
once and over again, young. If Eve remembered 
— and she could scarcely forget — Clemmy's less 
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desirable (qualifications, she also remembered that 
which one is so apt to overlook as regards the mar- 
riage-making of others . . . that Clemmy was the 
person Julian wanted. She might not be the ideal 
of Julian's friends, but she was his ideal. 

She turned, however, from thought, now useless, 
to action. 

"My dear Julian," she began at length, and 
having tried other — and no— beginnings. But they 
had been, when all was said, near friends — ^and he 
might yet be her cousin. 

"I am writing this one line to say good-bye. For 
I am leaving here to-night. It is rather sudden, 
but I do not want to be here for the dance to-night 
— I am still in mourning. But I felt I would say 
good-bye, for we were friends.- This must be my 
excuse, too, in telling you what I hope may be of 
use to you. Will you forgive me if I say that every 
one, I think, must have noticed that you are 
attracted to Clemmy, my cousin. I knew this had 
begun in Sheffield nearly a year ago. And it may 
make matters easier if I tell you that Clemmy has 
a little money of her own. Sufficient perhaps to 
make some difference to a man who might in honour 
hesitate to ask her otherwise to marry him. It 
was our aunt, Mrs. Fellowes* wish that Clemmy 
should be well provided for, and whatever is neces- 
sary for her well-being is hers." (This last phrase 
cost her some thought and ingenuity.) "rlease 
do not think me officious — ^but I am Clemmy's only 
near relation in England. Believe, in any case, that 
I wish you all happiness. — ^Yours" (she signed in 
her dear, even signature), "Eve Martindale." 

The letter seemed to her bald, featureless, almost 
aggressive ; but she could do no better. She waited, 
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however, with her eyes on the paper in hopes of 
further inspiration, but none came; and Mr. Wynne- 
Hughes was waiting. She had nothing now to do 
but to leave Plas Wynn. 

In the corridor she met Margaret Welwyn. 

"You, see, I don't want to be in the house for 
this dance," she explained hurriedly in answer to 
the girl's surprised dismay. **OhI And, Margaret, 
would you mind giving this to Mr. Armitage? I 
had been going to leave it with the butler. We 
won't say good-bye, you and I, as we shall meet 
so soon." . . . She went. 

Margaret Welwyn in her pretty, white dance- 
dress, was left standing in the passage with the liote 
in her hands. A passion of anger rose up within 
her. ^hy was Eve going? Dance indeed I . . . 
As if she could not simply have stayed in her room 
and read a book while it was in progress. 

Just then some one came up the further staircase 
leading from the billiard-room. She stood listening. 
A firm, cool, even tread. Julian's to a certainty! 
He came into the corridor, passed her moodily, 
almost reached his door. And her anger was so 
great she simply could not find her voice. But he 
was at his door — ^would be gone in a moment, and 
Eve — ^her Eve — ^had given her the message. 

"Here," she called suddenly, rudely, brusquely, 
"here.'* She ran after him, pressed into his hand 
the note, entirely regardless of any of the many 
doors that might have opened. "Now," she said 
between her teeth, "I hope you're satisfied. . . . 
You've lost the best, and the loveliest, and the 
finest person in the world all through your — your" 
— she paused one second in alarmed surprise at 
the rather pale haughtiness of his face, then threw 
it at him with all the fierce, young energy of her 
angry heart — "your dammed flirtation." Then she 
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turned* rushed to her own room across the corridor, 
entered, locked the door, and, throwing herself into 
a chair, burst into tears. . • . 

There were none of the Plas Wynn guests about 
when Eve and Mr. Wynne-Hughes, who was driv- 
ing the car himself, set forth. 

"You won't mind my driving? I shall be very 
careful of you, and I have a very steady nerve.'* 
Mr. Wynne-Hughes looked grave, almost sad. 

Eve shook her head. "It's so good of jrou to 
take me," she murmured. "The farm is on your 
way, that is my only excuse." 

"Will they be expecting you?'* They were roll- 
ing swiftly and easilv down the broad drive up which 
Eve had come witn such varying emotion a week 
ago. This departure was a rout, a flight — a disas- 
ter, in a sense. But she would not think of that, 
now. 

"I don't believe that matters. They are never 
out, at the farm." 

They turned through the great ornamental gates 
of the park, out on the road. It led, in a dim, con- 
verging line of dusk, to where the glory of the 
evening melted to a wide, ineffable haze of purple. 
A single star hung, luminous and lonely, the only 
jewel of the sky. • . • Eve's heart, for the first 
time, sank a little; . . . they drove on. 

"It is a lovely night." Mr. Wynne-Hughes, re- 
volving many things in his heart with an anxious 
wonder, spoke at last. He wished to attract the at- 
tention of his silent fellow-passenger. 

"Lovely," Eve said quickly, remorsefully. She 
had forgotten where, and with whom, she was. 

"It is a lonely road. Difficult in places, but IVe 
known every inch of it all my life." 
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"YouVc always lived here?" 

**I was born here. And I have actually lii;^d 
here for years^-^twenty, to be accurate. Life 
passes. . . • 

^Tes." Eve clasped her hands loosely and looked 
up. The road was in the shadow of the hills, but 
it was beautiful. Here and again they heard the 
sound of running waters-^-that sound so significant 
of Wales-'-^caught the gleam, sometimes almost the 
spray, of a little wayside waterfall. 

^Tes, life passes, and we with it. It seems a pity 
— ^the pity of it 1 — ^to waste it, to let it slip. As I 
have done," he added. 

**You have?" Eve turned a moment and looked 
into the face of Julian's uncle. She winced; he was 
Julian's uncle. Well, what of that? "Why," she 
said, "Life has given you — everything." 

"No," he shook his head. "Life can't do that. 
But it might have given me more — if I had let it. 
I never had the best things, and now I never can. 
So it saddens me — it oppresses me — ^to see others 
doing as I did." He did not lower his voice except 
in the very slightest degree, and his keen blue eyes 
looked steadily before him. Eve breathed a trifle 
rapidly, but sne said nothing. She looked, instead, 
up at the smiling radiance of the sky. 

They were nearing Bryndovey. They had 
mounted the great Pass, traversed it, and had 
descended into the valley that Eve knew. Familiar 
outlines suggested themselves. . . . Memories, not 
old, but with the piercing quality of sorrow that old 
memories have, crowded to her mind. . . . 

Upon the roadside trees whispered darkly, cast- 
ing dim shadows. Overhead, now, the mystic splen- 
dour of the night was crowned with stars, the stars 
she loved. Yet now» for once, were they shining, 
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coldly, uncaring, down upon a dark and sorro^ng 
world, she wondered. Had they no comfort now 
for one as solitary, henceforward, as they them- 
selves in their courses? She turned away. 

^'How do you mean?" she said gently, though 
she knew. ^^ 'Others doing as you did' ? 

''I mean," he said, and paused, and he, too, for 
one moment looked up at the star-crowned night 
as if for help, ''that I threw away a pearl richer 
than all his tribe — ^love, the best of life. For it is 
the best. Who are we, to live solitary, uncompan- 
ioned, till we go down into the shadows with — and 
this is worst of all — ^no voice to call us to the 
other side?" He spoke gravely, yet musingly; 
sternly, but, as Eve thought, tenderly. Yet the 
ready tears did not spring to her eyes. 

''Which of us wants to do that?" she said again 
iCfintly. "But you, you say, refused life. What of 
those ^o whom it oners nothing? The good things, 
perhaps — friendship, affection, loyalty — but not 
love?" Her voice sank, for she was, naturally, 
intensely shy of uttering the thing at her heart's 
core* But this strange, kindly, serious man, with 
his hair turning to grey and his look of Julian — 
Julian's uncle — ^was seeking to help her, she knew 
— thought perhaps he was helping Julian. And 
she must undeceive him. 

"Do you tell me" — ^he held steadily on their way 
down the straight road now whitening in the star- 
light, but he turned and looked at Eve — "that you 
— ^you are a woman one can speak to, so you will 
forgive me, — ^that you, such as I see you and know 
you, have never met with love? No," and there 
was a quality of sternness in his voice, "don't answer 
. . . tell me, if you will, that you are goinff to 
break Julian's life because you choose . • • don't 
say he, at least, doesn't love you." 
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"Not me," she said with a deceptive quiet. **Not 
me. You are mistaken — as I was. I thought so 
too. But it is not me at all he loves. It is my 
cousin." 

'^Miss Dale?" This strange man laughed sud- 
denly. Simply laughed. ''And you?" he said. 

''I?" Eve said again, and she paled in the dark- 
ness. It did not even occur to her to repulse him, 
to fence, even. "You mean — did I like Julian?" 
her voice broke. "Care for him? Should I have 
been in Bryndovey — ^with him — all that time, other- 
wise?" 

"I think not," he said quietly. 

"Why," she said; "yes" — and she held her 
clasped hands a moment to her heart — "I will tell 
you. ... I did think he loved me — he seemed to. 
And I did care for him. Care . . . yes. I am 
not a child — a young girl — I loved him; I thought 
he was mine. ... I would have given everything 
for him — I can't tell you ... I can't express it. 
• . • He was light and warmth and joy. . . . He 
was strong — so much a man." 

She stopped. 

"You know him — ^you love him," she began again 
it was the first time she had ever spoken to any one 
of Julian. "But why he is — ^was — to me all that he 
was — ^why his voice " She faltered — ^broke off. 

"I see. . . . Don't mind." . . . Mr. Wynne-Hughes 
seemed then to find no words — only a desire to help, 
to console — and an irrational anger with Julian for 
being what he himself had been in his passionate 
youth long ago. But something in the courage, the 
simple truth, of this fine and sensitive being, touched 
him almost to an inability to find words. 

"Look,"^ he said, however, "it is all a mistake 
— an illusion. . • • Something has happened — > 
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things do happen; I don't understand. • • • But 
don^ do anything-^-promise me. Just don't do any- 
thing till I see you. 

"Oh I I shall not do anything," Eve said then. 
'^What should I do?" She had no heart to hurt 
him further with the truth, "But you — ^you arc 
kind . . • you are good . . .1 am glad to have 
known you. . • . Her voice died. 

"Mer Nonsense," he said as he had said once 
before, and he reddened, as then. His life was so 
uloof, so set about with a sexless quiet that was 
dignified and fine, but a little cold, a little sad — 
that even this faint, yet feminine praise warmed 
his heart, set free some well of gladness in him. 

There ahead of them, now, were the lights of the 
Groes Farm shining out into the night — a home, 

a welcome. 

Mr. Wvnne-Hughes drew up at the little garden- 

te Eve knew. A servant had got down from the 
adc of the car and stood to help her alight. "You 
can take the car on. I will walk." Its owner 
descended, as Eve had already done. They were 
left standing in the darkness or the road as the car 
sprang on towards the village, as though divining 
its— sometimes— peremptory master's wish. 

"Thank God," Mr. Wynne-Hughes looked down 
into Eve's pale face; his held a deep and reverent 
homage, but a little of his own whimsical smile. 
"Thank God, there is still on the face of the world 
at least one woman, and that I know her." • • . 

He bent a little stiffly, raised Eve's hand as. if 
to his lipKi, but, with something of the fierce delicacy 
of a Briton, merely bent over it, opened the gate 
for her, and left her.^ For, at the sound of the car, 
doers had opened, lights moved, and Mrs. Evans 
had come out to the doorstep. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
l'envoi 

IT was the next morning. 
Eve had awoken to that knowledge of 
something lurking — ^that unpitying lying-in-wait of 
sorrow for the first grasp of consciousness — that is 
one of the most poignant moments of any grief. 
But she had risen and dressed steadily none the less. 

She would go out presently. Somehow in the 
open she could always face thmgs better. • • • She 
glanced out at the woods upon the hillside opposite. 

Autumn had turned them at length, to a golden 
glory. Lined now, as it were, and furnished with 
yellowing bracken, they glanced and dimpled in the 
sunlight, and the black pine-trunks rose straightly 
up from all this waving life. Under foot, a carpet 
of brown, flecked with shafts of gold, would be 
soft to the tread. But Eve noticed none of these 
things to-day. It was the first "day of a new life 
— a different life from that she had of late con- 
templated. 

Renouncement • . • She had^ chosen that; and 
none the less, perhaps, from having had, as it were, 
no dioice in die matter. She had, at least, done her 
best. She had given up. • . • But she could not, 
herself, stay to see the results of that giving up. 
She must go away. ... If she could help in any 
material manner, she would. But she did not see 
herself as being able to be a sister— or even a cousin 
— ^to Julian ... or a friend to those two. No . . . 
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it must be all or notbing — absolutely nothiiig« 
separation as eternal as we could make it. 

It was because, partly because, yesterday, she had 
so hated Clemmy tliat she had aowi done this thing 
for her — given up. Clemmy, in the end, had won 
—and Youth. Youth. . . . Yes. 

Well, as she sometimes said to herself, what of 
that ? She threw back her head and gknced up* afe 
the blue between the mountains— living, heavenly 
blue. Her look, if sttU gentle, was undbunted . . • 
proud. She could be proud, now, though all ksfr 
night she had gone down into the shadows. She had' 
fought, and she believed now she had conquered 
Love — she had lost that, certainly. And it was a 
frightful thing for her so to have lost. She- Isnew* 
diat, veiy well indeed. 

But she had come to this morning in her life 
nevertheless, a conqueror. She had fought and 
wrestled in the hard hours of the night, with many 
things • . . with that passing of her youdl that 
hkd hurt her of late so often — ^with that for- which 
her silver dress worn two nights before~^or Julian 
— ^had seemed the emblem; that mere living and 
then d^ng, as of that other Silver Lacfy, whic^ had 
so appalled her. But all these^ in the end^ she had 
conquered, and that poor and morbid disease o£ our 
day — that terror of age • . • that horror of wcMnen 
of the half-way of life — and the ensuing yeaM^ 
. . • Last night had been a long, agonizing struggle. 
One of those that maik — a milestone* But she had 
emerged victorious. She saw now more sanely, 
more finely • • • gloriously^ ... Life was a lad- 
der; a ladder of years reaching from this solid eaitfa 
to the skies • • . and^ as we climbed, it shes»w, we 
merely drew nearer to fulfilment • . . to^ the reality 
of which, here, we have dreamed awhile. Life • • • 
time • . • age, she would fear them no more. 
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Pool! Eve • • • hers was a valiant heart. She 
looked oat upon a world shorn of happiness, and 
now, without trembling. The wild dreams • . • 
the desire and the illusion of the world . . • those 
were gone* Those were lost. • . • Life as a thing 
of dreams • • • a lure • . a reduction • • • had 
yielded to a sober quality of greyiiess. There re- 
mained action. She would find things to do, make 
for herself a life of doing, serving, helping, and so 
keep, for her own. Peace — a permanent possession. 

But she was tired, nevertheless, for all her 
courage, and she sat down to rest a moment upon 
her bedside when she was fully dressed; she must 
keep and hold her courage. 

It did not occur to her to wonder much what 
Julian would have thought of her action — ^her letter. 
Between anyone who has come to the pass of taking 
such action, and the person loved, a wall must 
necessarily arise — cold, blank, desolating, and so 
immutably (Uviding as to make wonder strange and 
foolish, almost unthought of. Were it otherwise, 
separation would not have the chill and frightful 
qualities it has. 

Eve tried to think, instead, of the practical de- 
tails that lay before her. Pearson was to join her 
later in the day, and Eve wondered when that would 
be. lavoluntarily she recalled the last time she and 
Pearson had been in that room together, when Pear- 
son had raised her finger as the distant whirr of a 
motor was heard in the Pass. 

And as she recalled it, her memory seemed to 
play her false, for she thought she heard the same 
sound anew. She rose resolutely, shaking off the 
impression. But it persisted dully then vibratingly ; 
now unmistakably. 

^'Pearson already," she said with an uncaring sur- 
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prise, and moved to the window as the car swept 
down the road, slowed down, turned in at the open, 
further gate. 

She stood there looking down, past the still flower- 
ing yellow rose at her window, and she saw it was 
not Pearson who was in the car, and who stepped 
down from it almost before it stopped. It was 
Julian. 

But she stood there, fascinated, staring donni at 
him — the last thing she would have wished to 



and he looked up, (as inevitably, he would have 
done), and saw her. He looked her full in the^ face. 

**Will you come down, please," he said without 
preamble or apology — it was almost an order. It 
did not occur to her to dispute it. 

**Very well," she said quietly, and went down. 

He was in the passage, and held open the door of 
her parlour. Mrs. Evans — ^inevitably — ^was laying 
breakfast. But a visit from Mr. Armige before 
eight o'clock in the morning was no matter of sur* 
prise to her. 

*'Here; please drink some of this." A milk-jug 
stood in readiness upon the breakfast-table ; Julian 
poured some milk into a cup and handed it briefly 
to Eve. She looked at him — then drank it without 
a word. • . . 

"Will you come out?" he said then peremptorily 
and impatientlv, as Mrs. Evans lingered. 

"Very well. Eve said again. She was swept as 
by a tornado. 

He allowed her to go first out of the house and 
through the garden where, characteristically, the 
GaSer was already at work. Then he crossed the 
road and led the way up into the woods. She could 
only meekly follow. . . . He turned to her sud- 
denly as they went upwards^ and stood still. 
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^Terhaps you would like to sit down," he said 
briefly. He did not explain his presence at this ab- 
normal hour — ^what he had come for — ^why he was 
there — ^why he had asked her to come out. He was 
stern and white and, in a plainer word, he looked 
cross — crosser than she remembered to have ever 
seen any man look in her life. He had a deep fur- 
rowed crease between his eyebrows. 

Eve was tired in body and soul alike, and now 
surprised, a little flustered, tremulous. . • • There 
was a bank among the bracken and the pines, a 
little rise In the ground. She sat down. He looked 
down at her. 

'^Well?" he said then coldly, almost ironically. 

"Well?" she answered, after the manner, all the 
world over, of people addressed in that eloquent 
syllable, but she said it rather meekly. 

"You wrote this, I supposed' He plunged a 
hand into his breast pocket and produced a letter — 
her letter. 

"Yes," she said, now rather feebly. 

"Is it — a joke?" he asked feebly. 

"A — z joke?"* It was the last light in which it 
had presented itself to her. 

"I suppose it was. Miss Dale . . . Clcmmy" . . . 
he shrugged his shoulders. "The futility of it. . . . 
If it is not a joke, it is a poor thing," he said, "a 
poor way of telling me you yourself are going to be 
married." 

"Married?" she said with indignant surprise and 
endeavoured to rise to her feet, for this was too 
much. . . . But alas I for dignity, her dress caught. 
She was obliged to accept his hand. "Married?" 
she said again, when she had risen, rather red, to his 
level; "to whom?" 
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'To whom I" he said whSi extreme lacfvilitT. ^^o 
Graham Clavers. At leattt I presune — ^— 

'^Graham Clavers,'* • • • she laughed. '% that 
a joke ?'' she said widi what ^irit she could **Sadi 
an idea never even entered my head:— till dns mo- 
ment." 

He would not look his relief, and endeavoured to 
retain an inunense and cold dignity. 

"If that is what you have come here to say, what 
you asked me to come out for, I think it— *very 
extraordinarv. Whereas I— -Clenuny " 

"Well?" he said coldly. "Since when have you 
thought this about — Clemmy?" 

"Since — ^when she came to London, I suppose, as 
you ask me ; off and on. But, why •" 

"Why?" he said. "Whyf . . . Because— had 
you forgotten that in the summer a — a week before 
she — Clemmy Dale — came to London— I had asked 
you to marry me — ^had held you in my arms— 4dssed 
you " 

*'Don't." Eve stopped him abruptly. He had a 
plain, brutal way of putting things. . . . They were 
both now pale. 

"But I had," he said angrily. "I had even 
thought," he laughed, and not in the least politely, 
"that you — ^liked me." 

"I did," Eve said suddenly. 

"Was that why you refused to marry me? 
Women 1" 

"I did not refuse," Eve said in her turn, quite 
firmly. "I did not mean ^" 

"I do not, of course, know what you meant," lie 
said coldly — ^he had been too deeply hurt to be easily 
placated now. "I can only know what you 
said. ... 

"That was a mistake," . . . she said more 
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t^veringly. *- 1 think yon im0it have knotm that. 
. • • For a whole week I thought we-^-H^e^e w^e en- 
gaged. Tni I went back to London." 

"Why, I wrote. . . . You never even answered I'* 

**No. ... Oh I I can*t explain; it aU Went 
wrong. I see now.** . . . 

"Extremely wrong" he still said coldly; he 
jeered, almost. 

Eve looked away from him. She was tired. • . . 
She felt weak, too, suddenly. She had been looking 
at him coldly, proudly . . . for he seemed to her 
cruel and inconsiderate. She sat down now very 
abruptly on her bank under the trees. 

" I ou are very unkind . . . ungenerous," she be- 
gan, but tears stopped her^— weak, feminine, useless 
tears. But she did not in the least care. She had had 
no breakfast, no meal the night before, and only 
that poor substitute of her sex — tea. And she had 
been through so much since yesterday; had been 
down-*— to depths uittold . . . had Woriced herself 
up to such heights . . . and all for nothing. It was 
aH muddled . . . hopeless . . . ine3q>ressibly — as 
he had said, "futile." . . . Half an hour ago she 
had soared victorious; now, she could only sit and 
weep, and without concealment. And through her 
tears, more futile than all the rest, she murmured, 
"I don't know why I came. . . . Please go away; 
I— I am so tired." . . . 

Julian had never, till that moment, seen the 
suspicion of a tear in Eve's dear eye. He had 
never known her but as — if shy — sweet, alluring, 
enchanting — and, as far as he was concerned, so 
eminently unassailable, so eminently, as Margaret 
Welwyn would put it deplorably but expressively: 
"top-dog." . . . He had never imagined her as 
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brought low — distressed — ^wning; and that she 
should be so, agitated him intensely, wrung him to 
the heart in his turn. It had never occurred to him 
that she could cry. 

At the sight of her doing so he frowned — 
hardened himself — gave in widi a rush. In a mo- 
ment he had knelt in his remarkably well-made grey 
flannels — ^Julian's clothes were always exactly what 
clothes should be, no more, and certainly no less — 
besides her in tt^ wood; he kissed her eyes, her 
hair, her cheek, her lips • . . whatever was be- 
tween them was forgotten ; he forgot, too, how often 
and at what various times he had passionately de- 
sired to kiss her. He had only now the desire, the 
impassioned necessity, to comfort her. He drew her 
sort, cold cheek to the grey flannel shoulder of his 
coat. *'Is it all right now, any way?" he asked 
agitatedly, with many other agitated questions and 
remarks — "at last?'' 

"All right? ... Oh I No, ... she dried her 
last tears suddenly, and drew away. What had she 
been thinking of in all this muddle. "Oh, no" she 
said. "No; there is — Clcmmy." . . . 

"Glemmy?" ... he restrained a violent ex- 
clamation---the reaction was so strong. He rose. 
"Let us have this out now, once and for all," he said 
most uncompromisingly — "this about Clemmy. 
Now, what is it?" He looked sternly into her eyes 
and waited, forceful, determined. They would have 
this out here and now, and once and forever. 

Eve had risen too. She had relegated her 
drenched four inches of handkerchief to her belt, 
and became suddenly calm again. 

"You mean you did not — ^like her, in SheflSield?" 
she asked quietly. 
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"No ; I mean nothing of the sort," he said most 

decidedly. "I did like her." 

"Well, there it is. • . . You had met her first 
— before you met me." 

"Metl" he said with a swift and cool contempt. 
"Yes. And fifty others, too, I had — =*met,' as you 
call it. Oh, yes ! I don't in the least mind what you 
think of me," he said quite angrily, as if she and 
not he were making this disgraceful masculine con- 
fession. "But I met you " 

"Last," . . . she said gently. 

"Last and first 1 First and last, too," he said im- 
patiently. "What are women made of? ... As 
if it mattered — as if anything in heaven or earth 
mattered — ^when I had met you. I knew then. . . . 
It was you or no one — ^never could have been any- 
one else. I don't say, mind you, I could not have 
lived without you. . . . He looked her very 
squarely in the eyes with all the very considerable 
force and determination of his character. "I do 
not pretend that — for I could have. . . . Somehow. 
But I should never have loved — never wanted — an- 
other woman. That I know, too. I knew, at least, 
what you meant to me — ^what I'd waited all my life 
for. I didn't shilly-shally — I knew/^ ... he said. 

"I see," Eve said in a rather meek tone. 

"Besides," he said, and his eye lit, "it's very 
flattering — I hope you'll keep it up. . . . There is 
nothing like thinking other women are in love with 
a man. . . . But she isn't, you know; Miss Clemmy 

is as much in love with me as !" he made a 

gesture. 

Eve was silent. She liked him for that fine care- 
lessness that made it possible for him not to know; 
but she was loyal to Clemmy and her own sex. 
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**She is going to America-^oes tinft prove it ?" 
he said again. ^*By the way, all this time i hwve n 
note ior you from 'her about it/' He produced a 
pocket-book. 

Eve took the letter. It was so exactly Mke 
Clemmy ... to have caused such infinite confusion 
and then at the last moment coolly and calmly to 
write it : 

"Glory Alleluia I Wish me joy, Eve,'' Eve read, 
**Ben Daniels has just wired offering me a two 
years' engagement, and I'm off to Philadelphia in 
the momin' — Monday fortnight. Isn't it great? 
I'm wild with joy; nothing but 4eads,' and good 
terms. And — ^Eve— <lon't do anything about — you 
know what. Marriage is not for me— I couldn't 
stick it after all — ^I couldn't settle down widh any 
man whoever he was. I should die of it. . . . I 
only want my work after all, Eve. Love and 
thanks for everything. . . . The best of luck to 
you. . . . Clemmy. 

"P.S.^ — ^I got the wire feist lught — ^I send tWs by 
J. A. as he is going to ^Bryndovey, and I want you 
to get it. — Clemmy^' 

Eve looked up, slowly . . . their eyes met; for 
the first time since that night on the river, it seemed 
to her their glances really met, — met «nd were 
drawn one to the other . . drowned, lost, one in 
the other . . . their hands, too, met ... he drew 
her towards him. . . . 

"Eve," ... he said from some profound «nd 
living depth, now bxdcen iip ; and all the harckiess, 
the outer coldness, the dear correcmess of Ms yom^* 
man-of-the*world-nesS| melted . . . was fused be- 
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fore the sincerity, the deep affection, the tenderness, 
of his love for her. . • . 



hzd walked to the tQp -of the wood, and 
itood looking down upon the valley, upon all its 
wide and smiling beauty. 

Julian followed Eve's eyes. "What are you look- 
ing mT^ he asked with the proprietary note, in his 
V4ifce, of the lover. 

"Only at the other wood — ^where we first met — 
liie Wood of Dreams. . . • It has taken os a long, 
long time to come out of lit, hasn't it ?" . . . she 
said, smiling and reddening. 

"We (never shaiU," . . . Julian answered. "At 
least I hope not. . • . We shall always, in a sense, 
live there, though the dreams will be realities — our 
realities dreams." . . . 

"Half an hour ago," she said, and looked down 
again upon the valley, "I had resolved to live . . • 
without any dreams . . . without desires . . • 
without ^' 

"Love? I know,'* he said. "And you could . . . 
I believe that you regret it, — ^that because it is fine 
and strong — ^to live impersonally — for others, with 
only abnegation — aspiration — instead of mere hu- 
man things, I mean — ^you regret it. You are giving 
up something — some vision — ^for me." 

She continued to look for a moment steadily upon 
the dying golds and russets of the hill-side, the ex- 
quisite far purple of the distance, the shimmering 
haze of blue of the autumn day. 

"No," she said then, and turned away and looked 
at him. "No;" she shook her head, "I could have 
done it, I dare say — ^lived so, as you say — as others 
so often have to do. But ... as far as this life 
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goes, it could only have been half living . . . with- 
out you, Julian." 



A faint grey veil of smoke rose up now among the 
trees below, oetween them and the village, a soft 
enchanting veil. . . . Beside them the mountain 
stream danced and babbled laughingly, and ran, 
exultant, downwards, sparkling throug|i the grey. 

^^Like silver, isn't it?" she said rather shyly- She 
was still a little shy. 

"Yes," he said and smiled. "Silver — ^like that 
dress of yours in which I first really saw you, do you 
remember?" 

"Yes, I remember," ... she said and smiled again. 
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